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GREGORY ZILBOORG 
1890-1959 


Gregory Zilboorg in 1919 arrived in New York speaking Rus- 
sian and excellent French but no English. He at once secluded 
himself for three months during which he made himself master 
of an English of the precision and elegance that were later to 
make his History of Medical Psychology a masterpiece of his- 
torical writing. Instead, however, of quietly getting used to his 
new language, he displayed it to the world as soon as it was ac- 
quired. He traveled about the eastern and southern United 
States on Chautauqua, lecturing on the drama and on Russia. 
More than that, within a year he had translated Andreyev's E s He 
Who Gets Slapped for the Theater Guild. Zilboorg's transla- 
tion was idiomatic and lively (neither quality has tended to be 
characteristic of English translations of Russian plays) and on 
the stage it was a big success. 

Both the impatient pursuit of knowledge and the rather dar- 
ing use of it once acquired characterized Zilboorg to the end of 
his life. He not only perfected himself in many studies,—psycho- 
analysis, historical writing, philosophy, as well as some minor 
skills including photography, cabinetmaking, and cooking,— 
but he constantly exercised them, often in full view of the 
public, without hesitation or apology and usually with notable 
success. 

Gregory Zilboorg was born in 1890, eldest of the four children 
of a scholarly grocer of Kiev, in the Ukraine. His highly ortho- 
dox religious training culminated in bar mitzvah, after which 
he attended high school and then ventured to St. Petersburg 
where he secured admission to The Psychoneurological Insti- 
tute. Vladimir Bekhterev, Chief of the Institute, —he was one of 
the founders of Russian experimental psychology, investigated 
hypnosis, and engaged in controversy with Pavlov over the con- 
ditioned reflex,—insisted that his students look at their patients 
as whole human beings. The physician may neglect neither the 
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physical nor the mental, neither the world within nor the 
world without, a lesson Zilboorg always bore in mind. After re- 
ceiving his degree from the Institute, he served in a military 
hospital and also in the army; he writes of fighting at Dvinsk in 
1917. From Bekhterev he had acquired more than an interest in 
psychiatry and neurology, however; students at the Institute w 
permitted, perhaps encouraged, to engage in political activity, 
Zilboorg saw the outbreak of the Revolution of 1917 and par-d 
ticipated in its development. He has recorded his memory of the} 
beautiful Winter Palace, its marble floors besmeared with eight 
een inches of Petersburg mud tramped in by the mob. When the} 
Provisional Government was formed, Zilboorg became Secre- 

tary to Skobelev, Minister of Labor, with whom he traveled 
about, often addressing the crowds, in an increasingly desperate f 
resistance to the insurgent Communists. As the situation of the 
Kerensky cabinet became hopeless, Zilboorg and his sister fled, f 
—after delays and difficulties caused by destruction of the rail-] 
roads, and only two days before the Communists appeared at 
their lodgings to carry him off, —to Kiev, where he collaborated 
with Marc Slonim in producing a newspaper so distasteful to the 
occupying Germans that its editors seldom dared sleep two 
nights at the same address. From Kiev, he managed to work his ] 
way westward through Hungary, Austria, and Germany to Hol- 
land, where for a year he lived at Scheveningen, longing to reach 
the shores of England barely visible over the water from his bed- 


deeply involved. Kerensky, Lenin, the Central Powers, Wilson, 
all, friend and foe, are discussed with an objectivity easier t 
achieve years after an epoch than contemporaneously. 

After months of effort, Zilboorg received his visa for the 
United States. On the ship that brought him here, he lectured d 
on La Russie et la catastrophe mondiale, and landed in NeW 
York in 1919. | 
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Soon after his arrival, besides learning English, lecturing, 


- marrying, publishing his first books, and translating plays and 


works on criminology, Zilboorg now attained his second medical 
degree, at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. He there- 


.. after joined, with the help of Dr. Thomas Salmon, the staff of 


the Bloomingdale Psychiatric Hospital, where he remained for 
six years, absenting himself for a time to be psychoanalyzed in 
Berlin by Dr. Franz Alexander. In 1931 he began to practice 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis privately in New York. This prac- 
tice he continued until his death in September 1959. He lec- 
tured at several universities, including California and Yale, and 
delivered the first Academic Lecture to the American Psychi- 
atric Association. Among the professorial chairs he held were 
those at New York State University and Fordham. 

Dr. Zilboorg's list of published works is impressive by its size, 
—about two hundred,—as well as its diversity. To lay journals, 
among them The Nation and The Atlantic Monthly, he con- 
tributed many studies of psychological problems, such as loneli- 
ness or aggression, besides occasional discussions of such topics 
in the news as the candidacy of Wendell Willkie. He also con- 
tributed often to journals of sociology, law—he was particularly 
interested in the legal concept of insanity—, and other dis- 
ciplines related to psychiatry. 

His early psychiatric writings were concerned with psychosis, 
especially its amenability to treatment, and suicide, of which he 
made a major study, demonstrating that suicide is a symptom of 
many psychiatric states rather than of depression alone. What- 
ever their subject, these papers are always original and challeng- 
ing, even disturbing; Zilboorg never wrote anything dull, and 
he always wrote with something to say. His clinical discussions 
were colored by his historical view; he was more aware than 
most of what has been said and done in medicine before the 
modern era, and this knowledge gave him a special sympathy 
for his subject. 

In 1941 he published (with George Henry, who contributed 
two chapters on special topics) his greatest work, A History of 


Medical Psychology. This book, which remains unique, estab 
lishes its author as the leading historical writer in English oi 
psychiatry, and ranks with the finest examples of historica 
monograph in general. It succeeds in combining a full survey 
of the field with memorable portraits in detail of the great fig: 
ures in the history of psychological medicine: Vives, Pinel, th 
baneful Kramer and Sprenger of the Malleus Maleficarum, 
even the witches themselves and the half-charlatans Mesmer an 
the Phrenologists,—all the players in that strange and momen: 
tous drama are brought to life by Zilboorg in a memorable 
and (what seems especially notable) all are given their due 
Karl Menninger wrote of the book, '[Dr. Zilboorg] organizes 
collects, and cites historical material with a fine perspective, à 
consistent structure, and an admirable restraint. Nothing ol 
[this] kind has ever been attempted in English.' 

Zilboorg throughout this work emphasizes that every grea 
psychiatrist has regarded every aspect of human life as impo 
tant. This spirit, which animated Galen, Vives, and Freud, led 
Zilboorg inevitably to the final effort of his life. After his ortho- 
dox Jewish childhood, he became on arrival in America 4 Í 


ing in medieval and modern Catholic philosophy an acceptable 
definition of man's place in the scheme of things. For many 
men, psychoanalysis and Catholicism have seemed irreconcil- 
able, but Zilboorg, who found so much satisfaction in both; 
could not accept this condition. His adherence to a religion $0 
much at variance with freudian psychology has seemed paradoxi- 
cal to many; but his intense sincerity cannot be questioned no! 
can anyone ever have embraced the Church with fuller under 


misconception thereof, and his last writings are a dignified, 
lucid, and persuasive attempt at reconciliation of the philos. 
ophies of psychoanalysis and Catholicism. It is to Zilboorg* 
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credit that he never broke with psychoanalysis as have so many 
other radical thinkers, but rather expounded psychoanalytic 
ideas with originality and eloquence. As recently as 1951 he 
published a sympathetic study of Freud's life and thought 
(called Sigmund Freud: His Exploration of the Mind of Man), 
and he remained actively interested in THE PSYCHOANALYTIC 
QUARTERLY, of which he was a founder in 1932 and an Associate 
Editor until his death. 

Gregory Zilboorg was an extraordinarily brilliant speaker,— 
his swiftness of intellect in even casual discussion was like the 
alertness of a skilful boxer. He was showy; he relished the 
trappings of success, and he was impatient. His treatment of 
patients was sometimes disturbingly unorthodox, yet this un- 
orthodoxy was planned and was often successful where others 
could not succeed. One might say that he never missed a trick, 
yet he was earnest and kind, and most courageous. 

His insistence on examining man in his totality never per- 
mitted him to give up the pursuit of understanding even when 
it led him into what many of his friends regarded as the camp of 
the enemy. In this respect he resembles one of the great figures 
of the medical renaissance whom he described so well. 

Gregory Zilboorg played an important part in determining 
the character of modern psychiatry. How he did so, the nature 
of his influence, is suggested by his own summary of the history 
of medical psychology: 


"The history of psychiatry is essentially the history of human- 
ism. Every time humanism has diminished or degenerated into 
mere philosophic sentimentality, psychiatry has entered a new 
ebb. Every time the spirit of humanism has arisen, a new con- 
tribution to psychiatry has been made.’ 


GERARD FOUNTAIN 


PRIMARY NARCISSISM AND 
PRIMARY LOVE 


BY MICHAEL BALINT, M.D., PH.D. (LONDON) 


l 
FREUD'S THREE THEORIES 


It is a curious but easily verifiable fact that for many years 
Freud held three conflicting views of the individual's most 
primitive relation with his environment. The first of them was 
published in Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality (1905) 
and remained unchanged in all later editions, though it is worth — 
noting that this book and The Interpretation of Dreams were 
the only ones that Freud revised and amended with each new 
edition to include all discoveries made subsequent to the pre- 
vious edition. Oddly enough this passage occurs in the last sec- 
tion of the third and last essay, which has the subtitle Die Ob- 
jektfindung, a beautifully concise expression which had to be 
translated rather clumsily into English as The Finding of an 
Object. Freud wrote there: ‘At a time at which the first begin- 
nings of sexual satisfaction are still linked with the taking of 
nourishment, the sexual instinct has a sexual object outside the 
infant's own body in the shape of its mother's breast. It is only 
later that the instinct loses that object, just at the time, perhaps, 
' when the child is able to form a total idea of the person to whom | 
the organ that is giving it satisfaction belongs. As a rule thé | 
sexual instinct then becomes autoerotic, and not until the period | 
of latency has been passed through is the original relation re 
stored. There are thus good reasons why a child sucking at its 


Various parts of this paper were presented at the inaugural meeting of the | 
Pittsburgh Psychoanalytic Society and to the Psychoanalytic Societies of London, 
Montreal, New York, and Washington, in 1959-1960. 

I wish to record my great indebtedness to Mr. James Strachey, who kindly al- 
lowed me to draw upon his unrivaled knowledge of Freud’s writings whenever 4 
doubtful point arose. 
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mother's breast has become the prototype of every relation of 
love. The finding of an object is in fact a refinding of it.'* 

I wish to make two remarks about the otherwise excellent 
English translation. The last sentence which has real beauty in 
German: ‘Die Objektfindung ist eigentlich eine Wiederfind- 
ung’, in English is a pale rendition of the forceful and categori- 
cal original. Although not quite correct, a somewhat freer—and 
to my mind truer—translation would run as follows: ‘All ob- 
ject discovery is in fact a rediscovery’. My second remark con- 
cerns what in Freud's version is called ‘anfanglichste Sexualbe- 
friedigung’. This is incomparably more emphatic than the 
otherwise correct English translation: ‘the first beginnings of 
sexual satisfaction’; perhaps ‘the very first sexual satisfaction’ is 
amore faithful one. 

This passage itself remained unchanged, but in 1915 Freud 
added a footnote calling attention to his discovery of an addi- 
tional method of finding an object, namely, the narcissistic. It 
is easy to show that for many years after the introduction of the 
concept of narcissism, Freud did not intend to supplant the 
idea of primary object relationship by that of primary narcis- 
sism. 

To prove this, I wish to quote two passages from his writ- 
ings during these years. One is from the Twenty-First Lecture 
of his Introductory Lectures which were delivered for the last 
time in 1916-1917 and were first published in 1917. Freud points 
out first that certain component instincts of sexuality, such as 
Sadism, scoptophilia, and curiosity, have an object from the 
start. He continues: ‘Others, more plainly connected with par- 
ticular erogenic areas in the body, only have an object in the 
beginning, so long as they are still dependent upon the non- 
Sexual functions, and give it up when they become detached 
from these latter.’ He refers here particularly to the oral com- 
Ponent instinct; then he states: “The oral impulse becomes auto- 
erotic as the anal and other erogenic impulses are from the be- 
ginning. Further development has, to put it as concisely as possi- 

* Standard Edition, VII, p. 222 (italics added). 
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ble, two aims; first, to renounce autoerotism, to give up again the 
object found in the child's own body in exchange again for an 
external one; second, to combine the various objects of the 
separate impulses and replace them by one single one.'? 

The other passage is from Freud's article in M. Marcuses 
Handwörterbuch der Sexualwissenschaft, and it is worth men: 
tioning that the passage occurs in the section subtitled, The 
Process of Finding an Object. ‘In the first instance the oral com: | 
ponent instinct finds satisfaction by attaching itself to the sating 
of the desire for nourishment, and its object is the mother's 
breast. It then detaches itself, becomes independent and at the 
same time autoerotic, that is, it finds an object in the child's | 
own body.'? This article was written in 1922 just before the Ber- | 
lin Congress, the last Freud attended, where he announced his 
new ideas about the structure of the mind which were later de- 
veloped into what is now called ego psychology. The passage 
just quoted shows that he did not abandon the idea of a pri- 
mary object relationship. 

The other two theories about the individual's most primitive | 
relationships with his environment were published for the first 
time in On Narcissism: An introduction (1914), though in the 
preceding years the older theory had several forerunners.‘ In the | 
1914 paper this older theory is stated without qualifications. 
Freud asks in the first section of that paper, ‘What is the il 
tion of the narcissism of which we are now speaking to autoer- | 
otism, which we have described as an early state of the libido?. 
He answers this question as follows: 'I may point out that we 
are bound to suppose that a unity comparable to the ego cannot | 
exist in the individual from the start; the ego has to be de 
veloped. The autoerotic instincts, however, are there from the 
very first; so there must be something added to autoerotism—4 


2 Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis. London: E, Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1 
1936, Fifth edition, pp. 276-277 (italics added). | 

3 Standard Edition, XVIII, p. 234. | 

* See the Schreber analysis quoted below; Leonardo da Vinci (1910), Standard 
Edition, XL p. 100; and Totem and Taboo (1913), Standard Edition, XIII, pP" 
88-90. 
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new psychical action—in order to bring about narcissism.'5 

We learn further from Ernest Jones? that Freud's first re- 
corded use of the term, narcissism, was at a meeting of the 
Vienna Psychoanalytic Society on November 10, 1909, when he 
gave it the meaning quoted above. He stated: “Narcissism was 
a necessary intermediate stage in the passage from autoerotism to 
alloerotism’, which agrees exactly with a passage in the Schreber 
analysis: ‘Recent investigations have directed our attention to a 
stage in the development of the libido which it passes through 
on the way from autoerotism to object love. This stage has been 
given the name of narcissism. . . . This halfway phase between 
autoerotism and object love may perhaps be indispensable nor- 
mally; but it appears that many people linger unusually long in 
this condition, and that many of its features are carried over by 
them into the later stages of their development.’? Published in 
1911 this passage incidentally is the third occasion that Freud 
used the term narcissism in print, the second being the paper on 
Leonardo. We shall refer presently to the first occasion on which 
this term was used. 

Here I shall discuss two points. First, Freud’s description in 
these two passages is unequivocal. The individual’s most primi- 
tive form of relationship to his environment is autoerotism. This 
is followed by the narcissistic stage out of which object relation- 
ships develop. Evidently this is the development which leads to 
the type of object choice later described in the paper, On Narcis- 
sism, as narcissistic. It is an alternative or a parallel development 
to the one described previously—in Three Essays on the Theory 
of Sexuality and in other writings quoted above—which starts 
with primary object relationship and leads to that object choice 
later characterized by Freud as anaclitic. 

The second point: in the passages just quoted Freud states 
categorically that narcissism is essentially and inherently a sec- 
ondary phenomenon—a ‘halfway phase’. To repeat the relevant 

5 Standard Editi -77 (itali i 

$ Jones, Bes D p a a aa Vol. II. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1955, p. 304. P 

" Standard Edition, XII, pp. 60-61 (italics added). 
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sentence; “There must be something added to autoerotism—a 
new psychical action—in order to bring about narcissism’, Note 
that there is no qualification whatsoever to this statement. This 
is the more surprising because this quotation comes from the 
two paragraphs that follow the passage in which Freud first used 
his famous metaphor of the ameeba: "Thus we form the idea of 
there being an original libidinal cathexis of the ego from which 
some is later given off to objects, but which fundamentally per- 
sists and is related to the object cathexes, much as the body of an 
amceba is related to the pseudopodia which it puts out’. 

It is remarkable that the paper, On Narcissism, which intro- 
duced this theory does not contain a concise description of pri- 
mary narcissism. Nevertheless, it is well known that primary 
narcissism became the standard theory used in describing the 
individual's most primitive relationship with his environment, 
and in this connection Freud referred to it repeatedly in later 
writings. Another interesting point is that the theory changed 
not at all during the remaining twenty-five years of Freud's ac 
tive work. To prove this let me give two quotations. One, from an 
addition to the third edition of Three Essays (1915), reads: 'Nar- 
cissistic or ego libido seems to be the great reservoir from which 
the object cathexes are sent out and into which they are with- 
drawn once more; the narcissistic libidinal cathexis of the ego 
is the original state of things, realized in earliest childhood, and 


is merely covered by the later extrusions of libido, but in es | 


sentials persists behind them'.? 


The other passage is from Freud's last, unfinished, work, An. 


Outline of Psychoanalysis (1938-1939), and is from the second 
chapter, subtitled, The Theory of Instincts: ‘It is difficult to 
say anything of the behavior of the libido in the id and in the 
superego. Everything that we know about it relates to the ego, 
in which the whole available amount of libido is at first stored 
up. We call this state of things absolute, primary narcissism. It 
continues until the ego begins to cathect the presentations of 


8 Standard Edition, XIV, p. 76. 
9 Standard Edition, VII, p. 218. 
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objects with libido—to change narcissistic libido into object 
libido. Throughout life the ego remains the great reservoir 
from which libidinal cathexes are sent out onto objects and into 
which they are also once more withdrawn, like the pseudopodia 
of a body of protoplasm. It is only when someone is completely 
in love that the main quantity of libido is transferred onto the 
the object and the object to some extent takes the place of the 
ego.’10 This description, given in Freud's own words, has be- 
come the official version, taught in psychoanalytic institutes all 
over the world. 


ll 
INHERENT CONTRADICTIONS 


These three theories implied by the terms primary object love, 
primary autoerotism, and primary narcissism apparently contra- 
dict each other. As far as I know Freud never discussed this con- 
tradiction in writing. On the contrary, there is evidence pub- 
lished as late as 1923 that he held all three concurrently. The 
assumption can only be that he did not feel them as contradic- 
tory or mutually exclusive. 

Before discussing this puzzling problem, we should remind 
ourselves that psychoanalysis, faithfully following Freud, uses 
the term narcissism to describe two similar but by far not identi- 
cal states. One of them—called by Freud primary or absolute 
Narcissism—is a hypothesis, not a clinical observation; we as- 
sume that, in the beginning, all libido is stored up in the ego— 
or in the id. The other which, as a rule, is called simply ‘narcis- 
sism’, although properly it should be called ‘secondary narcis- 
sism’, can be observed clinically. It denotes a state in which 
some, even a large part, of the libido that previously cathected 
external objects is withdrawn from them and now cathects the 
€80—definitely not the id. This distinction will prove of great 
Importance in what follows. 

Freud, mentioning neither the need for solving the above: 
cited inherent contradictions nor the need for their reconcilia; 

10 Int, J. Psa., XXI, 1940, p. 33 (italics added). 
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tion, attempted a synthesis of all three theories in his Introduc- 
tory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (1917). In the Twenty-Sixth 
Lecture, which has the subtitle, The Theory of the Libido: Nar- 
cissism, he writes: ‘I have so far had very little opportunity in 
these lectures of speaking about the fundamental plan on which 
the course of the love impulse during life is based, so far as we 
know it; nor can I supplement it now. I will only select this to 
tell you: that the choice of object, the step forward in the de- 
velopment of the libido which comes after the narcissistic stage, 
can proceed according to two types. These are: either the narcis- 
sistic type, according to which, in place of the ego itself, someone 
as nearly as possible resembling it is adopted as an object; or 
the anaclitic type (Anlehnungstypus)—([Fn.] This name refers 
to the dependence of the sexual instincts on the self-preservative 
instincts for their first object, ie., the suckling mother.)—in 
which those persons who became prized on account of the satis- 
factions they rendered to the primal needs in life are chosen as 
objects by the libido also." 11 

To add another quotation from the same chapter: ‘Thus it 
appeared that autoerotism was the sexual activity of the nar- 
cissistic phase of direction of the libido’.12 

Freud here gave us without doubt an apparently comprehen- 
sive theory: the most primitive phase is primary narcissism, 
from which all the other organizations of the libido develop as 
subsequent phases. Despite the advantage of simplicity and 
plausibility, this theory does not solve the fundamental contra- 
dictions mentioned above; moreover, it creates new problems. 
To substantiate this point, I May mention a curious footnote 


added by Freud to the third chapter of The Ego and the Id, and | 


—— 


first published in 1923, the same year in which his Encyclopedia - 


article appeared, which restated the primary nature of object 
love. The subtitle of the chapter is The Ego and the Superego, 
and the footnote refers to the first part of this chapter. Here Freud 
describes the changes in the ego that may take place after the id 
11 Of. cit., p. 356. 
12 Op. cit., p. 347- 
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—not the ego as postulated in the above quotation from An Out- 
line of Psychoanalysis—has been forced to give up one of its 
love objects. These changes are introjection and identification: 
‘Now that we have distinguished between the ego and the id, we 
must recognize the id as the great reservoir of libido mentioned 
in my introductory paper on narcissism. The libido which flows 
into the ego owing to the identifications described above brings 
about its "secondary narcissism”. 13 

In the fourth chapter, Freud restates this idea, if possible, in 
a more unequivocal form: ‘At the very beginning all the libido 
is accumulated in the id, while the ego is still in process of for- 
mation or far from robust. Part of this libido is sent out by the 
id into erotic object cathexes, whereupon the ego, now growing 
stronger, attempts to obtain possession of this object libido and 
to force itself upon the id as a love object. The narcissism of the 
ego is thus seen to be secondary, acquired by the withdrawal of 
the libido from objects.” 1 

The obvious purpose of these two passages is to clarify an 
uncertain situation in the light of the new discoveries. This it 
does to some extent—and, as we shall see presently, only tem- 
porarily—but at the same time it creates further problems and 
contradictions. We learn that the great reservoir of the libido 
is the id and not the ego, as stated both previously and subse- 
quently to The Ego and the Id; furthermore, that the libidinal 
cathexes of the ego, in particular of those of its parts that have 
been changed by introjection and identification, are definitely 
classified as secondary narcissism, no matter how early in life 
they may occur. The next question, evidently, would be: Is 
there then any primary narcissism in the ego? Remarkably, here 
Freud does not raise this question. 

_ Then, where is the place and what is the role of primary nar- 
cissism? And can these two passages be integrated with the cus- 
tomary version—such as in the quotation from An Outline of 
Psychoanalysis to the effect that ‘everything that we know about 


18 The Ego and the Id. London: Hogarth Press, 1949, P- 38. ` 
14 Ibid, p. 65. 
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[the libido] relates to the ego, in which the whole available 
amount of libido is at first stored up. We call this state of things 
absolute, primary narcissism.’? 

James Strachey tries to solve this contradiction in an edi- 
torial note to The Ego and the Id, under the title of The Great 
Reservoir of the Libido.!5 Strachey suggests there the possibility 
that Freud, without noticing it, used the great reservoir of the 
libido in two different senses: 1, a function similar to that of a 
storage tank; 2, functioning as a source of supply. The first 
would evidently refer to the ego, the second to the id. This |: 
highly plausible hypothesis, very much in accordance with i 
Freud, if accepted would solve this one contradiction. In fact, | 
however, Freud never thought of it, and though it would de- } 
fine the id as the source of primary narcissism, it leaves unsolved | 
what is cathected by primary narcissism. This cannot be the ego; 
in the early stages there is a question whether there is any ego 
to cathect; nor can it be the id, for such an assumption would 
fuse the ‘source of supply’ and the ‘storage tank’ models which | 
Strachey neatly distinguished. 

Another alternative would be the acceptance of Hartmann's 
dictum *. . . that Freud, as did others, sometimes used the term 
“ego” in more than one sense, and not always in the sense in 
which it was best defined. Occasionally . . . the term “ego” be- | 
came interchangeable with “one’s own person”, or “the self”. 

Hartmann then proposes to distinguish between two mean- 
ings of ego, ‘the one referring to the functions and cathexes of 
the ego as a system (in contradistinction [to] the cathexes of dif- 
ferent parts of the personality), the other to the opposition of 
the cathexis of one's own person to that of other persons (ob- | 
jects). But the term narcissism was used to cover the libidinal 
cathexis both of the ego and of one's own person. In this usage | 
originated also the frequently found formulation that at the | 
beginning of life all libido is in the ego, part of which is sent out 

15I wish to express my thanks for the privilege of seeing this note in type 
script. It will appear in Standard Edition, XIX, now in print. 


16 Hartmann, Heinz: The Ego Concept in Freud's Work. Int, J. Psa, XXXVII 
1956, P- 433- 
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later to cathect the object. In this case it seems perfectly clear 
that what Freud thought of was the cathexis of one's own person 
preceding that of the object's—if for no other reason than that, 
at least at that time, he did not think that anything comparable 
to the ego was present at birth.' Hartmann concludes that this 
‘would mean that, for the definition of narcissism, the distinc- 
tion of the libidinal cathexis of one's own person, as opposed to 
that of the objects, is the essential element’. 

There are several objections to this proposition. The first is 
that it avoids the issue by begging the question. The embarrass- 
ing fact is that our present theory of the mind and the theory of 
primary narcissism lead us to apparently insoluble contradic- 
tions. Hartmann tries to save the situation by introducing an 
ad hoc concept instead of examining what is wrong with both 
theories or, at any rate, with one of them. To examine the 
meaning of the concept, ‘the libidinal cathexis of one's own per- 
son’, we must define ‘one’s own person’. Is it the sum total of the 
conscious and the preconscious? Does it include the whole of the 
€go and the superego or only those parts of these two institu- 
tions which are conscious, while totally excluding the id? Or 
should the id be included too? In this case, we must ask how 
this is possible, for no one has conscious access to the id and it 
is thus difficult to see how it can be felt as self. I think it fair to 
Say that ‘one’s own person’ and the ‘self’ are vague and nebulous 
concepts like ‘character’ and ‘personality’; they are ill-defined 
terms, useful in an emergency but probably inadmissible as es- 
capes from a theoretical difficulty. 

If we accept the new terminology, proposed originally by 
Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein, many though not all of the 
internal contradictions in the theory of primary narcissism dis- 
appear. There remain, however, two questions: first, do any new 
complications arise in the wake of this revised terminology; and 
"cond; would Freud have accepted it? Neither of these ques- 
tons is difficult to answer. Defining narcissism as a libidinal 
cathexis of the self would compel us to distinguish, in addition 
to the general form of self-narcissism, special classes of id narcis- 
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sism, ego narcissism, and superego narcissism— possibly each of 
them in primary and in secondary forms. Though this appar- 
ently precise subdivision may prove advantageous in the future 
— provided the self can be sufficiently defined to distinguish it 
from ego, id, and superego—I foresee unnecessary theoretical 
complications from it. 

This new terminology does not remove our clinical doubts 
about the primary nature of any of these new types of narcissistic 
cathexes. Unless we assume that not only the Anlage but also 
some relevant parts of the superego are phylogenetically pre- 
formed, its cathexis must be a secondary one derived from the 
cathexes of the objects which were introjected ontogenetically, 
as described by Freud in The Ego and the Id. If we accept 
Freud's conclusion that the ego is gradually developed by a 
process of maturation, then its cathexis must develop at roughly 
the same rate; that is, it cannot be primary. We are left thus with 
id narcissism as a possibly primary state. One can imagine, as 
James Strachey does without much difficulty, that the id is the 
source, or even the reservoir, of the libido, but not its original 
object. Libido has always been pictured as a current or flow; it 
is difficult to conceive that the source and the target of a stream 
are identical unless the stream turns outward from its source, 
then changes its direction and returns whence it started. This 
picture, however, would fit only what we call secondary narcis- 
sism. In any case, a source without an outflow would result in 
increasing tension. Possibly this was Freud's meaning when he 
wrote: ‘... in the last resort, we must begin to love in order not 
to fall ill, and we are bound to fall ill if, in consequence of frus- 
tration, we are unable to love’.17 

This problem of defining topographically the part of the men- 
tal apparatus cathected by hypothetical primary narcissism—in 
contradistinction to the source of all libido—was never solved 
by Freud, and, in my opinion, it is only put to one side and not 
resolved by the proposition of Hartmann, Kris, and Loewen- 
stein. True, if we compare the two passages in The Ego and the 

17 Standard Edition, XIV, p. 85. 
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Id with the two above-quoted passages from Three Essays and 
from An Outline of Psychoanalysis, we must admit that the 
proposition of Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein seems to be 
well-founded. In this sense the introduction of the ‘self’ is a 
useful proposition: it apparently tidies up a rather untidy 
theory. But we doubt that it does anything else. Specifically, can 
we predict new clinical observations from it, and can it help us 
explain well-established clinical phenomena hitherto inexplic- 
able? Both questions must be answered in the negative. Further- 
more, the introduction of the ‘self’ does not even attempt to 
solve the important contradiction in chronology discussed in the 
first section of this paper. 

In spite of Hartmann's stern criticism, Freud was anything 
but a careless writer; he must have had some reason for always 
returning to the cathexis of the ego when he spoke about narcis- 
sism. I concur with Edoardo Weiss in his expression of strong 
doubts that Freud ever agreed to the new propositions of Hart- 
mann, Kris, and Loewenstein.!? It must be admitted that Freud 
never aspired to be an obsessional theoretician, yet he was defi- 
nitely an impeccable clinical observer; and I have found invari- 
ably that the more closely one examines his clinical descriptions, 
the more one is impressed by their verity and profundity. It is 
therefore my belief that the internal contradiction in the theory 
of primary narcissism is not caused by careless usage or inability 
to see clearly and define exactly, but rather by Freud's unwill- 
ingness to give up or modify clinical observations for the sake 
Of a tidy theory. The reason he invariably returned to the 
cathexis of the ego by libido when he spoke of narcissism is 
simply that this is what can be observed. Everything else is 
Speculation, plausible or false, but not observable clinical fact.!? 


75 Weiss, Edoardo: 4 Comparative Study of Psychoanalytic Ego Concepts. Int. 
J. Psa, XXX VIII, 1957, Pp. 209-222. 

19 It is also possible that the idea of primary narcissism was an attempt to solve 

à psychological conflict. On innumerable occasions Freud referred in his writings 

to his intense attachment to his mother—the anadlitic type of object choice, We 

also of his profound attachment to men, a powerful current throughout his 

life, which had started at the age of two or even earlier in relation to his nephew, 


ill 
CLINICAL FACTS ABOUT NARCISSISM 


Let us follow Freud who, in his paper, On Narcissism, advised 
us that speculative or theoretical ‘ideas are not the foundation 
of science, upon which everything rests: that foundation is ob 
servation alone. They are not the bottom but the top of the 
whole structure, and they can be replaced and discarded with 
out damaging it.’ Accordingly, let us examine the clinical ob 
servations on which Freud based the existence of narcissism in 
his 1914 paper. Defenders of the theory will say first, like Freud, 
that clinical observations cannot either prove or disprove ptt 
mary narcissism, that it is only a theory. Then, like Freud, they 
will give clinical observations to make the theory acceptable 
My intention in this section is to show that the observations, of 
which Freud and after him the theoreticians based the hy 
pothesis of primary narcissism, prove the existence of secondary. 
narcissism only. A theory of primary narcissism can be attache | 
to them but does not follow from them. 

In his paper, On Narcissism, Freud enumerates five clinical: 
facts on which he based his theory of narcissism, though in fact 
he used eight in his argument. He mentions first the study 0f 
schizophrenia and of homosexuality, then continues: ‘Other 
means of approach . . . by which we may obtain a better know! 
edge of narcissism [are] the study of organic diseases, of hypo 
chondria, and of the erotic life of the sexes’? The three other 
facts not mentioned here but used in the argument are: 1, the. 
various psychotic and normal overvaluations of self and objecti 


John—a narcissistic type of object choice. There are many indications in Freud 
life, among them his long engagement and late marriage, which show that he et 
countered considerable difficulties when trying to find a satisfactory solution 
this conflict. It is credible that the theory of primary narcissism, apart from its 
scientific value, served the additional purpose of pushing those two conflicting. 
strivings into the background and erecting in their place a comforting theoretical 
structure free of conflict, at any rate for its creator, 

20 Standard Edition, XIV, p. TI. 

21 Ibid., p. 82. 
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2, sleep; 8, observations of young children and infants. In the 
case of organic disease or of hypochondria there is no question 
that we are dealing with secondary narcissism, that is, with 
libido withdrawn from objects; but what about the other clini- 
cal observations? 

I shall start with observations concerning homosexuality and 
the erotic life of the two sexes. After referring to his theory o£ 
‘the finding of an object’ from Three Essays, Freud continues: 
‘Side by side, however, with this type and source of object choice 
which may be called the "anaclitic" or "attachment" type, psy- 
choanalytic research has revealed a second type, which we were 
not prepared for finding. We have discovered, especially clearly 
in people whose libidinal development has suffered some dis- 
turbance, such as perverts and homosexuals, that in their later 
choice of love objects they have taken as model not their mother 
but their own selves.’ By this he means the narcissistic type of 
object choice. He finishes the paragraph: ‘With this observa- 
tion we have the strongest of the reasons which have led us to 
adopt the hypothesis of narcissism’. 

Which type of narcissism is Freud referring to here? The 
phrase I italicized suggests that it is secondary narcissism. This 
agrees with the assumption that in describing the anaclitic type 
Freud quotes a development which may be called normal, 
whereas in describing the narcissistic type he cites severely patho- 
logical instances, If one accepts primary narcissism as a stage in 
normal development, it is strange that no normal type seems to 
derive from it. 

A further argument for my thesis, that the narcissistic type of 
Object choice depends on secondary and not on primary narcis- 
Sism, can be found in the historical passage where Freud used 
the word ‘narcissism’ for the first time in print. This was in a 
footnote added in 1910 to Three Essays: ‘. . . In all the cases we 
have examined we have established the fact that the future in- 
Verts, in the earliest years of their childhood, pass through a 
Phase of very intense but short-lived fixation to a woman (usu- 

#2 Ibid., XIV, p. 87 (italics added). 
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ally their mother), and that, after leaving this behind, they 
identify themselves with a woman and take themselves as their 
sexual object. That is to say, they proceed from a narcissistic 
basis, and look for a young man who resembles themselves and 
whom they may love as their mothers loved them.'?? This isa 
categorical statement indeed; moreover it is based on clinical 
observations which have been confirmed by everyone who has 
analyzed homosexuals. It constitutes the strongest possible argu. 
ment for the secondary nature of the narcissistic type of object 
choice. 

Another group of clinical observations, though not mentioned 
explicitly in the enumeration, is extensively used by Freud to 
prove the existence of narcissism. This group comprises all sorts 
of unrealistic overvaluations, from psychotic megalomania 
through overvaluation of oneself or one’s love objects to ideali- 
zation. In every case of overvaluation of an external object, it 
is evident that the first cathexis is by object libido which may 
be re-enforced secondarily by narcissistic libido—certainly not 
a prima facie argument for primary narcissism. The case for the 
secondary nature of narcissism in psychotic megalomania is even 
stronger. Similarly, it is easy to show that the formation of the 
ego ideal, in fact any idealization, depends on secondary narcis- 
sism. Any ideal starts by the internalization of something de 
rived from and modeled on external objects, usually parental 
figures. This building up is called introjection. We must admit 
that only important external objects, those strongly cathected 
by libido, are introjected. 

Closely connected with idealization is the overvaluation of 
oneself observed among primitive people and among children 
which in analytic theory is customarily called ‘omnipotence’. On 
occasion this term is explicitly attenuated by adjectives such à 
‘illusory’ or ‘hallucinatory’, but this meaning is always and it 
variably implied whenever the term omnipotence is used. In 
itself, this suggests that this well-authenticated clinical observ 


23 Standard Edition, VII, p. 145. 
24 Cf. also The Ego and the Id, Chapter III. 
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tion is secondary in nature, that is, subsequent to frustration. 
If adults, or for that matter children, who exhibit omnipotent 
attitudes are analyzed, the omnipotence is invariably revealed as 
a desperate attempt to defend themselves against a crushing 
feeling of impotence. As far as I know, anthropological data 
about primitive people are in accord with this explanation. As 
our knowledge about infantile omnipotence is based mainly on 
extrapolations from facts observed in adults or older children, 
I believe they cannot be used without further proof for the 
existence of primary narcissism. They are evidence only for the 
existence of secondary narcissism. 

The next clinical phenomenon adduced by Freud to prove 
the existence of narcissism is sleep, which, remarkably, he did 
Not include in the enumeration quoted above. He referred to it, 
apparently as an afterthought, at the end of his discussion of the 
changes in the distribution of libido in the course of organic 
diseases. There he says: ‘In both states we have, if nothing else, 
examples of changes in the distribution of libido that are con- 
sequent upon the change in the ego’.*® This impeccable clinical 
description Suggests that these narcissistic states are secondary 
in nature, 

Sleep both from the biological and the psychological points of 
view shows unquestionably a number of very primitive features. 
Since The Interpretation of Dreams appeared in print it has 
been one of the most frequently quoted instances of regression. 
It has been often argued that sleep, especially deep, dreamless 
sleep, should be considered as one of the nearest approximations 
in a normal individual to the hypothetical state of primary nar- 
cissism, the other example being the antenatal state. Freud, 
Ferenczi, and many others have noted that these two states ex- 
hibit so many similar features that together they constitute a 
Most impressive argument. 

Though No one can contest the regressive nature of sleep, one 
must ask, what is the fixation point which the sleeper strives to 
approximate? Primary narcissism is one answer. But is this the 

?* Standard Edition, XIV, p. 83. 
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only possibility? My answer is to quote from a most interesting. 
and stimulating but sadly neglected and almost forgotten book 
the first paragraph of a chapter entitled Coitus and Sleep: "To 
the far-reaching analogy between the strivings which are real 
ized in coitus and in sleep we have made reference too often and 
too insistently to be able to retreat now from the task of examin- 
ing somewhat more closely into these two biologically so sig: 
nificant adaptations, their resemblances and their differences 
In my Stages of Development of the Reality Sense the first sleep. 
of the newborn—to which the careful isolation, the warm swad: 
dling by mother or nurse contribute—was described as a replica 
of the intrauterine state. The child, frightened, crying, shaken - 
by the traumatic experience of birth, soon becomes lulled in 
this sleeping state which creates in it a feeling—on a reality 
basis, on the one hand, and on the other hallucinatorily, that is, 
illusorily—as though no such tremendous shock had occurred 
at all. Freud [Introductory Lectures] has said, indeed, that 
strictly speaking the human being is not completely born; he is 
not born in the full sense, seeing that through going nightly t0 
bed he spends half his life in, as it were, the mother's womb. 
Apparently, orgasm in coitus, and falling asleep, can be 
achieved only if a state of harmony or, at any rate, peace is €% 
tablished between individual and environment. One condition | 
for the state of peace is the environment's success in protecting. 
the individual from any disturbing stimulation from the out 
side, and in preventing the intrusion of any unnecessarily €% 
citing or disturbing stimuli. Consonant with this is the clinical 


ment in which—to use a modern expression—the environment. 
‘holds’ the individual. 


From the very rich literature on sleep, I cite Mark Kanzéh 


26 Ferenczi, Sandor: Thalassa, A Theory of Genitality. New York: The P: cho 
analytic Quarterly, Inc., 1938, p. 73. 
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whose observations are relevant to the topic under discussion. 
He says: ‘Falling asleep is not a simple narcissistic regression 

. . the sleeper is not truly alone, but “sleeps with" his intro- 
jected good object. This is evidenced in the habits of sleepers— 
the physical demands of the child for its parents, of the adult 
for his sex partner, and of the neurotic for lights, toys, and rit- 
uals—as preliminary conditions for sleep.'?' Additional intro- 
jective rituals among adults enumerated by Kanzer are eating, 
drinking, swallowing of pills, bathing; among children: de- 
mands for nursing, rocking, lullabies. And Bertram Lewin's 
dream screen is of course equated with the dream partner. 
Kanzer sums up: ‘Sleep is not a phenomenon of primary but 
rather of secondary narcissism, at least after early infancy, and 
the sleeper shares his slumbers with an introjected object’.?* 

Thus sleep, which at first so impressive an argument for the 
existence of primary narcissism, becomes a rather dubious one. 
True, the individual withdraws from the world of objects when 
falling asleep and is to all appearances alone. The withdrawal 
and solitude which were interpreted as narcissism revealed on 
closer examination that the sleeper's true aim was to escape 
from the strains of his ordinary relationships and to recapture a 
more primitive, satisfying form of relationship with objects 
whose interests were identical with his. Examples of such ob- 
jects are comfortable beds, pillows, houses, rooms, books, flow- 
ers, toys, and transitional objects.?? They are representatives or 
symbols of internal objects which, in their turn, derive from 
early contacts with the environment, satisfactory feedings, warm 
Soft wrappings, safe holding or cuddling by the mother, rocking, 
and lullabies. The observations quoted show that the sleeper's 
regression is to this world and not to the primary narcissism 
where there is no environment to which to relate. 

27 Kanzer, Mark: The Communicative Function of the Dream. Int. J. Psa. 
XXXVI, 1955, p. 261. 

28 Ibid., p. 265. 

29 Winnicott, D. W.: Transitional Objects and Transitional Phenomena (1951). 
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Books, Inc., 1958. 
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IV 
SCHIZOPHRENIA AND RELATED CONDITIONS 


The last but one clinical observation offered by Freud to justify 
the introduction of narcissism is schizophrenic regression. Every: 
body agrees that schizophrenics withdraw their interest from 
the external world—at any rate that is the impression they make, 
In discussing the dynamics of schizophrenic regressions, Freud 
invariably started his argument like this: ‘The libido that is 
liberated by frustration does not remain attached to objects in ' 
fantasy, but withdraws to the ego'.3? This formula was repeated 
whenever Freud approached the problem of schizophrenia. A 
few years after the introduction of the concept, narcissism, an- 
other sentence appeared which more often than not was men- 
tioned with the previous one. In the Introductory Lectures, 
Freud discusses the fixation points to which the various neuroses 
regress and states that in schizophrenia it is ‘. . . probably [to] 
the stage of primary narcissism [that] dementia praecox finally 
returns'?! This is a theoretical statement; moreover it suffers 
from all the contradictions inherent in the theory of primary 
narcissism, What are the clinical observations? 

Opinions diverge as to whether schizophrenics can or cannot 
be radically improved by psychoanalysis, but there is a general 
consensus that they are far from inaccessible to it provided the 
standard analytic technique has been considerably modified to 
make it applicable to their treatment. Expressed in theoretical 
terms, this well-established clinical experience means (a) that 
the impression of schizophrenics being withdrawn from the €x- 
ternal world is only partially true; they are withdrawn from the 
world of normal relationships?? but (b) they are capable ofan 


other kind of relationship which all modifications of technique 
aim to provide. ' 


30 Standard Edition, XIV, p. 86. 

31 Op. cit., p. 352. 

32I have described normal relationships as triangular or cedipal relationship* 
Cf. Balint, Michael: The Three Areas of the Mind. Theoretical Consideration’: 
Int. J. Psa., XXXIX, 1958, pp. 328-340. " 
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I cannot review the very rich literature on this subject, but 
the remark will suffice that this kind of relationship, or tech- 
nique, demands much more from the analyst than the standard 
technique. This does not mean that the analyst must satisfy all 
the patient's needs immediately and unconditionally, but that 
he must be able to prove himself capable of understanding the 
patient and of working in harmony with him. 

This is true for all regressed patients, including schizo- 
phrenics. All of them seem to be highly sensitive to the analyst's 
moods, and the more regressed the patient is, the more sensitive 
he becomes. What a normal or neurotic patient would not even 
notice usually affects or, more correctly, disturbs a regressed 
patient deeply. To avoid this disturbance the analyst must be 
'in tune' with his patient. As long as this is achieved, the analytic 
Work proceeds steadily, comparable to a steady growth; but if he 
cannot remain ‘in tune’ the patient may react with anxiety, with 
very noisy aggressive symptoms, or with despair. 

This ‘harmony’ or ‘being in tune’ must include the regressed 
patient's whole life, not merely his relationship with the analyst. 
It is in the nature of the analytic situation that this harmony 
can be maintained only for short periods; periodically the 
analyst must detach himself from his patient to review the 
situation ‘objectively’ and perhaps give a well-considered in- 
terpretation. As a rule these patients can stand relationships 
with a real external object for brief periods only; consequently 
these periods must be saved for the analytic work. Should the 
environment, that is, everyday life, make too great demands on 
the patient, a good deal of his available libido will be drained 
away and not enough will be left for the analysis. Hence origi- 
Nate the sometimes inordinate demands by analysts in charge 
of this kind of patient that the environment should completely 

“fall in’ with the patient, ‘hold’ him, in order to enable the 
Patient to concentrate all his remaining libido in a more defi- 
nite, therapeutic object relationship with his analyst. 

Once the importance of this condition is realized one under- 
stands why so many reports on treatment of schizophrenics end 
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with melancholy passages like these: ‘At this point because of 
external circumstances the treatment had to be interrupted’; or 
‘Unfortunately the relatives intervened and the treatment had 
to be discontinued’. 

A theoretical aspect of this condition of ‘harmony’ is the 
‘schizophrenogenic mother’ who could not be in a state of 
harmony with her child. A wise and experienced clinician 
writes: ‘These mothers love their children who become schizo- 
phrenics not only excessively but conditionally. The condition 
for their love is one that the schizophrenic child cannot meet. 
... These mothers saw only the normal outer shell of the chil- 
dren and were impervious as to any impressions as to what 
went on within them.’* A very interesting clinical description 
of the importance of this harmonious environment for the 
treatment of schizophrenics appears in a book by Stanton and 
Schwartz,** where it is convincingly shown that any disharmony 
in the environment, that is, between various members of the 
staff who are concerned with a patient’s treatment, leads to a 
deterioration of his condition. 

It appears then that the well-established clinical observation 
of schizophrenic withdrawal cannot be used as proof of a pri- 
mary narcissistic state. It would, in fact, be more correct to say 
that the schizophrenic has a much closer tie with, and is much 
more dependent on, his environment than the so-called normal 
or neurotic. True, a superficial observation of his behavior does 
not reveal this close tie and this desperate dependence; on the 
contrary, it creates the impression of withdrawal and of lack of 
any contact. In this respect schizophrenic regression may be a 
counterpart to the infantile or foetal phase in which too we find 
exactly the same condition: an outward appearance of narcis- 
sistic independence, of no awareness of the external world, of 
fleeting and seemingly unimportant contacts with part objects, 
all of which modern research has shown—as in the research of 
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Spitz% on the effects of early deprivation—only thinly cover a 
desperate dependence and a very great need for harmony. 

Having discussed the curious contradictions in the attitude 
of schizophrenics toward their environment, we may add that 
this is only an exaggerated example of the attitudes found 
generally among narcissistic people. Although their interest is 
centered upon their ego—or their own self, using Hartmann's 
term—and although apparently they have very little love to give 
to people, they are anything but secure or independent; neither 
can they be described as stable, self-contained, or self-sufficient. 
Asa rule they are highly sensitive to any failure of the environ- 
ment in treating them as they expect to be treated; they are 
easily hurt and offended, and the offenses rankle for a long time. 

Narcissistic people are hardly ever able to exist alone. As a 
rule they live together with their split-off doublets on the pat- 
tern of such famous couples as Faust and Mephistopheles, Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, Don juan and Leporello. In all 
these cases—as pointed out many times in the analytic literature 
from Otto Rank to Helene Deutsch?'—the unglamorous and 
unnarcissistic partner, who is capable of object love, is the 
one who is really independent from the hazards of everyday 
life and can cope with them—the partner without whose help 
and ministration the glamorous and seemingly independent 
narcissistic partner would perish miserably. In real life, often 
enough the unglamorous partner is the narcissistic hero's own 
mother. 

We have come to the conclusion that truly narcissistic men 
and women are in fact pretending. They are desperately de- 
pendent on their environment; their narcissism can be pre- 
Served only on condition that their environment is willing or 
can be forced to look after them. This is true generally from the 
Breatest dictator to the poorest catatonic. 

A good opportunity for observing changes from adult object 
Qui D 2M A.: Anaclitic Depression. In: The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
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relationship to narcissism, then to this sort of primitive rela- 
tionship and back again in fairly rapid succession, is provided 
us by the analysis of alcoholics, especially periodic drinkers, 
Their object relationships, though usually fairly intense, are 
shaky and unstable. As a consequence, these people are easily | 
thrown off their balance, the most common cause being a clash | 
of interests between themselves and one of their important love, | 
objects. This clash readily appears to them so overwhelming | 
that they feel utterly unable to remedy the situation; they then 
withdraw practically all their object libido. No one matters 
any more, only their narcissism. On the one hand they feel 
themselves to be the center of every attention both friendly 
and hostile, and on the other, utterly wretched and forsaken. 

Usually it is in this state that they start to drink, though of 
course there may be other precipitants. Whatever the cause, the 
first effect of intoxication is invariably the establishment of a 
feeling that all is well between them and their environment. In | 
my experience the yearning for this feeling of harmony is the 
most important cause of alcoholism or, for that matter, of any 
form of addiction. At this point all sorts of secondary processes 
set in which threaten the harmony, and the alcoholic in despair | 
drinks more and more in order to maintain or at any rate to 
salvage some of it. 

A most important feature of this state of harmony surround- 
ing the intoxicated drinker is that in this world there are no 
people who are the objects of love or hate, especially no demand- 
ing people or objects. The harmony can be kept up only as 
long as the drinker is capable of getting rid of everything and 
everybody that might make demands on him; many periodic 
drinkers either shut themselves in and drink by themselves or 
escape from their familiar world of objects and people and 
seek an environment in which they have had no previous con: - 
tact, which cannot demand anything of them, especially n0 - 
lasting libidinal commitment. An impressive realization of these 
two worlds—the normal one with lasting libidinal commitments 
and the drunken one with only fleeting cathexes—was enacted 
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in Chaplin's film, City Lights. People in this new world are to 
be tolerated only so long as they are sympathetic and friendly; 
the slightest criticism or clash of interest provokes violent re- 
actions in the drinker, with his desperate need to maintain 
harmony with the world created by alcohol. 

The gist of the exposition in this section (IV) is that schizo- 
phrenics—contrary to theoretical expectations—are capable, 
even in their most regressed states, of responding to their en- 
vironment and are thus accessible to attempts at analytic ther- 
apy. The response, however, is tenuous and precarious because 
of their compelling need for harmonious relationships. This 
suggests that their narcissistic withdrawal is secondary, subse- 
quent to frustration. The other states reviewed briefly in this 
section—alcoholism, deeply disturbed or narcissistic states— 
present the same picture; everywhere the same primitive need 
for harmony, frustration because of the exacting demands from 
the partner in general and from the analyst in particular, and 
withdrawal into secondary narcissism. 


M 
ANTENATAL AND EARLY POSTNATAL STATES 


After having surveyed the clinical facts that Freud used to sup- 
port the introduction of the concept, narcissism, we are left with 
the conclusion that apart from two all were clear-cut cases of 
secondary narcissism. We found only two phenomena which 
could not be explained purely on the basis of secondary nar- 
Cissism: the regressive states in schizophrenia and deep dreamless 
sleep. Yet, even in these instances it appeared that the fixation 
Point toward which the regression tended was not necessarily 
primary narcissism but a very primitive form of relationship in 
Which a probably undifferentiated environment was very in- 
tensely cathected. 

We must not forget, however, that this difficulty was cor- 
rectly forecast by Freud, the clinician, who stated in 1914: 
+++ the primary narcissism of children which we have assumed 
and which forms one of the postulates of our theories of the 
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apy. The response, however, is tenuous and precarious because 
of their compelling need for harmonious relationships. This 
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present the same picture; everywhere the same primitive need 
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V 
ANTENATAL AND EARLY POSTNATAL STATES 


After having surveyed the clinical facts that Freud used to sup- 
port the introduction of the concept, narcissism, we are left with 
the conclusion that apart from two all were clear-cut cases of 
secondary narcissism. We found only two phenomena which 
could not be explained purely on the basis of secondary nar- 
Cissism: the regressive states in schizophrenia and deep dreamless 
sleep. Yet, even in these instances it appeared that the fixation 
Point toward which the regression tended was not necessarily 
primary narcissism but a very primitive form of relationship in 
Which a probably undifferentiated environment was very in- 
tensely cathected. 
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+++ the primary narcissism of children which we have assumed 
and which forms one of the postulates of our theories of the 
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libido, is less easy to grasp by direct observation than to confirm 
by inferences from elsewhere’ 55 Freud, the theoretician, is opti- 
mistic and goes on with his constructions, while the clinician is, 
to say the least, cautious if not sceptical. 

In this passage Freud talks about the primary narcissism of 
children, while prevailing psychoanalytic theory forces us to 
consider the primary narcissism in the antenatal state. This 
tendency of antedating is fairly general in analytic theory. If an 
assumption proves to be incompatible with clinical observation, 
instead of rejecting it as untenable or, at any rate, re-examining 
it, it is antedated to refer to still earlier phases of development, 
so early as to be beyond the reach of any clinical observation. 

I shall discuss chiefly Greenacre's ideas relating to this topic, 
as she is a recognized authority in the field and has written ex- 
tensively on the topic? For the sake of simplification I have 
grouped these ideas: 1, those relating to foetal life proper; 2, 
those relating to the changes caused by birth; and 3, those re- 
lating to the earliest phase of extrauterine life. 

Greenacre says: ‘From a biological viewpoint narcissism may 
be defined as the libidinal component of growth'.*? Following 
Freud, she then states: ‘Narcissism is coincidental with life 
throughout, . . . narcissistic libido is in fact to be found wher- 
ever there is a spark of life';*! or, more specifically, ‘In the foetus 
the narcissism is reduced to the simplest terms, being almost or 
entirely devoid of psychic content". 

While Greenacre's statements are plausible and make sense 
as a whole, they rest on assumptions which cannot be proved or 
disproved by observation. She thinks—and a great number of 
analysts agree with her—that statements of this kind are justifi- 
able extrapolations from various clinical and biological obser- 
vations, though she would doubtless agree that we have only 
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views and vague ideas and no hard facts about the distribution 
of libido in intrauterine life, about ‘the libidinal component of 
growth’, or about ‘narcissism entirely devoid of psychic content’. 
I know that it is somewhat unfair to an author to use isolated 
phrases out of context, but I submit that using phrases of this 
kind without stating unequivocally that they do not claim to 
describe clinical findings but are merely speculations is unfair 
to the reader. 

In her book Greenacre gives an excellent description of the 
imagery which people use to express their feelings about, or pos- 
sibly ‘memories’ of, birth, which may be felt, for instance, as ‘a 
bridge from one mode of existence to another . . . a chiasma . . . 
a hiatus . . . a kind of black-out very closely resembling death’, 
and so on.*? 

Greenacre concludes that the experiences of birth comprise 
possibly all this imagery as overdetermining factors, but per- 
haps its most fundamental characteristic is a precipitate but suc- 
cessfully achieved change from one mode of life to another. She 
writes: ‘I can only think that the disturbance of the gross econ- 
omy of foetal narcissistic libido which occurs at birth is just this: 
some transition from the almost complete dependence of intra- 
uterine life to the very beginnings of individuation, at least to 
the quasi-dependence outside the mother's body instead of the 
complete dependence inside’.** 

She repeats Freud’s dictum that experiences during birth 
seem to organize the individual’s anxiety pattern, and adds, 
‘While the establishment of anxiety patterns is a protection 
against danger, the organization of the narcissism forms an in- 
strument of positive attack, a propulsive aggressive drive’. 

All these descriptions can be interpreted, with some diffi- 
culty, as possible pointers to a state of primary narcissism, and 
this is how Greenacre uses them. In my opinion, however, they 
can be interpreted—and without straining a point—as rather 

48 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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strong arguments for the assumption of an early, intensiv 
teraction between the foetus-baby and its environment. 
means a sudden interruption of a hitherto gratifying relatio 
ship with an environment in which, it is true, there are as j 
no objects, which is a kind of unstructured ‘ocean’. 3 

I wish to point out that all of Greenacre’s clinical descrip 
that refer to the effects of postnatal events can be taken asa 
ments for the secondary nature of narcissism—as subsequen 
frustration by the environment. To demonstrate this I quot 
passage from her paper, Pregenital Patterning. ‘Returni 
the question of increased primary narcissism due to early 
peated overstimulation of the infant, such increase implies 
prolongation and greater intensity of the tendency to p: 
identification as noted, and impairment of the developing s en 
of reality in combination with the increased capacity of body 
sponsiveness and registration of stimulus.’ 

Early infancy is often described as an undifferentiated sta 
in which there is still no boundary between individual and € 
vironment. An alternative, or parallel, description states thi 
early infancy is the phase of primary narcissism and prima 
identification, which latter is often defined as the functional 
pect of primary narcissism. I should like to point out—provid: 
‘identification’ retains its normal meaning—that there is a 1 
cal contradiction in accepting the coexistence of these two stat 
As mentioned above, Freud was fully aware of this fact and ¢ 
cussed it in Chapter III of The Ego and the Id. Any identific 
tion in the usual sense means a change in the ego under th 
influence of some external object, or some part of the enviro 
ment, which was intensely cathected previously. Even the mo 
primary identification is with something outside the individu: 
in order to bring about a change in the ego according to al 
external pattern, this pattern must mean a good deal for th 
individual. Thus my contention is that there cannot be any 
mary identification. All identifications must by definition b 
secondary to some object or environmental cathexis. It foll 
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then that primary narcissism and primary identification cannot 
exist at the same time, if they exist at all. 

Another frequent argument for primary narcissism is that the 
infant in its earliest days cannot be aware of the external world. 
As there is no external world for it to cathect, it must be thought 
of as living in primary narcissism. Should this argument appear 
in conflict with observed facts it is often attenuated; the infant 
either falls asleep and is thus 'away' from the influence of the 
world, or if awake it must be assumed—as for instance, by W. 
Hoffer—‘that the environment-mother has come to the aid of 
the child’s primary narcissism and so there is no ego yet, no 
idea of danger, anxiety, or defense. . . . [Thus] what is needed 
is a hold to maintain the state of primary narcissism, an equiva- 
lent for the holding qualities of the prenatal mother.’ 4” 

In the same paper Hoffer raises the point that Freud might 
have been influenced in his theories about early states by the 
form of infant care prevalent in his day, namely, swaddling. 
The swaddling clothes, according to Hoffer, ‘act as a narcissistic 
tind for the developing ego’, because the infants are protected 
from external stimulation and in consequence their object re- 
lationships are possibly retarded. ‘With the removal of the 
swaddling clothes the infant’s primary narcissism has been en- 
dangered as well: not really, of course, but only for the observer 
who started to see object-relatedness which overlaid primary 
Narcissism’; and he adds, ‘I wonder . . . whether we do not claim 
as progress in the science of psychoanalysis what in effect 
amounts to an adaptation of our theories to conditions (that is, 
in nursing habits) prevailing in the present’.‘® 

All these arguments are hardly more than begging the ques- 
tion. First it is decreed that a state of primary narcissism exists 
and in order to keep this decree inviolate it is further decreed (a) 
that the environment-mother must ‘hold’ the infant to protect 
the state of primary narcissism, (b) that the child must not be- 
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come aware of any change in this ‘holding’, and (c) that any 
observed relationship with the environment, and any observed 
response to a change in the 'holding' (absence of swaddling), 
must be disregarded as false; otherwise the whole theoretical 
structure will collapse. 

I think it would be much simpler to accept the idea that 
relationship with the environment exists in a primitive form 
right from the start and that the infant may become aware of 
and respond to any considerable change in it. This would mean, 
however, using Hoffer's argument, that the theory of primary 
narcissism has been based chiefly on experiences with infants 
who were treated insensitively, with stiff swaddling, rigid nurs 
ing routine, etc., who in consequence were forced at much to0 
early a phase to develop secondary narcissism, largely because 
of seriously disturbed relationships with their environment. 


Mi 
PRIMARY LOVE 

The assumption of primary narcissism, though offering us à 
neat, tidy, and logical theory, has landed us into insoluble cot 
tradictions and uncertainties. In our theoretical considerations 
we can easily indicate the source of libido as the id, but it has 
proved impossible to place topographically either ‘the great 
reservoir of the libido’ or the anchorage point of primary nar 
cissism, The various descriptions given by Freud are contradit 
tory and inconsistent, and the new propositions of Hartmann 
Kris, and Loewenstein, and of James Strachey, while solving some 
problems, have created new ones. The other insoluble contri 
diction is about placement in time: primary object relationship. 
primary autoerotism, primary narcissism were each descri ; 
in turn equally categorically by Freud as the earliest, most primi 
tive form of the individual's relationship with his environment 

In this predicament analytic theory resorted to placing PI* 
mary functions further back temporally. Whereas Freud spoke 
of the primary narcissism of children, modern theory has fo 
it necessary to attribute primary narcissism to the foetus. I tri 
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to show that what is acquired by this attempt is a ‘suitcase 
theory’: you find in it only what you have put in. 

During all the forty-five years since the introduction of narcis- 
sism no new clinical observations have been described to prove 
the existence or acceptability of primary narcissism, a highly 
Suggestive historical fact. Whereas the literature on primary 
narcissism is scanty and hardly goes beyond repeating the various 
statements and suggestions made by Freud, the literature on 
secondary narcissism is very rich and based on excellent clinical 
observations, 

A good theory must possess at least some of the following 
qualities: 1. It must be free from inherent contradictions. The 
theory of primary narcissism was faulty in this respect from its 
inception, and repeated attempts to remedy the fault have failed. 
2. It must present an zsthetic structure that allows integration 
Of disjointed observations so that each may better be under- 
Stood. The theory of primary narcissism fails to do so. 3. On the 
basis of a theory one should be able to make predictions, draw 
conclusions or inferences that are capable of verification or ref- 
utation. The theory of primary narcissism led only to further 
theoretical speculations which were either beyond possible 
Verification or, in one instance (the inaccessibility of schizo- 
phrenics to analytic treatment), proved false. 

My alternative proposition is in two parts, First, the theory 
Of primary narcissism having proved self-contradictory and un- 
Productive, I cannot see any point in clinging to it. Second, 
Clinical experiences with patients should be employed to con- 
struct a new theory which could replace primary narcissism, one 
Which might be more suitable for verification or refutation by 

t observation, Those who are familiar with my writings | 

will anticipate that my proposition is a theory of primary rela- 
Ip to the environment: briefly, primary love. 

To avoid any possible misunder adii I wish to point out 

aat calling my theory primary love does not mean that I be- 

sadism and hate have no, or only a negligible, place in 

life. I do believe that they are secondary phenomena, 
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consequences of inevitable frustrations. The aim of all human 
strivings is to establish—or, probably, re-establish—an all-embrac- 
ing harmony with one's environment, to be able to love in peace. 
While sadism and hate are incompatible with this desire, ag- 
gressiveness, perhaps even violence, may be used and even en- 
joyed well into the stages immediately preceding the desired 
harmony, but not within the state of harmony itself. These are 
the main reasons that led me to call my theory primary love. 
A fortiori fiat denominatio. 

Although this theory has taken many years of clinical experi- 
ence to reach its present form—I reported my first tentative 
formulations in 1932—I shall present it here, for the sake of 
brevity, in apodictic form, the more so as it was recently dis- 
cussed at some length.*? 

According to the theory of primary narcissism the individual 
is born having little or no relationship with his environment. In 
this world only one object exists, the self, the ego, or the id, as 
the case may be, and all libido is concentrated in one or in all 
three of them. To start with biological facts, we know that the 
foetus's dependence on its environment is extreme, certainly 
more intense than an infant's or an adult's. Consequently it is 
essential for its well-being and orderly development that the en- 
vironment should at all times approximate as nearly as pos 
sible the foetal needs. Great discrepancies between need and 
supply will be followed by severe repercussions and may even 
endanger life. 

If we may make this biological situation a model for the 
distribution of libido in fcetal life, we make the assumption that 
the cathexis of its environment by the foetus must be very in 
tense—far more intense than a child's or an adult’s. This environ 
ment, however, is probably undifferentiated; on the one hand, 
there are as yet no objects in it; on the other hand, it has hardly 
any structure, in particular no sharp boundaries toward the in- 
dividual. Environment and individual interpenetrate, existing 
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together in a ‘harmonious mix-up’. A notable example of this 
harmonious interpenetration is the deep-sea fish, one of the 
most archaic and most widely occurring of symbols. It is an idle 
question to ask whether the water in the gills or in the mouth 
of the fish is part of the sea or of the fish. Exactly the same holds 
true for the foetus. Foetus, amniotic fluid, and placenta are such 
a complicated interpenetrating system of foetus and environ- 
ment (mother) that its histology and physiology are among the 
most dreaded questions in medical examinations. It is worth 
remembering that our relationship to the air surrounding us 
has exactly the same pattern, This environmental element must 
be there, and as long as it is sufficient for our needs we take its 
existence for granted and do not consider it an object separate 
from us. If for instance in adult life the supply of air is inter- 
fered with, the seemingly uncathected environment assumes im- 
mense importance and its true latent cathexis becomes apparent. 

According to my theory the individual is born in a state of in- 
tense relatedness to his environment, both biologically and li- 
bidinally. Prior to birth self and environment are harmoniously 
Mixed-up’, in fact, they penetrate each other. In this world, as 
Mentioned, there are as yet no objects, only limitless substances 
Or expanses. Birth is a trauma which upsets this equilibrium by 
changing the environment radically and enforces—under a real 
threat of death—a new form of adaptation. This starts off or, at 
any Yate, considerably accelerates the separation between in- 
dividual and environment. Objects, including the ego, begin to 
merge from the ‘mix-up’ of substances and the breaking up of 
the harmony of the limitless expanses. The objects have—in con- 
tast to the friendlier substances—firm contours and sharp 
boundaries which henceforth must be recognized and respected. 
Libido is no longer in a homogenous flux from the id to the en- 
vironment, under the influence of the emerging objects: con- 
centrations and rarifications appear in its flow. Wherever the 
developing relationship to a part of the environment or to an 
object is in painful contrast to the earlier undisturbed harmony, 
libido may be withdrawn to the ego—which starts or accelerates, 
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developing perhaps as a consequence of the enforced new adap- 


tation—in an attempt to regain the previous feeling of onenes 


of antenatal existence. This part of the libido would be defi 
nitely narcissistic but secondary to the original antenatal 
cathexis. Accordingly, the libidinal cathexes observed in early 


infancy are of three kinds: 1, remnants of the antenatal cathexis _ 


transferred to emerging objects; 2, other remnants of the ante- 
natal cathexis withdrawn to the ego as secondary comforters 
against frustration, i.e., narcissistic and autoerotic cathexes; and 
3» recathexes emanating from the secondary narcissism acquired 
by the ego. 

At first most of the objects are possibly indifferent or even 
frustrating but some prove to be sources of gratification. Pro- 
vided the infant care is not too deficient or insensitive, parts of 
the new environment may be invested with some of the original 
environment's primary cathexis and become primary objects; 
and one's relationship to them and their derivatives in later life 
will always be different, that is, more primitive than all other 
relationships. Such primary objects are, first of all, one's mother 
and, remarkably, in many people most of the four ‘elements’ 
which are very archaic mother symbols: water, earth, air, and 
less frequently fire. 

It is very likely that in the early stages of postnatal life the 
maintenance of a primitive form of an exclusive relationship to 
one person is the limit of the developing infant's capacity. AS 
discussed in Section IV, this is probably the point of regression 
in schizophrenia. For many years I thought that there was only 
one type of this primitive two-person relationship, the type that 
I have called 'ocnophilic' In this relationship the object is felt 
as a vitally important support. Any threat of being separated 
from it creates intense anxiety and the most frequent defense 
is clinging. On the other hand, the object is so overwhelmingly 
important that no concern or consideration can be given to ib 
it must have no separate interests from the individual's, it must 
simply be there, and, in fact, it is taken for granted. The const 
quences of this kind of object relationship are (a) an overvalua 
tion of the object—which is thus not necessarily due to an ove 
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cathexis by narcissistic libido; (b) a comparative inhibition 
against developing personal skills which might make the in- 
dividual independent from his objects. 

During the past ten years I have discovered a second type of 
primitive relationship to objects or, perhaps more correctly, to 
the environment. I proposed for it the term ‘philobatism’, In 
this objects are considered as indifferent, or as deceitful and un- 
trustworthy hazards better to be avoided. To achieve this the 
individual must develop some personal (ego) skills in order to 
retain, or regain, the freedom of movement in and harmony 
with objectless expanses, such as mountains, deserts, sea, air, all 
of which belong to the class of potentially primary objects, but 
pari passu his object relationships may become thwarted. 

If this theory is correct, we must expect to come across all 
these three types of object relationships—the most primitive 
harmonious interpenetrating ‘mix-up’, the ‘ocnophilic’ cling- 
ing to objects, and the ‘philobatic’ preference for objectless ex- 
panses—in every analytic treatment that is to attain regression 
beyond a certain point. In point of fact, I arrived at my theory 
the other way round, through observing in my analytic practice 
these three types of relationships to me and to the environment 
in general, then building up my theory from these observations. 

In my opinion all narcissism is secondary to the most primi- 
tive of these relationships, that of the harmonious interpenetrat- 
ing 'mix-up', and its immediate cause is always a disturbance 
between the individual and his environment; this leads to frus- 
tration as a consequence of which the individual comes to dif- 
ferentiate what was until then the harmonious fusion of self 
and environment and he withdraws part of his cathexis from the 
environment and invests it in his developing ego. 


Vil 
ADULT LOVE 
In On Narcissism Freud wrote: ‘. . . the aim and the satisfac- 
tion in a narcissistic object choice is to be loved’. This is, of 
course, another impeccable clinical observation but somewhat 
50 Standard Edition, XIV, p. 98. 
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of a theoretical non sequitur. Narcissistic object choice means 
that the subject takes himself or somebody representing or de- 
riving from himself as a love object but it does not follow neces- 
sarily from the theory of narcissism that he should desire to be 
loved by others. On the contrary, as he has withdrawn his libido 
from the external world—or alternatively has not yet cathected 
it, and thus only himself or somebody representing him can 
matter at all—one would expect that the rest of his environ: 
ment would be more or less indifferent to him. Evidently this is 
another of the contradictions inherent in the theory of primary 
narcissism. 

All the clinical literature on secondary narcissism shows this 
same picture of excellent, easily verifiable observations which 
fit uncomfortably on the Procrustean bed of primary narcissism. 
Annie Reich, for instance, says that objects at the pregenital 
sexual level are selfishly used for one’s own gratification; their 
interest cannot yet be considered, and ‘. . . whether we define 
such behavior as fixated on pregenital levels or as object rela- 
tionship or as narcissistic is a question of terminology’. She adds, 
‘At these early levels passive attitudes are more frequently found 
than an active reaching out for an object’.5! 

I think it is rather doubtful whether any logical connections 
are to be found between the wish to be loved passively, using 
the objects selfishly, inability to be concerned with their inter- 
ests, the prevalence of passive expectant attitudes over actively 
reaching out for satisfactions, and the theory of primary narcis- 
sism which states that all the libido is concentrated either in the 
ego or in the id. : 

Equally we do not understand why it does not matter for our 
theory whether we describe these clinical observations as fixa 
tions to pregenital levels, as object relationships, or as narcis- 
sism, and why all this should be merely a question of terminol- 
ogy. Instead of the last phrase I would repeat that all this is 4 
natural consequence of using a ‘suitcase theory’ of primary nar- 
cissism. 

51 Reich, Annie: Narcissistic Object Choice in Women. J. Amer. Psa. Assh« 
I, 1953, pp. 22-24. 
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All these observations fit in well with the theory of primary 
love, can in fact be predicted from it and may be considered as 
confirmatory evidence. Passive attitudes and the need to be loved 
are an integral part of a relationship to a primary object, as are 
the selfish form of love and the inability to be concerned about 


the object's interests or well-being. In all three forms of primi- 


tive relationship—the harmonious interpenetration, ‘ocnophilia’, 
and ‘philobatism’—one demands that one be allowed to take 
one’s objects, or environment, for granted; they simply cannot 
have any interest of their own; their only concern must be the 
preservation of the harmony whatever may be the cost to them. 

The ultimate aim of all libidinal striving is thus the preserva- 
tion or restoration of an original harmony. Annie Reich de- 
Scribes the feeling of ecstasy accompanying orgasm in these 
words: ‘In this state it was as though the woman’s individuality 
had ceased to exist; she felt herself thrown together with the 
man’. She compares this unio mystica with what Freud called | 
the oceanic feeling: ‘. . . the flowing together of self and world _ 
of self and primary object; it has to do with a temporary re- 
linquishment of the separating boundaries'.? This clinical ob- 
Servation too had to be packed separately into the ‘suitcase 
theory’ of primary narcissism but it is a natural consequence of 
the theory of primary love. 

Unio mystica, the re-establishment of the original harmony 
between the individual and the most important parts of his en- 
Vironment, his love objects, is the desire of all humanity. To 
achieve it, an indifferent or possibly hostile object must be 
changed into a codperative partner by what I have called the 
Work of conquest.’ This induces the object, turned now into a 
Partner, to tolerate being taken for granted for a brief period, 
that is, to have only identical interests. Individuals vary greatly 
in the skills required for this ‘conquest’. Not everyone is capable 
of achieving an orgasm or a harmonious partnership. Still this 


?? Ibid, p. 27. 
58 Balint, Michael: On Genital Love. Int. J. Psa, XXIX, 1948. Reprinted in 


_ Primary Love. London: Hogarth Press, 1952; New York: Liveright Publishing Co., 


1952, 
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is the most common way to re-establish the primary harmony. 

In adult life there are a few more possibilities for achieving 
this ultimate aim, all of them requiring considerable skills. 
These comprise religious ecstasy, the sublime moments of artis- 
tic creation, and lastly, though perhaps more for patients, cer- 
tain regressive periods during analytic treatment. Although in 
all these states the individual gives the impression of narcissistic 
withdrawal, all of them have a common, fundamental charac- 
teristic: in these very brief moments the individual may truly 
and really experience the feeling that every disharmony has 
been dispelled and that he and his whole world are now united 
in undisturbed understanding, in complete harmonious, inter- 
penetrating ‘mix-up’. 


SUMMARY 


1. Freud proposed three theories of the individual’s most primi- 
tive relationship with his environment: primary object relation- 
ship, primary autoerotism, and primary narcissism. 2. He at- 
tempted a synthesis of these three theories in favor of primary 
narcissism. Autoerotism was described as the satisfaction char- 
acteristic of the phase of primary narcissism, while any type of 
object relationship was considered secondary. This theoretical 
construction contains several inherent contradictions, none of 
them acknowledged by Freud. In recent years they were pointed 
out in particular by Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein, who also 
proposed a new terminology which, though solving some of the 
old problems, seems to create new ones. 3. Re-examining the 
arguments used by Freud, and after him by the analytic litera: 
ture, to make the existence of primary narcissism acceptable, It 
is found that they prove only the existence of secondary narcis- 
sism. 'The only two exceptions which could not be explained 
purely on the basis of secondary narcissism were the regressive 
states in schizophrenia and during sleep, but even in these tW? 
cases it appears that the regression is to a primitive form of rela- 
tionship rather than to primary narcissism. 4. Since clinical ob- 
servations seemed unable to provide a safe.basis for the accept 
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ance of the theory of primary narcissism, analytic theory resorted 
to antedating it to the period of fcetal life. A close scrutiny 
of the available data suggests that the theory of primary narcis- 
sism, although compatible with, does not follow necessarily 
from these observations. A theory of primary love is proposed 
which seems to accord better with the observed facts. 5. Using 
this theory a number of clinical observations can be better un- 
derstood and integrated with each other to form a suggestive 
argument for its validity. These observations include experi- 
ence with schizophrenics, with alcoholics, with narcissistic pa- 
tients, and the various modifications of technique proposed by 
several authors to enable the patient to establish a therapeu- 
tically effective relationship in the analytic situation. 6. Lastly, 
the examination of man’s erotic life provides some further sup- 
port for the theory of primary love. 


AN UNUSUAL FANTASY OF THE 
MANNER IN WHICH BABIES 
BECOME BOYS OR GIRLS 


BY DANIEL PRAGER, M.D. (WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


A thirty-one-year-old married writer complained of infertility, 
frigidity, occasional vaginismus, penis captivus, and marital . 
disharmony. A previous long analysis with a woman analyst had | 
terminated with feelings of desperation and hopelessness. The 
patient then consulted a well-known female analyst for referral 
and was given the names of three male analysts. Two of these _ 
she rejected after the initial interview; the third was accepted. | 


THE FANTASY 


About the middle of the third year of her analysis with me and 
following the gradual shifting of her transference from strong 
negative to ambivalent to strong positive, the patient began an 
hour by stating that she was puzzled about a series of dreams 
she had reported in which she was engaged to marry a woman. 
She felt that the interpretation that she wished to be a man was 
nonsensical as she very much wished to be a woman. (She had 
been married three years and was greatly disappointed that she l 
had not become pregnant.) Then, with no change of affect, she 
abruptly stated that she felt she was really a man; that she bad 
been masquerading as a woman, and that sooner or later men 
would discover the hoax. She then said casually that she had 
been ‘born a boy’ and that her ‘penis was cut off’. 

When she was about six years old she had wandered to thé 
tenant's house where she saw her surgeon-father cutting thé 
umbilical cord of a baby. She was told later that a baby boy had 
been born there. From this she had concluded that all babies 
are born alike, and that her father was fastening a penis on » 
one. Although she had never forgotten this incident, she had 
never divulged it to anyone before. She was unable to under 
stand the analyst's interest in the fantasy as it seemed so utterly : 
insignificant to her. 
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Over the years she had had a burning hatred of her father 
and there had been a recurrent dream from childhood that he 
was being killed. This she attributed to her conviction in child- 
hood that he had not made her a boy, despite his power to do 
80, and had then blamed her for it. She made it clear that her 
conviction that she was a man was 'insane' since she knew very 
well that she was a woman. 

The following hour the patient reported that she had quit 
her job and no longer intended to be the man of the family. - 
She hoped that the termination of her employment would make 
her husband become more serious about his work and his 
resolutions to abstain from drinking. She stated that after the 
previous hour she had felt, for the first time in as long as she 
could remember, relaxed, sure of herself, and pleased. This was 
the opposite of her usual, hopeless, gray, ‘jump-in-the-river’ 
feeling, In the immediately ensuing hours she repeatedly sobbed 
Whenever she recalled her yearning for greater affection from 
i father. She had sexual dreams in which the analyst was her 
. lover. 

The second reference to her fantasy occurred three and a half 
Months after the first. After stating that during childhood she 
had witnessed a bloody throat operation performed by her 
father on an adult male, the patient continued as follows. ‘Oh, 
yes, my father must have delivered that tenant's wife. I saw 
through a kitchen window a woman on a couch and Dad hold- 
ing up a newborn baby. There’s some confusion in my mind 
here, I must have seen him cutting the cord, and what I thought 
he was doing was fashioning a penis from a cord he brought 
With him; and I said to myself, “Oh, so that’s how it happens”. 
I never mentioned this to anyone because I felt I wasn't sup- 
posed to be watching." 

Her father often dressed her in boy's trousers and habitually 
accompanied her to the barber, instructing him to give her a 
boy's haircut. She recalled that at the age of eight her two 
older sisters told her how desperately their father had hoped 
she would be born a boy, saying that she was his ‘last hope'. The 


patient continued to feel that the penis-cord fantasy was with 
out significance. 

The third reference to the fantasy occurred two and a half. 
months later. ‘I saw that new baby in father's hands, and he was 
doing something with a length of rope. I thought he was ap: 
plying part of this to the child's body as a penis. I saw him cut. 
it. The extra hunk of material was supplied by my father, and 
from this a piece was formed of whatever length was wished, | 
according to the decision whether to have a boy or girl. He cut 
this thing near the umbilicus and I assumed the piece sticking | 
up was the penis. It all happened before I went to school, be 1 
fore I was seven. Around that time my mother's brother com: j 
mitted suicide and his son Billy came to stay with us. He went | 
to the toilet standing up, but when I tried that it trickled 
down my legs.’ 

The fourth reference to the fantasy was in the form of à 
dream six weeks later. 


I went back to the house of our tenant farmer where I saw my 
father performing the operation—I mean delivering the baby. 
I went into the house and saw a man lying dead on the floor. I 
had on high-heeled, open-toed, ankle-strap sandals. The toe on 
my right foot was sticking far out and a tiny bulldog came out 
and worried my toe. I felt perhaps I had killed this man, or 
done something I shouldn’t have in relation to him. 


Her first association, offered with typical sarcasm, was that the 
bulldog was a penis; her father’s penis. The next thought was 
that the bulldog reminded her of Lady Macbeth when she was 
unable to wash bloodstains off. She then burst into tears, loudly 
crying that she had killed a man when he was down; that the | 
bulldog would fasten itself to her toe forever as the personifica 
tion of her guilt. This was the first show of emotion in connec 
tion with the fantasy.1 When asked what came to mind about 
killing a man while he was down, she had a flurry of new as 


1A dream about a previously reported fantasy—just as a dream within 4 
dream—may indicate a wish to deny emphatically the reality of the content 2! 
meaning of the fantasy. 
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ciations. Her father had lost his money in poor investments. He 
had kept on working hard to recover his losses in order to pro- 
vide for his family even though he had been warned years be- 
fore his death to limit his activity. She spoke with genuine 
sympathy about him for the first time and talked warmly of 
him as a human being who had died at the height of a brilliant 
professional career. 

The next reference to the fantasy was about three weeks 
later. ‘I had seen something I shouldn't see. I felt ashamed, so I 
never told anybody. If father wanted a boy, why didn't he make 
me one?' For the first time this was accompanied by prolonged 
audible weeping; but about a week later she referred to it with- 
out visible affect. 'I felt guilty about seeing my father deliver 
that baby. My parents wouldn't have wanted me to see that. I 
didn't know she was going to have a baby. I thought my father 
had gone to town. I had no idea that he was on the farm. My 
whole attention was focused on the idea he was giving the baby 
a penis, I didn't see the mother. All I saw was my father holding 
the baby and I assumed grafting a penis onto it, then cutting 
it the proper length. The baby's back was to me.’ 

A month later the patient was speaking about a male psy- 
chologist who had tested her I.Q. She stated that she had an- 
swered his questions truthfully but that she would have re- 
ceived a higher score had she cheated. Suddenly she exclaimed 
with tears, ‘My father was stupid. If he wanted somebody with 
a penis, why didn’t he give me one? This is the first time I've 
felt emotion about this episode. [Actually it was the third time.] 
It makes it more convincing. It has never occurred to me to 
question what an authority did, but now I feel cheated. And my 
deformed sister is like adding insult to injury. I never saw things 
In this light before. I've always been trying to find out how it 
feels to be a girl and how to behave like girls are supposed to. 
I've felt I was always perpetrating a hoax. I'd be delighted to 
drop this “phony” business of trying to be feminine and be 
More myself? Becoming calmer she continued: “These tenant 
farmers were shiftless and father gave them something that he 


y 


wouldn't give me. I've always been convinced that baby was 
boy but I really have nothing to prove it.’ 

The last mention of the fantasy was six months later after 
there had been a brief interruption of the treatment because 
the patient had been delivered of a child. She reported: 'I think 
I saw my father cutting that cord with surgical scissors. I've 
been thinking of this cord incident in connection with a paint. 
ing I did while I was in love with N [a married father]. I 
painted it when I was angry with him. It was a pair of scissors 
skating on thin ice, and on the ice was blood. I was very hostile 
—terribly bitter and destructive toward men. My father de 
serted me, attacked me, castrated me. He forced me to take cod 
liver oil injections. I always felt these as attacks. N took away 
my virginity. The blood was the blood of defloration. Now it 
comes to mind that the scissors were the kind my mother used 
in her garden to cut the flowers with. Mother castrated me. She 
wouldn’t let me have a penis because she was afraid fathet 
would then like me better than he liked her.’ This was the only 
reference in the analysis to castration by her mother. It was not 
elaborated by the patient. 


HISTORY 


An unplanned pregnancy during her mother's menopause, the 
patient was the youngest of three sisters. There had been two 
miscarriages, both boys, prior to her birth. The conception of 
the patient was an additional surprise as her father had sup 
posedly become sterile from exposure to x-rays. | 
The patient first described her childhood as boring, graf 
lonely, and bleak. Vomiting, styes, ‘acidosis’, and impetigo kept 
her from school until she was seven. She was a pouting, sat 
castic, and sulky child. Except for occasional spankings she 
felt ignored by both parents. Her doctor-father, a wealthy hy 
manitarian and public hero, was authoritarian or preoccupi 
when home. She feared him, loathed talking to him, and 1€ 
garded him as an intruder who had no interest in his sillf 
daughters. However, when he died suddenly when she Ww 
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twelve, she felt as though she had been 'kicked in the stomach 
and couldn't survive’. Shortly thereafter she sensed the presence 
of a huge, forbidding figure hovering in the attic. The mother 
was initially described as a puritanical, tragic misfit. The pa- 
tient resented her mother's subjugation to the father and her 
agreement with him that men were superior to women. After 
the father's death, however, the patient slept in his place in the 
parental bed. 

The oldest sister had cerebral palsy, thyroid disease, and 
epilepsy, but the father had insisted that she be treated as nor- 
mal The patient harbored conscious guiltless death wishes 
toward this sister because of her lack of inhibitions, her open 
adoration of their father, her unconcealed imitation of males 
in dress and behavior, and the excessive babying she received 
from both parents. She believed this sister made her unmar- 
riageable because of the fear of hereditary taint. The one 
bright spot in her childhood was her gay and glamorous middle 
Sister who rebelled with the patient against the familial de- 
preciation of girls. 

Following the reporting of the cord-penis fantasy there were 
many modifications of the initial history. The patient recalled 
being showered with toys, gifts, and attention from her middle- 
aged father and his hospital personnel? The father bought her 
à pony, a kitten, a puppy, and many dolls that seemed alive. 
She loved to make clothes for her dolls and pretend they were 
her babies. On one occasion she was embarrassed when her 
father found her dressed in her mother's clothes. (After report- 
Ing this identification with the mother, the patient recalled a 
fear of her mother's gnarled hands and a childhood nightmare 
of three women ghosts clutching at her in the darkness.) At 
, three, a move of residence to a farm away from the city hospital 
area was experienced as an abrupt abandonment by her father. 
She was then alone with the mother for long periods while 
father worked in the city and the sisters were at school, and her 


E The father’s preference for the third and youngest daughter, especially when 
ere are no sons, is described by Freud (4) and Deutsch (3). 
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attachment to her mother increased. She could then describe 
her as sympathetic, encouraging, and sustaining in crises. 

She had slept in her parents' bedroom until she was nine, 
and in her parents bed following nightmares and during 
thunderstorms. From nine until just before her father's death, 
she slept in an alcove just outside their bedroom and heard 
noises which were ‘terrifying and forbidding, producing weak 
ness and stomach sickness', but were 'not sexual noises'. Until 
she was eight her parents freely appeared naked as a technique 
of sexual education. She recalled seeing her father's penis every 
day, especially while he was shaving. ‘It was huge, red, ugly, 
and rough like a chicken's neck.' At an early age she took à. 
kitten into the bathroom and enjoyed having it lick her geni 
tals. At nine she applied warm, wet washcloths to the genitals 
of another girl, who reciprocated. From about six, whenever 
she fantasied being kissed by boys to whom she was attracted, 
she felt ‘butterflies’ in her stomach and a titillating warm glow 
in her genitals. When she was eleven she was fascinated by her 
own 'sexy' drawings of Mae West. In late adolescence she be 
came infuriated and depressed when she learned how inter 
course was performed. She had been unaware of her vagina 
believed that penetration by the penis would tear her body 
apart. She preferred to believe that intercourse meant ‘touching 
toilets’. 

Although her dress, haircut, and tomboy activities were 
adopted to please her father, she felt her efforts were futile. She 
envied boys who could shoot urine great distances and write 
their names in the snow with the urinary stream. She resented 
the pride boys took in their penises. She felt tortured by bom 
who twisted her wrist, threw snowballs at her, and threatened 
her with knives, and by doctors who lanced boils and styes "a 
her enemas and innumerable injections. } 

Her mother prepared her for the menarche, but she pelievel 
that to her mother sex was repulsive, and did not report 4 
onset of her menses. She would not permit her mother to 
her a brassiere, refusing to encourage ‘mother’s Lesbian ten 
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cies’ by permitting her to see or touch her body. While striving 
to appear sexless to her mother, she secretly desired to rebel 
against her by petting with boys. She was nevertheless unable 
to ‘date’ boys until she was twenty-five, the second year of her 
first analysis. Allegedly nauseated by the sight of deformities, 
one of her beaux had one arm, another was effeminate and im- 
potent; she was then courted by a marine who attempted to 
rape her, later became enamored of a married Jewish father, 
and finally married a frequently impotent alcoholic. On her 
wedding night, she counseled herself, ‘If rape is inevitable, re- 
lax and enjoy it’, and was free of vaginismus for the first time. 


DISCUSSION 


For the convenience of discussion, the following composite of 
the patient’s fantasy is reconstructed. A girl of about six, prob- 
ably dressed in boy's clothes or trousers, and having a boy's 
haircut, looks into the window of her surgeon-father's tenant 
farmer's kitchen and observes her father ‘performing an opera- 
tion’ (slip), that is, delivering a baby. She sees her father cutting 
the umbilical cord with what she later remembered as being 
Surgical scissors or her mother’s gardening shears. Although the 
baby’s back is toward her, she believes she sees the cord sticking 
up from the infant's umbilicus and concludes at once that this 
18 the baby’s newly acquired penis. She sees a woman on a 
couch, or perhaps she does not see the mother. She evolves from 
this a conglomerate of three different fantasies as to how her 
father was doing what he was doing. But she feels certain about 
what he was doing: he was fastening or grafting on the baby a 
Penis which had been fashioned from cord or rope provided by 
him, According to one fantasy her father simply applies this 
length of Tope to the baby's body and thus creates a boy. The 
Second fantasy is that the father forms a piece of rope the length 
he wishes, according to whether he is fashioning a boy or a 
girl, and then applies or grafts it onto the baby. The third fan- 
tasy is that father applies the whole piece of rope to the baby's 

9dy and then cuts it to the length he wishes to make either a 
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boy or a girl. All babies are born without a penis. The little 
girl says to herself: ‘Oh, so that's how it happens!’—with refer- 
ence to having or not having a penis. After this reflection she 
withdraws from the scene and for years afterwards is either 
told, or becomes subjectively convinced, that the baby was a 
boy although she can later recall no objective proof that this 
was so. Just prior to this incident she has attempted unsuccess- 
fully to imitate her boy cousin’s technique of urination. She 
feels guilty about witnessing her father delivering the baby— 
cutting the cord in fact—and believes that her parents would 
not have wished her to observe this event. For twenty-seven 
years she never told anyone about the incident although she 
had never forgotten it. 

The patient’s observation of her cousin while he was urinat- 
ing heightened her feelings about the genital differences be- 
tween the sexes, as implied in her exclamation, ‘Oh, so that’s 
how it happens!’. The first report of the fantasy does not at- 
tribute such differences to castration. Both boys and girls are 
born without penises, and the doctor arbitrarily applies a penis 
if the child is to be a boy. Contrary to the common observation 
that the sight of the penis leads the little girl to assume that she, 
too, once possessed a penis but that it had been taken away from 
her for various reasons, the first form of this patient’s fantasy 
states that she regarded her own lack of a penis as universal— 
just as boys commonly believe that having a penis is universal— 
and that the sight of the penis led her to conclude that the boy 
had been given something she had not been given. The im- 
placability of this patient's bitter hatred, which persisted more 
than twenty years, was based on her unconscious conviction 
that the infinitely valuable penis—especially in this family—had 
been withheld by the person she loved most. 

The second form of her fantasy introduces the notion of 
castration. Boys and girls have no penises at first. From the ma 
terial her father brings, he removes a small part if the baby 5 | 
to be a boy, a much larger part if it is to be a girl, and then 
grafts on the finished product. The father’s fanatic preference — 
for boys left no doubt about which was the more valued. 
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In the third form of the fantasy the grafting occurs frior to 
the castration. Boys and girls are identical at birth and both 
have an uncut piece of penis grafted on. The father then cuts 
off most of this penis if the baby is to be a girl, and leaves most 
of it on if the baby is to be a boy.* 

The composite fantasy expresses denial of sexual differences 
at birth, and the power of her surgeon-father to determine the 
sex of babies according to his whim. The emergence of the 
image of the ‘woman on a couch’ in a later form of the fantasy 
may well have been a current improvisation referring to herself 
on the analytic couch. The reluctant introduction of this fan- 
tasy during analysis, after years of suppression, was accompanied 
by the fear that the male analyst-doctor might repeat the cas- 
tration and by the hope for the undoing of the father's foul 
deed through the medium of a child-penis gift. 

In response to a ‘neutral’ situation, a girl in the phallic 
phase crystallized à fantasy that her father had elected to de- 
prive her of the ‘superior’ male genital. Castration of the girl is 
usually ascribed to the mother (5). Many analysts agree that 
where castration is ascribed to the father, the girl views the 
castration masochistically as a pleasurable sadistic assault by 
the love object (z, 2, 3). A virtue is made of an undesired neces- 
sity. Castration becomes the necessary condition for receiving 
father's love, his penis, and his child. In this patient, if castra- 
tion included sexual appropriation, it was an aspect of castra- 
tion that was not completely without pleasure. The cord-penis 
fantasy secured, in part, the repression of the emerging sexual 
fantasies in so far as it could say: ‘Father certainly does not love 
me; he is depriving me of the highly valued penis’. But the 
repudiation of masochism was by no means total. Despite her 
Conscious rejection of the sadistic male, the patient proceeded 
to select a series of sadistic sexual partners, always proclaiming 


a George Devereux, in a personal communication, offers the hypothesis 
js Circumcision duplicates the cutting of the cord at birth. He supports his 
ypothesis with the anthropological finding that the circumcision takes place at 
ECT as part of a rite that is regarded as a rebirth, Where penis symbolizes 

(rather than cord symbolizing penis), cutting the penis in circumcision at 
Puberty is equated with cutting the cord at birth. 
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herself to be their pleasureless victim. Pleasure in the maso- 
chistic maternal identification was not admitted to awareness. 

The prolonged sexual seductiveness resulting from the ex- 
posure to the father's genitals and from his pampering of his 
boy-girl intensified her forbidden sexual fantasies. At the same 
time, the avenging, punitive mother, for whom there remained 
some attachment, had to be propitiated. The cord-penis fantasy, 
embodying sadomasochistic, pleasurable, sub rosa union with 
father as well as punitive castration by him, was a compromise 
solution to this conflict. 

The precedipal seduction by father continued into the cedipal 
period. The castration theme of the cord-penis fantasy caused a 
regression from and punishment for the positive oedipal wishes 
but, at the same time, in view of the libidinization of castration, 
afforded a substitutive gratification on a precedipal level where 
feelings of guilt could be decreased: ‘Father doesn't love me 
because I am not a boy. The only way I can have him is as I 
am, for which he is responsible. I am passive. The guilt is on 
his shoulders.’ 

The depriving father repeatedly provoked guilt-laden, cas 
trative impulses in the phallic girl. The cord-penis fantasy in- 
cluded a projection of the castrative wish: ‘I do not castrate 
father; he castrates me’. The fantasy softened the narcissistic 
mortification of castration and decreased guilt about past sins: 
‘It is not my fault that I am an unlovable, castrated girl. It i$ 
father's fault.’ Only in the final form of the fantasy was the 
‘intimacy’ of castration conceded in that the act of castration 
was performed by father on a penis actually attached to the 
little girl’s body. ; 

In the analytic situation, the increasing intensity of positive 
feelings for the father-doctoranalyst, and the decreasing fear 
of the avenging mother, ultimately succeeded in releasing from 
repression the pleasurable feelings of being loved as a woman: 
Later in the analysis, whenever strongly sexual, tender feelings 
were emergent, she would become anxious and angry until- 
with the verbalization of the fantasy—the persisting wish that 
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she might some day acquire a penis and please her father de- 
creased in intensity. 


SUMMARY 


A traumatic incident in the childhood of a woman led her to 
construct the fantasy that her father, a surgeon, had had the 
option of making her a girl or a boy when she was born, She 
yividly retained this fantasy in consciousness for twenty-seven 
years—including a long analysis with a woman analyst—without 
revealing it to anyone. In a second analysis with a man, the 
fantasy was suddenly communicated as if it had been a reality. 
As her father had intensely wished to have a boy, and treated 
his daughters as if they were boys, she had to work through in 
analysis until she felt sufficiently trusting that the analyst-doc- 
torfather would not scorn her tender, erotic, feminine feelings 
before she was able to divulge the fantasy and free herself of 
the disabilities it had imposed. 
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ASTHMA AND THE FEAR OF DEATH 


KAREM J. MONSOUR, M.D. (PASADENA, CALIFORNIA) 


Asthma is said to be precipitated by separation or threat | 
separation from the mother. French, Alexander, et al. (9) 
formulated the concept that in asthmatics ‘the nuclear psych 
dynamic factor is a conflict centering in an excessive unresolv 
dependence upon the mother’. They note that ‘the conte! 
not so much the oral wish to be fed; it is more the wish tol 
protected—to be encompassed by the mother or the mat 
image’; also ‘a combination of unconscious maternal seduct 
and overt rejection is one of the common findings in the histo 
of asthma’. Saul and Lyons (37) agree in that they emphas 
the ‘prominence of the intrauterine form of passive attachme 
to the mother’. This refers to the frequency of appearance | 
intrauterine symbols, especially water, in the dreams of ast 
matics. They also find that ‘conditioning influences in 
hood are prominent in determining the choice of organ system 
They feel, however, that ‘these influences are so multitudino 
and diverse that it is probably quantity and degree that accou 
for the predominance of one organ system over another’. 

Additional, well-substantiated observations are those of Wei 
(33) who showed that the asthma attack represents a repre! 
cry for the mother. Another important observation, accoral 
to French and Johnson (zo), is the ‘immediate improveme 
occurring in a number of cases after the patient has conf 
something for which he felt guilty and expected rejectl 
More recently, Bacon (3) has emphasized the role of aggress!® 
in asthmatic attacks. She finds that ‘asthma and other forms ® 
respiratory anxiety may be precipitated by nascent aggre” 
feelings involving anal, urethral, or sexual excretory impu'se 
Gerard (13) noted in cases of bronchial asthma in children © 
the danger of separation from the mother could be aroused b 
‘repressed impulses, of which the mother disapproved, threat 
ing to break through and estrange her. The impulses mo 
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commonly considered dangerous to the patient were sexual 
impulses.’ 

The relationship of sexual impulses to the respiratory tract 
and especially to the asthma syndrome has been noted before 
(8, 15, 19, 28). Saul and Lyons (3z) state, however, that ‘the 
degree of libidinization of the respiratory tract can be ques- 
tioned’, They emphasize, as do most other authors, the regres- 
sive features in asthmatic symptomatology. 

Coolidge (7) has recently presented an excellent description 
of the type of communication between the asthmatic mother 
and her asthmatic child, derived from clinical studies of in- 
stances wherein both mother and child were afflicted. He states 
that ‘early in life the child fell into [consonance] with the 
mother’s needs and also developed a special need for clinging 
possessiveness toward her. It learned that intense feelings of 
sameness could be realized via disturbances in respiration. The 
respiratory functions for the child became libidinized, and a 
source of fear and concern.’ 


In this paper I would like to describe some psychodynamic 
features in asthma which may influence its origin, especially 
emphasizing the nature of the message the child receives from 
and sends to its mother or her substitute. These data are related 
to the special kind of death anxiety seen in asthmatics. 

It is postulated that asthma is a somatic expression of anxiety, 
Which in later stages of ego development and in adults appears 
in a psychological form as a phobic fear of death. Hárnik first 
drew attention to this concept, stating that ‘the ideational 
content of this anxiety [fear of dying] can only consist of hypo- 
chondriacal fantasies of the ego's extinction and would, in 
general, be related to the difficulty of breathing experienced by 
the dying «+ +’ (19). Asthma seems to be only one special form in 
which this fear may be manifest as a somatic phenomenon. My 
belief is that other somatic conditions may be alike in nature; 
Such as obesity, ulcerative colitis, and enuresis. However, I shall 
limit this discussion to asthma. 
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My attention was drawn to this matter by several clinical 
experiences, among which were two women with severe phobic 
neuroses who said they had had asthma in childhood which 
disappeared at the ages of nine and ten respectively; both had 
had severe phobic symptoms throughout adolescence and adult- 
hood. One might expect that such phobic patients would de- 
velop asthmatic symptoms during regressive phases of analysis; 
also, that adult patients with asthma might develop a phobic 
neurosis when the asthma disappeared during analysis. I have 
not had the opportunity of observing the former, but I have had 
a patient whose asthma alternated with a persistent severe 
phobic state. Needless to say, all phobic patients have not had 
a history of asthma, so my remarks are not to be construed as 
attempts to establish an interrelationship for all phobic neu- 
roses and all asthmatic states, 

Our attention in recent years has been focused, on early 
somatic phenomena associated with the development of the ego. 
During the undifferentiated ego-id phase, described by Hart- 
mann, Kris, and Loewenstein (20), bodily functions serve the 
infant for purposes of adaptation and survival. These functions 
are the earliest primitive forerunners of the ego and are somati 
cally rooted. Bell (4) has called such functions premastery 
phenomena and has noted that smooth musculature, involved 
in breathing, sucking, digesting, and expelling feces, is ang 
timately associated with premastery efforts serving both libidi- 
nal and aggressive instincts. My clinical data point to the 
possibility that these early physiological functions may be 
exaggerated and distorted to insure adaptation and survival 
These functions may then show pathological characteristics 
which are called somatic disorders in infancy and childhood. 
Asthma illustrates one such dysfunction of the respiratory 
system. 


Miller, discussing Marcel Proust’s asthma, refers to the primi- | 


tive nature of this illness: "The conflicts that were represent A 
by [Proust's] asthmatic symptoms seem to have been mos 


obscure to him, least verbalized, most deeply related to the 


earliest, inarticulate levels of body expression . . .' (27). 
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From the point of view presented here, normal development 
of respiratory function is disturbed because excessive demands 
are placed upon it for mastering the anxiety arising from a 
pathological symbiotic relationship to the mother. This dis- 
turbance is related to the specific manner in which the mother 
makes use of the infant's crying. What occurs is that a phobic 
fear of death in the mother is communicated to the child 
through her management of the infant when it cries. It is in this 
manner that asthma seems to become a primitive somatic 
phobia related to fear of death. The asthmatic displays his fear 
of death in his tortured breathing as well as in the look of terror 
in his face. This feature is a frequently noted clinical observa- 
tion (4, 25). 

As in all phobic symptoms, the fear is eroticized. The anxiety 
may not be related to an actual fear of death which is probably 
not known in the unconscious except through other experiences 
Which come to stand for the idea of death (12). Grotjahn cites 
asthma as a clinical example of death anxiety and states that 'an 
asthmatic attack can be understood as a murderous attack against 
the introjected mother, a willingness to surrender, and a des- 
perate rebellion against it’ (17). 

It should be noted that the capacity for experiencing a fear 
of death is an acquired function of the ego (11) developed after 
the memory traces of experiences of potential death have been 
Incorporated within the ego. One might date these memory 
traces from the first mouth-breast (25), hand-mouth (22), or 
Tespiratory experiences (8). These and other early tactile and 
M experiences contribute to the formation of the body 
ES the threat of whose loss is felt as death anxiety (18). 
E imd (6) Pig that these memory traces are at first vague, 
qm iig ge somatic in nature. They await the arrival 
Eos eis ase and its transition to the phallic phase before 
Ese * "e full potential for producing death fears and 
bin cia rotjahn (r7) states that a child's first experience 
ea deed occur when it first recognizes loss of self due to 
phallic pha eces; still, the period of transition from anal to 

Phase is a moderately late stage in ego development, 
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many of the main features of the ego image having been formed 
much earlier. Psychological manifestations of fear of death, 
such as nightmares, may appear at this time. Fragments of 
behavior, such as unwillingness to flush the toilet, may also 
reflect these fears. 

Mahler (26) has described the pathology resulting from early 
disturbances of identity. She demonstrates that ‘syndromes of 
early infantile psychoses, both the autistic as well as the sym 
biotic type, represent fixations at, or regressions to, the first two 
developmental stages of undifferentiation within the early 
mother-child unity’. Psychotic children may also show specific 
manifestations of fear of death but, in general, the psychotic 
illness itself is its chief manifestation in so far as fear of loss of 
personal identity and delusional and hallucinatory efforts at 
restitution of the body image serve to express this fear. It is my 
belief that asthma, much in the manner of these psychotic 
mechanisms, similarly expresses the fear of death. 

The concept of a phobic fear of death in the mother, appeat- 
ing as a somatic phenomenon in the child, derives mainly from | 
the work of Johnson and her co-workers (24), who have showt 
that the child's behavior is frequently determined by the need 
to relieve tension in the parents by gratifying their unresoly! 
impulses and anxieties. These forms of behavior become ep* 
cially tenacious since they also embody the child's own impulses 
and fears which cannot be adequately controlled due to p* 
rental encouragement. Ackerman (7) finds; on the contrary, that 
in asthma there may be 'a form of omnipotent defense in the 
child against the mother's death anxieties. The child often 
seemed to deny completely the existence of a death threat.’ It® 
my impression, however, that the infant does not actually fe 
the threat in the form of a conscious fear of death, but expresi 
this fear in the form of a somatic symptom complex. di 

Benedek (5) has outlined the reciprocal dependence of '*. 
child upon its mother and of the mother upon her child, €^ 
seeking to find substance for life and reason for living 1077. 
other. Indeed, some mutual symbiotic dependence is necessa]. 


* 
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| for life, as Greenacre (z4) has beautifully expressed in her 
statement that ‘human beings do not thrive well in isolation, 
being sustained then mostly by memories and hopes, even to 
the point of hallucination, or by reaching out to nonhuman 
living things’. 

When this mutual relationship is burdened and distorted by 
excessive anxiety, pathological formations result. It is well 
known that mothers of asthmatic children are unduly anxious. 
Although such anxiety may not be clearly manifest in the 
mother, it can be easily detected in the child’s behavior (7). The 
following case illustrates this feature. 


A woman of twenty-five sought treatment for an acute phobia 
manifested chiefly by palpitations, fear of driving her car, of 
being alone, and intense fear of dying. She had three sons, two, 
six, and eight, all of whom had had frequent colds, bronchitis, 
and asthma beginning in infancy. In a masochistic fashion she 
was sexually submissive to her husband, made bitter accusations 
to him for his lack of consideration, fought with her neighbors, 
and Teproached her mother for neglecting her. She also had 
Conversion symptoms and periods of depression. 

2 her twenty-sixth birthday she was.afraid she would die. 

, As her oldest son had developed asthma the night before, she ^ 
pov of the day taking care of him. After the Christmas 
Bes: E reported she thought she was going to die. Then 
Hes: think I want to be pregnant. Actually, I've never 
snes E En one child, but I love babies. They're cuddly 
eh Tow don't think anyone could be mean to a baby. It 

Sat 3 older they are, the dumber they become.’ 
fiis ics January and immediately began to 
E o A a She found herself unable to smoke 

‘running a eeling’, and reported that asthma was 
dh rough the house like wildfire’. She began to have 
hide a] aoe and during this period the children’s 
CEA » She said: ‘I’m in one of those stages where 
€ms against me; and if they aren't, I do something 
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to get them against me', Several weeks later she became T 
ous' and had palpitations. Her oldest son started wheezing, 
developed a cold, and her son recovered. She continued to 
press many fears of death and awakened one day with a ‘cle 
up’ feeling in her throat: ‘I gasp for breath, and then the { 
goes away. When I try to reprimand the children, I lose 
voice,’ 3 

The next week she reported that her throat was bother 
her at night, and that her second son was having several ai 
matic attacks each night. Several months later she said: 4 
Monday night I had to rush my baby to the hospital W 
asthma. I was sick on Tuesday and Wednesday, and on Tht 
day my little boy got sick with asthma, and I had to take h 
to the hospital for injections. I had just brought the baby ho 
the day before,’ A few minutes later she stated: ‘I've been 8i 
but I really haven't had those panic attacks; yet I feel th 
there's a weight on my chest, and something is pressing do} 
on me. I feel that when I walk everything is going to fall out 
me, baby and all.’ 

As the time of delivery approached, she made an un su 
comment: ‘After I got pregnant I had something to feed on; b 
now it's almost over, and I don't know what I'll do'. The follo 
ing month she began to have a series of false labors. She v 
sent home from the hospital on three occasions. After the t 
time, she said: 'I was so angry, I felt that I was smothering. $ 
afraid I'm going to die when I get to the hospital. My six-yet 
old had an asthma attack when I went to the hospital on Frid: 
night. When I lie down and my heart starts beating fast, I fe 
as if I'm smothering. I don't like anything over my nose al 
mouth, like the ether mask during delivery.' 

This account contains many items of interest, but the 
markable feature is the asthmatic responsiveness of the childrd 
to their mother's fears of death. She herself had many respit 
tory symptoms but never had asthma. Her newly born fourt 
child began to develop respiratory wheezes at the age of thté 
months. 
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Coolidge (7) has outlined a similar process. ‘At times of spe- 
cial stress in the mother’s life situation, there was an increase in 
her pressure of anxious concern over the child’s asthma. The 
child responded to this with asthmatic attacks. The mother 
then promptly attempted to “rescue” the child from its distress. 
By unconsciously provoking such an attack in her child, the 
mother herself was spared an attack." 


The manner in which a mother’s feelings are communicated, 
and the respiratory response in her child, may best be intro- 
duced by excerpts from another case history. 

The patient, a twenty-two-year-old mother of two children, 
was referred for psychiatric treatment because of severe episodic 
asthma, Her attacks occurred mainly at night and often re- 
quired hospitalization for three or four days. She had first had 
asthma at thirteen. She described herself as having been a typi- 
cal crybaby until she developed asthma. Subsequently she found 
it difficult to cry. During treatment her asthma decreased in 
frequency and severity, but sexual acting out increased. She 
became aware of this inverse ratio. She felt impelled to leave 
her children at home with her husband, visit a local bar, and 
eventually go to bed with one of three or four different men 
she knew. She got back home in time to prepare breakfast for 
her family. On the nights when she did not act on this com- 
pulsion, she characteristically awakened at midnight with 
asthma. These attacks could often be controlled by heavy doses 
of oral medications. Sometimes they required calling her physi- 
clan who gave her adrenalin. Her husband berated her for her 
nocturnal behavior and neglected her when she was ill. 
iia Patient was seven years younger than her only sister. 
us to her seventh year she had scarcely any remembrance of 
Up who had developed a postpartum neurosis with 
io i erable dissociation, phobic symptoms, and increasing 
I te The infant was fed, clothed, and bathed by her 
tih - As a child, she was very ticklish and easy prey for her 

er who took perverse pleasure in tickling her, paying no 
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attention to her pleas to stop. She would soon become hysterical 
and breathless as she tried to scream, and finally when she col- 
lapsed helplessly he would stop. She was later aware that she 
provoked her father into this sadistic game. His attacks were for 
her unconsciously equivalent to sexual stimulation and assault. 
As she approached puberty this vicious game could no longer 
be played. 

Asthma began at thirteen, Previously a crybaby, the girl's 
asthma became the somatic memory trace of her relationship 
with her father. Her symptom replaced the now forbidden 
tickling. Such tickling attacks cause great panic, especially when 
the intensity of stimulation threatens the ego with dissolution 
of its boundaries. This patient's asthmatic seizures represented 
the continuing respiratory effort to achieve an orgastic reaction 
through an inappropriate organ system. 

The patient's treatment over a four-year period was stormy 
and irregular. She had more than a dozen severe asthmatic at- 
tacks during the first two years and was hospitalized eight times 
by her family physician. Her sexual delinquency eventually 
caused her husband to divorce her, after which her asthma im- 
proved. Six months later she became pregnant and married a 
man who was quite fond of her and respected her. Her sexual 
promiscuity ceased, but she was left with a chronic phobic 
neurosis. 

For two years she had no severe asthmatic attacks. She had 
occasional wheezing which was controlled by medication. She 
also had phobic symptoms which at times brought her husband 
home from work or required a phone call to her therapist with 
whom she felt she was still in treatment, though she had not 
been to his office for more than two years. 

'This patient's father represented the main source of her 
dependent security. In times of Stress and uncertainty she 
sought to recapture this relationship to the needed parent, in- 
cluding the role of the sensual victim, Whenever a threat 0 
separation occurred in her environment, she responded with 
asthma or sexual promiscuity. 
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The association of asthma and fear of separation from the 
mother has been a major factor in studies on asthma. Jessner, 
et al. (23) note, however, that physical separation from the 
parent, as by hospitalization, frequently leads to a cessation of 
the symptom whereas a threat of separation can aggravate the 
condition. The attack may be regarded as a somatic signal of an 
impending danger. This danger of rejoining the mother is the 
fear of death related to the bad mother imago, as described by 
Lewin (25, p. 154). Physical separation under the auspices of a 
benevolent authority, as in hospitalization, relieves the child of 
its automatic response to the mother's anxiety and its feelings 
of guilt toward her. If, however, separation is threatened, the 
child remains burdened with its feeling of responsibility toward 
her, An asthma attack expresses the danger emanating from the 
mother that the child feels, as well as the eroticized antipathetic 
symbiotic need. Asthma thus follows the characteristic of psy- 
chic symptom-formations in that it is the resultant of an inner 
conflict. The practical difficulty encountered in separating 
mothers from their asthmatic children is due as much to the 

child's compliance with the mother's unwillingness to relin- 
quish her source of gratification as it is to the child's dependent 
clinging to the mother. 
"id sna research into the earliest phases of ego 
£e ipe to understand the nature of ego functions 
ibirh-diar € aes processes (16, 21, 32, 34). It has been 
gradually from the Et ts ser va inem 2 "m ad 
BE a msin f ys e in t's life. This process 
TUER eatures from sensory impressions impinging on 
Pour de le mind. Auditory, tactile, thermal, and kinesthetic 
supply a eae through ministrations to the infant’s needs 
primitive ge share of the ingredients to the substance of the 
ve ego and ego image. The infant's gradually increasin 
Perceptions of its own body ar theo E g 
defining us y are the other main sources of 


Internal ; = 
ful stimuli M phone of somatic processes also provide power- 


the ego. Respiration, sucking, elimination, and 
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skeletal muscular activity rank high as sources of self-identifica- 


tion. Through crying the infant releases instinctual tension, ' 


transmits signals of its needs, and exercises a libidinously 
charged somatic system which provides it with an auditory 
impression of itself. 

It is crying as a signal of need-distress that summons the 
mother into the symbiosis. If the mother's phobic anxiety is 
mobilized, she responds to this signal with a charge of affect that 
provokes the infant's instinct of self-preservation. The infant 
senses this highly charged anxiety. The weak infantile ego 
reacts to this added threat, regresses to the archaic ego, and is 
soon crying in anguish to fend off the engulfing object; yet, re- 
sponding to primitive requirements, it clings at the same time 
to the only object of preservation it has. Gradually, however, 
the child becomes masochistically subject to this vicious cycle, 
Eventually the child’s intolerable anxiety becomes libidinized 
and helplessly accepted as part of the relationship with the 
mother. The overtaxed response of the respiratory apparatus to 
successive waves of anxiety becomes a wheeze, as the weak ego is 
threatened with dissolution. The mother on whom life depends 
is now a threat to life itself. 

Ackerman (z), noting that the vegetative nervous system has 
‘early and specially conditioned responses, mentions ‘some 
partial selective disorganization of immature ego functions’. He 
doubts ‘the conditioning of specific psychodynamic patterns 
that may be established in early child-mother interaction’. The 
function of crying, as it participates in early ego formation and 
adaptation, nevertheless provides clues to the nature of asthma 
in which crying is an exaggerated and pathological variation of 
a normal function (33). 

French and Johnson’s observation that confession of guilty 
thoughts leads to relief of asthma can be explained. The 
asthmatic symptom is itself an effort by the child to communi 
cate the nature of the drama between itself and the mother 
(29). When speech is acquired the child may be able verbally 
confess guilty feelings, usually sexual, to another person who 12 
some manner promises reassurance. This may serve to forestal 
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some of the anxiety that took place during the preverbal effort 
to communicate (2). 

The erotization of the respiratory function in crying is 
questioned by Saul and Lyons (31). As a release of tension cry- 
ing is nevertheless an inherently pleasurable function. Varying 
degrees of erotization of respiratory function are not unusual 
and can be observed, for instance, in many patients with acute 
or chronic phobic neuroses, and in hysteria. 


A thirty-year-old male with an acute anxiety stated, "You 
know that feeling of satisfaction you get when you take a full 
deep breath? Well, I don't get it. I stop halfway—can't get my 
lungs filled. It feels as if I'm going to burst or suffocate. I know 
I'n doing wrong by breathing this way—sighing all the time— 
but I can't stop it.' The patient had not had sexual relations 
with his wife for three months. "We more or less make each 
other miserable and go our own ways.' 

A thirty-four-year-old married woman who was sexually 
frigid said of her inability to achieve orgasm, "There always 
Seems to be a kind of waiting there. I don't know what it is. If I 
could just do it once, then I'd feel content and settle down.’ The 
phobic element emerged in nightmares in which she felt that 
there was a pillow being pressed over her face. She would 
awaken, clawing the air in panic. She felt she needed to get a 
deep breath just once to feel right. She compared it to a fear of 
high places. In her way, this patient was attempting to explain 
that her respiratory system was trying to overcome regressive 
components and perform an orgastic function in order to cope 
with her frequent phobic anxiety. 

Another anxious woman, also frigid, said, ‘Breathing seems 
uo as if another person is involved when I breathe. Air feels 
h * a big thing I'm taking into me, and sometimes I feel it 

urts my chest. I don't want to have to breathe. I’m so conscious 
of my breathing now—and air scares me.’ In this instance, one 
Pe patient using air as a phobic object, but still necessary 


Perhaps the erotization of respiration explains why some 
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early investigators called asthma a sexual neurosis (r9, 28, 30), 


Analytic treatment of asthma in adults is similar to the treat- 
ment of severe phobic states. The threat of dying is a major 
factor among these patients. As Grotjahn aptly said, “The 
analyst's unconscious must be prepared to face the terror of 
death in order successfully to treat the asthmatic patient’ (17). 
The classical parameter in treating phobic neurosis by exposing 
the patient to his actual feared situation in a later phase of 
analysis is as useless in bringing about a true resolution of the 
fear of death in asthma as it is in other phobias. The analyst” 
cannot escape the dreaded situation in the transference by the 
device of accompanying the patient on a trip into a different 
and symbolic reality. ! 

In the analysis of adult patients, asthma will be relieved 
when the patient relinquishes the guilt-laden ambivalent T€: - 
sponse to the mother and accepts the analyst as a nonseductive 
parent who does not fascinate the patient by a seductive attrac 
tion into a mutually eroticized death experience. 

In many instances treatinent of asthma in children requires 
separation from the mother. Since the symptoms of asthma 
often disappear under such circumstances, treatment T€ | 
quires a direct approach to the phobic core of the illness. 
Jessner, et al. have noted too that ‘the defensive system resem- 
bles that found in phobic children’ (23). Due regard must be 
given to the fact that children in our culture seem to pass 
through a phobic phase as a regular feature of their develop- 
ment. This requires keeping in mind that asthma may b¢ 
replaced by phobic symptoms, may disappear as a manifestation 
of neurotic pathology during the latency period, or may alter- 
nate with other adaptive compromises, none of which mean 
resolution of the major fear of death. The separated mothers 
own pathology awaits the forthcoming reunion with her asth- 
matic child. If this hope proves futile, she will shift the symbi- 
osis to another sibling or develop further pathology of her own. 
"Treatment of the mother seems inescapable in the cases o 
young asthmatic children. : 
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SUMMARY 

The clinical syndrome of asthma appears to have i roots in a 
special kind of relationship within the mother-child symbiosis. 
This relationship has special significance in the development 
of asthma due to the manner in which the mother responds to 
and manages the crying behavior of the child. The child senses 
the mother’s anxious possessiveness as a threat to its existence 
(ego identity). Asthma may alternate with or be succeeded by 
an anxiety neurosis, the latent phobia being the fear of death. 
The child's anxiety being intensified by the mother's neurosis, 
its respiratory functioning is taxed beyond physiological limits. 
Because the relationship to the mother leads to intense erotiza- 
tion of respiratory function, asthma exemplifies an abortive 
effort to achieve sexual gratification through an inappropriate 
organ system. Clinical instances are presented to illustrate the 
conclusions, 
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THE SELF-IMAGE AS DEFENSE 
AND RESISTANCE 


ESTHER MENAKER, PH.D. (NEW YORK) 


The aim of this paper is to describe a form of resistance and a 
corresponding defense structure which has as yet not been 
characterized. Originally Freud described resistance as appear- 
ing in analysis in connection with the attempt to nullify re 
pression (3), which in turn serves the purpose of keeping un- 
conscious unacceptable instinctual impulses. Thus repression 
is the first defense mechanism described (2). Other mechanisms 
of defense (4) employed by the ego, either in connection with 
or separate from repression, are also in the service of protecting 
the ego from the anxiety aroused by impulses that are unat- 
ceptable to it, 

The inner threats which the ego experiences do not all stem 
from the instinctual life. There are the dangers of the annihila- 
tion of the ego itself, or parts of the ego especially when these 
represent the loss of introjected objects. Against such dangets 
the ego builds defenses, and these in turn appear as resistances 
in psychoanalytic treatment when they are threatened. 


A highly intelligent young man sought analysis because of 
hypochondriacal symptoms and disabilities imposed by a rigid 
compulsive-neurotic character which inhibited him in many 
areas of activity, most notably in his love life. He was unable 
to combine sexual impulses with feelings of affection an 
tenderness, and therefore could never find a satisfactory love 
object. 

At the time of his entrance into analysis he was involved in 4 
highly sadomasochistic relationship with a young woman whom 
he could not decide to marry. He also did not feel completely 
committed to the professional work in which he was engage? 
neither regarding the actual nature of the work itself nor the 
particular company which employed him. He rationalized bis 
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continuance on the basis of gaining good experience, and had 
fantasies of finding more congenial work later which would 
more closely meet his standards and social values. 

The patient was the youngest child in a moderately large 
- family. The parents inculcated upon their children the de- 
sirability of extreme intellectual ambition. The father was a 
brutal, autocratic patriarch who ruled the family. The mother 
Was a semi-invalid throughout most of the patient's childhood 
and died when he was about eleven years old. There was little 
warmth or tenderness expressed toward the children, the orien- 
tation toward them being primarily a narcissistic exploitation 
in terms of the glory and honor which they might bring to the 
family name, The patient had had a lonely, isolated childhood 
during which he suffered extreme feelings of inferiority, both in 
relation to his siblings and to other children, which eventuated 
in deeply masochistic attitudes. 

When the resistance with which we are concerned appeared, 
he had had a disappointing experience in his work: he had not 
been given the promotion that he had hoped to get. For a num- 
ber of years he had worked for the same company and, although 
à great deal of prestige was attached to being employed there, 
the type of firm and what it stood for were inconsistent with his 
ideals. He had hoped to leave the company shortly after getting 
à promotion, but at no time had taken any active steps to seek 
employment elsewhere. Throughout his analysis he remained 

neecisive about what he actually wished to do as an appropriate 

Work. When, therefore, this disappointment occurred it was 

pain an overwhelming narcissistic injury. He resigned and 
pted to find work in a related field. 

For him, talking about his vocational problems was the ex- 
pression of an endless series of obsessive doubts. At an appro- 
ut time I suggested that had he been given a promotion 
Pe have stayed where he was indefinitely. My remark was: 
his BM the end of a session, and was intended to direct 
RV. tion again to his passivity and his inability to mobilize 

to the point of action. This precipitated an emo- 
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tional storm. He came to the next session in a highly disturbed 
condition and said that he had scarcely slept the night before. | 
What had upset him was the thought that I could think he 
might have made a lifework of his employment. Indeed, if I 
thought this of him, he could not continue his analysis with me. 
Obviously it was essential for him, regardless of whatever at- 
tion he took or did not take, to maintain the illusion that I 
held an image of him which corresponded to his ego ideal and 
his self-image. 

Two important aspects of the patient's personality are rep 
resented in this seemingly small and unimportant incident: 
one, the narcissistic nature of his transference; the other, the 
way in which the self-image is used as a resistance and as a de 
fense against anxiety. 

Regarding the attachment to the analyst, we can certainly 
speak of this reaction in the transference as the projection of 
an aspect of his psychic life onto the analyst. However, this is 
Not a transference reaction in the usual sense since what is being 
projected is not unconscious instinctual impulses, but rather å 
conception of ‘the other’ which demands that a conception of 
‘the self’ be included. The analyst is experienced unconscious 
as perceiving the patient in such a way as to be consonant with 
the patient's own self-image. If this identity is disturbed by ai | 
unavoidable perception of a contradicting reality, a flood 
hostility is released. It is clear that one function of the un 
istic self-image, and its alliance with the image of the analyst 
and the analyst's conception of the patient, is to serve as ade 
fense against hostile impulses, The self-image is unrealistic 
because it is anchored in fantasy; it does not draw for its prin 
cipal confirmation upon action in reality, nor upon the pe — 
ceived judgment of another person, 

In this case we are then dealing with a self-image, or at least 


? I have noted elsewhere (5) that the self-image which is masochistically color? 
derives this character from the unconsciously or foreconsciously perceived D% 
littling attitudes of the mother, It is then tenaciously clung to as a way of mA 
taining the only possible relationship with the mother. i 
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one aspect of it, which derives its content from the ego ideal. 
In my patient the ego ideal represents a precipitate of composite 
identifications and counteridentifications. Since the self-image 
is inevitably cathected with narcissistic libido, the reaction in 
the transference just described must be of a highly narcissistic 
character, as what is projected is a self-image shared with and 
included in the image of the analyst. It might be compared to 
an extremely narcissistic object choice in the real life of an 
individual, with the important difference that the phenomenon 
takes place within the transference and therefore points in- 
evitably to a repetitive functional need within the personality. 

In order to understand this need more clearly, let us review 
the development of the transference from the beginning. Suf- 
fering from a compulsive neurotic character, this patient's char- 
acteristic defenses were isolation of affect and strong negativism. 
Despite the operation of these defenses the patient developed 
very early in the treatment a strong mother-sister transference 
With an erotic coloration. This was manifested in dreams, fan- 
tasies, and reactions of jealousy toward the analyst's husband. 
Although these were analyzed they could not be worked through 
to a point where they caused much change in the emotional life 
of the patient. He was still caught in the sadomasochistic love 
relationship with which he entered treatment. It was largely 
through insight into the masochistic nature of this relationship 
that he was partially able to free himself of it. 

When the father transference appeared in the analysis, it was 
distinguished by its masochistic character. He invariably felt 
subordinate and inferior to all other male figures, and notably 
10 his brothers and colleagues with whom he developed trans- 
pea relationships. The hostile father transference appeared 

displaced and very attenuated forms, and was expressed only 
ne intervals, What returned repeatedly and strongly in 

transference was the incestuous sexual wish toward the 
og Even when its meaning had been made fully conscious, 
a t had been analyzed many times in its various and variable 
ifestations, it could not be sufficiently worked through and 
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impeded further progress of the treatment. This is, of course, 
a classic instance of transference as resistance described by 
Freud (z). ^t 

It was in such a period of resistance in the transference that 
the incident described earlier occurred. One may suppose, 
therefore, that what we commonly observe as transference of 
instinctual impulses may be superseded by another type of 
transference involving ego processes—processes of projection of 
narcissistic feelings, attitudes, and conceptions about the self. 
What is emphasized here is an essential and important differ 
ence between the projection of impulses in the transference s 
which the patient expresses, in effect, ‘I wish to’ or ‘ I wish that, 
and the projection of the image of self or of the self in the othet 
in which the patient states, in effect, ‘I am the kind of person 
who’ or ‘you are the kind of person who’. The former are drive 
phenomena, the latter ego phenomena. 

The difference between the two is of importance in the ut 
derstanding of resistances, and in the téchnical problems of 
analyzing them. The familiar resistance of the ego is to admit 
ting into consciousness representations of instinctual drives 
from the unconscious because of the anxiety which they p 
duce. What remains untouched when the drives persist after 
they have become conscious is the existence of another form 
of resistance in an isolated part of the ego, the self-image, which, | 
by aligning itself with the image of the analyst and thus ser* 
ing as a defense against separation anxiety, prevents dynamic 
changes in the personality and nullifies the possible gains from 
insight which permit understanding to be converted into pur 
poseful activity. M 

The period following the patient's acknowledgment of his 
need to merge his self-image with that which he wished th 
analyst to hold of him was an exceedingly productive one. Ee 
realized suddenly that he had not thought of the analysis a8 his 
as being for him, throughout his many years of treatment. ; 
had always thought of it in terms of what would be my reaction 
to what thoughts and feelings he was producing for me. 
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supply of information would then in some magical way effect 
changes in him without any other participation by him. He 
had had also the feeling that if he did not please me by com- 
pliance and by holding my interest, I would terminate his 
treatment. He expressed this newly found sense of self by say- 
ing, ‘I feel as if I now had a rib cage’. He pointed to his ribs and 
traced their form with his hands. ‘Before’, he continued, ‘I 
thought of myself as just a spine and some stunted limbs. My 
heart was exposed and not separate from the world; now it is 
protected and belongs to me.’ It is interesting to note that gain- 
ing a sense of ego autonomy was also expressed in terms of the 
body image (6). 

He had conjured up in his mind the notion that his mother 
was a very passionate woman. There was nothing he knew 
about his mother that would confirm this. It was a projection of 
his own cedipal impulses for purposes of denying iy feel 
ings and of avoiding the attendant feelings of guilt. je P Š 
process had occurred in the transference Re cedet 
loss of the sense of self, when he had attri 
an pect of his own self-image. 

uring the period when the patient’ 
function a little more freely baa acs iim 


With a corresponding 
buted to my thinking 


oid beginning to 
Sister about four years older than he. In E pecus 
childhood, she told him that he had been very qi ^ their 
from the breast, and that a story was told 1 ipm ipeo. 
ee in kis mother put mustard on her ipie doy that 
visa LEN his purpose. His reaction to this SNR Dor 
r , He did not react to the traumatic ag Was very sig- 
lee his own tenacious orality, but rather A of the wean- 
pm = lief a the knowledge that his mother ha d EM pleasure 
A in : ue knowing that my mother zn Med Nm: 
he eel like such an orphan.’ We are dd me. I don't 
vae Ua: p consequences of instinctual an here, then, 
See ue ou icc Which is ien don but 
rem image of the mother y Su icably bound 
ce. ich it depends 
* 
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in terms of the old one he had when he entered analysis; to 
create parallels in his mind which were really very farfetched. 
The need to deny progress is one aspect of the negative thera- 
peutic reaction. This reaction was precipitated by the fear of 
the free and independent functioning of the ego, which was in 
turn brought about through the analysis of the unconscious 
bond with the mother via their oneness in sharing the self 
image of the patient. This unconscious unity with the maternal 
object was essential as the source of narcissistic supplies for his 
linquish the only tenuous security it had gained: a symbiotic, 
narcissistic dependence. It is for this very reason that no matter 
how thoroughly we analyze the unconscious wishes, there is 
essentially little change in the patient as long as he retains the 
unconscious, archaic, narcissistic attachment to the mother | 


ego. As a child who was unloved, his adult ego could not re | 


through the use of the self-image. 

At this primitive level of development the ego is not suffr 
ciently delineated to sustain a separate self. The fear of separt 
tion is the threat of the loss of the only source of supplies that 
the dependent ego has. Because primitive self and object am 
one, loss of object is the equivalent of annihilation. Annihila 
tion in this sense is the complete loss of self-esteem. 

It would seem that for patients with a strong narcissistic fixa 
tion of this type the fear of leaving the original source of nar 
cissistic supplies, namely the mother, and of substituting for it 
achievement in reality is too great. Their defense against this 
fear is a flight into an unconscious fantasy, the content of which - 
is that the mother has the same good, positive image of the p? 
tient as he has of himself because both believe that the ego ideal 
will be realized in some indeterminate future. This defense 8 
expressed in the analysis as a transference resistance in whi h h 
the analyst is seen as the mother and the patient's self-image ie 
attributed to her thinking about him. : 

The uncovering of this resistance is crucial for the prog - 
of these patients in analysis, but the giving up of the defensi" 
use of the self-image, which has been an attempt to deal with? 
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dam nental l separation anxiety, is a slow and difficult process. 
Ives the repeated analysis of the fantasy of oneness with 
ther in the area of the self-image, the consistent analysis 


sference is a resistance to mobilizing energy for 
ity which arouses an anxiety of separation from 
through the analysis of this resistance that this 
therapeutic reaction can be overcome. 

mou 
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THE RECORDED PSYCHOANALYTIC 
INTERVIEW AS AN OBJECTIVE ! 
APPROACH TO RESEARCH .: 

IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


BY DAVID SHAKOW, PH.D. (BETHESDA, MARYLAND) 


Of the four major approaches to the study of -—- 
theory—the developmental prospective, the experimental (using 
animal or human subjects), the cross-cultural, and the psycho 
analytic interview—it is the last, the retrospective approach 
which I should like.to examine as a source of data for tht 
objective study of psychoanalytic theory. y 
My argument is based on research at the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine and at the National Institute of Mental 
Health.! Although my past and present colleagues in these pro 
grams are intimately concerned with various aspects of this 
approach, they carry no responsibility for the specific thesis 
here expounded, Some of the points I shall make have, in ont 
form or another, been made earlier by Benjamin (z), Escalon’ | 
(4), and Kubie (8). I am also indebted to Rapaport for his chap 
ter, The Structure of Psychoanalytic Theory (10). A 
The psychoanalytic method itself is important in the objet 
tive study of psychoanalytic theory for several reasons. First 
the psychoanalytic interview most clearly manifests some 9. 
the basic phenomena upon which the theory rests. These ph 
nomena appear repeatedly and with varying degrees of inte™ 
sity, under conditions which, considering the kind of mat 


Presented as part of a panel on Experimental Approaches to Psychoanalyti 
Theory at the American Psychological Association annual meeting, San Franc? - 
September 1955, and in part at the International Congress of Psychology, Bn 
sels, August 1957. 

1The original Illinois project was carried out in collaboration with D^ - 
H. Carmichael, Dr. Rae S. Sternberg, and Mrs, Jean Chapman. It is now 
continued by Dr. E. Haggard and Dr. K, Isaacs. The NIMH project is it 
carried out in collaboration with Dr. R. Cohen, Dr. Mabel Cohen, Dr. A. P! 
mann, and Dr. M. Parloff. 
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"involved; are relatively controlled; further, because of.the very 


special conditions under which psychoanalysis is carried out, 
‘the method yields significant psychological material rarely, if 
ever, available in a laboratory setting. More particularly, psy- 
choanalytic free association provides possibilities not open to 
other approaches. The method affords, too, an opportunity to 
discover the details of the relationship between internal psycho- 
logical states and specific items of overt behavior which are re- 
ported or observed. 

Despite its substantial contributions and possibilities in other 
Ways, research in the psychoanalytic method in ordinary use 
suffers from serious inadequacies as a data-producing device. 
Mainly, these inadequacies stem from the fact that the data 
are reported by a participant-observer—the therapist. Two ma- 
jor limitations result from this fact: one in relation to the 
data, the other with regard to the effect on the process itself. 

Let Us first consider the limitations placed upon the data. 
Like any reported observations, the data are bound by the 
Capacity of the human observer as a reporting instrument. No 
Matter how good human beings may be as conceptualizers, they 
are markedly handica ial i 

pped sensorially, mnemonically, and ex- 

Pressively as observers and reporters. Put simply, they are 
in how much they can grasp, in how much they can 

pe aN of what they do grasp, and in how much and how 
Me they can report even the slight amount they have grasped 
Temembered. The situation of the psychoanalytic interview 

an even greater stricture upon the data because we are 

t upon a participant-observer whose participation is 

Y special and intensive. Distortions, both of omission and 
ai arising from this situation and the personality of 
pist, undoubtedly enter. These distortions occur de- 

t personal analysis and a training analysis may achieve 
donate M s therapist as instrument. In fact, it is ques- 
not ether the improvement from training analysis is 
ing bi: Merbalanced by hindrances introduced through train- 
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The second major limitation concerns the intactness of the 
psychoanalytic interview as a method. Do not special difficulties 
arise when the therapist is called upon to be a reporting instru- 
ment as well as a therapist? And are the difficulties not increased 
even more when the therapist is additionally called upon to! 
investigator as well as therapist and reporter? I doubt that 
it is possible to combine therapeutic.and investigatory functions 
without each distorting the other. If we take seriously Freud's 

` statements about free-floating attention (6, pp. 326-327) and 
Reik's thesis about the importance of the ‘third ear’ (rz), We 
may pertinently ask whether we are not here dealing with anti 
thetical attitudes that cannot be effectively maintained simul 
taneously. ) 

Granting that the points made are reasonable criticisms d 
the method for scientific purposes, is there anything we @ - 
do to avoid these difficulties? Our studies are based on the # 
sumption that something can be done. The improvement an 
be achieved by taking two steps: first, by building a laboratory 
expressly for the psychoanalytic interview; second, by divorcing 
the psychoanalyst from any functions except his essential | 


of therapy. The first can be accomplished by developing à p^ 
cedure which collects the data of the psychoanalytic interview 
‘in ‘complete and undisturbed’ form: not selected, not distorted, 
and ‘non-oblivesced’, Sound motion picture recording of the 
session is such a procedure? To this should be added the i 
ing of the immediate postsession associations of the thera . 
own unexpressed processes—the feelings, thoughts, and the 
tuitive impressions he had during the therapy hour. The ey 
quirement that the therapist be solely a therapist is, I belief 
clear. He takes no part in the investigation; he only per 
his reconstruction after the wei Ltd the data f 
approach provides are still incompl many ways; but they 
do goa long way toward adequacy. q 

2 The use of sound film for research in the psychiatric area was apparel 
first suggested by Leighton and Lidz (9). Kubie discussed its use d 
rescarch in psychiatry and. psychoanalysis (2). A more detailed presenta 
the use of such a device for research in psychotherapy can be found in my Pi 
of a 1948 Round Table (3). 
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lure I am. pavocabting raises serious problems. The 
privacy, both in its investigative and ethical impli- 
mal demand which this method places on the 
he amount of permanent material that is accu- 
in immediately clear objections. 
of privacy so extreme in degree that the very 
"study is destroyed? Some persons hold to this 
"and their opinion cannot be dismissed lightly. 
ider the kind of approach we are discussing 
n plement. The experience of others with respect 
ns of privacy and our own preliminary studies 
ever, to believe that the problem, though 
t, is not insurmountable if certain conditions 
provided. Some of these safeguards relate ` 
its of the method, a topic which has been 


E , 


“unusual cal. makes upon his mainte- 
1 therapeutic attitude. These demánds pertain 


of the problem for the therapist is reflected in 
ry of the development of attitudes in individ- 


. Generally, the first reaction is that the 
ie argument is advanced that the process 
d | be unrecognizably changed by the inva- 


that recording might be a possibility, 
r other grounds, or at the present time, it is 
view next expressed is that a project of this 
aportant, but somebody else ought to work 
rare therapists accept the project as suffi- 
warrant personal participation. This proc- 
is merely the clearing of the 1 quens pré- 
h the substantive problems. % 
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Even after having obtained the therapist's agreement to par- 
ticipate in the recording, many problems still remain. Some evi- 
dence suggests that more complex and elusive problems arise 
with regard to the postsession reconstructions than in the actual 
recording of sessions. These difficulties, however, may be les 
sened by encouraging the therapist to report his doubts, hesita- 
tions, feelings as honestly and completely as he can. He can be 
helped. immeasurably by providing a research atmosphere 
which is sympathetic to the very real problems which his partic 
ipation entails, and by being supportive of him in every way 
possible. The best way of accomplishing this is by a weekly 
consultation hour with an expert not associated with the proj 
ect. If this hour is tape-recorded, one adds significantly to the 
data already available. Beside giving the therapist needed sup 
port, we are provided with the therapist's summary of the 
week's sessions and an account of his own reactions to the 
events, as well as the reactions to these of an experienced 


colleague. 


— —— ee as 


The third area—the amount of material accumulated-# 


much easier to deal with. All one needs is a combination d 
sufficient storage space and a group of carefully chosen invest 


gators. These investigators should be selected from among co - 


pulsive personalities who have (perhaps through psychoanaly 
sis!) achieved such a degree of mastery over their compulsive 
ness that they do not have to deal immediately and simultan® 
ously with every bit of data that is collected. For those wh? 
have not achieved this blessed state, even the best of compulsiv® 


defenses cannot withstand the avalanche of accumulating dat - 


Psychosis would be the only way out. Please do not mistake the 
somewhat facetious manner with which I have dealt with tht 
problem of accumulated data. The problem is serious, but not 
of the same order as the first two. d 
Let us assume that we have met the difficulties described, 2? 
that we have carried through the psychoanalytic-therapet. 
series without undue distortion. What does such a series 
psychoanalytic interviews have to offer the investigator? 


>: o-—-— 
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Before answering this question, let us examine the situation. 
in detail. Merely considered déscriptively, what are the condi- 
tions under which the data have been gathered? The data de- 


. tive from the context of a private relationship between two 


people, one of whom comes to the other for help in working 
out psychological difficulties. The goal is therapeutic, and the 
attitude of the therapist, nonjudgmental. The hour-long ses- 
sions come frequently, in some cases as often as five times a 
Week, are held at fixed intervals, and usually extend over sev- 


eral years. The patient is instructed to follow the fundamental 


tule of free associations in his reporting, which results in the 
Production of varied material, much of it highly private in 
nature, The therapist intervenes during the associations as he 
deems appropriate. These interventions mainly take the form 
of interpretations or reconstructions of the material presented. 
During this extended period a special kind of close personal 
relationship appears to develop. 

Under these conditions, what can we say scientifically about 
the quality of the data which the psychoanalytic interview pro- 
vides? The material itself is, of course, highly subjective. It 
Consists first, of the patient's reports of his feelings and attitudes, 
ae Present and past events in his life, and second, of the 
eit reactions and comments about them. From the point 
UL. of study, however, there is no reason why such subjec- 
Nt Ieports should not be considered objective data if they are 
accurately recorded and made available in the actual form in 
A qa they occur. 

Ae has been much debate about the analytic interview 
“0 al Setting. Kris (7) from one point of view and 
O(S) from another have argued that the psychoanalytic 
thors has ikia valid experimental situation. Each of these au- 
Menter ci d that the therapist may be considered an experi- 

Ux linn Er testing hypotheses in the form of in- 
CUN y own point of view is that it is difficult for 
"every pereo ne discussing the oft-repeated claim by some psychoanalysts that 
P7) Psychoanalysis is a Tesearch Renee and idi rcs gnis ten 
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the therapist to be an investigator and still fulfil his primary 
functions as therapist. Obviously this raises a question about 
the validity of the Kris-Ezriel argument. At least it does to the 
extent of doubting the quality of experimentation which can 
be achieved under these conditions. However, the view these 
authors support may be questioned on other grounds. Ideally, 
experiment should have the possibility of isolating single con- 
trolled variables which can be followed up systematically under 
varying conditions, In a psychoanalytic interview these criteria 
are met, at the very best, in much modified and attenuated 
form, and certainly not with the elegance of the experimental 
approach. The modification and attenuation of experiment 
here required appear to be so great that we are in effect deal 
ing with a different approach to knowledge. 

I myself have preferred to think of the psychoanalytic inter 
view as a form of seminaturalistic approach. In the context of 
this dyadic relationship an extended series of events takes place 
We depend upon nature, the developing process of the sequel 
tial interactions of the two persons, to provide us with a suf. 
ficient number and variety of such events. From these we cV 
given enough relevant data, select single variables for analysis 
Despite the fact that the variables exist in the immediate cot 
text of many uncontrolled variables, they may still be ‘partialled 
out’ and dealt with as single variables. This can be done because 
the variables under consideration recur in many different 
combinations of uncontrolled variables which overlap 
other in greater or lesser amounts. For the experimental attack 
on a single variable with systematic follow-up, we substitute 
a kind of statistical approach. At least, at this stage of investiga 
tion, the controls in such a setting must be mainly self-control 
It is true that the interventions of the therapist have an exper 
mental appearance, which in context provide a form of hy 


analyst is a researcher. I take it that neither Kris nor Ezriel would accept di 
naive misconception of the research process. As I understand their thesis, 
volves only those psychoanalysts who in certain selected cases are serio! 
tempting to carry out a systematic research objective. 


0 o-———— — ————X— ———— — — "JA m. 
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pothesis testing quite legitimate in its own right. However, 
because of the purely therapeutic role we have given the thera- 
pist, we must by definition consider him an integral part, rather 
than an experimental manipulator, of the situation. We must 
consider his interventions as the interventions of nature. This 
means that we have given up experimental controls for observa- 
tional and statistical controls. In naturalistic studies the eternal 
hope of the investigator is that nature will in time provide the 
manipulations of condition and control which he would like 
to introduce experimentally. In the psychoanalytic interview, 
such manipulations frequently do occur because the enormous 
range of phenomena and the long period over which the ther- 
apy extends permit a large and varied number of interventions 
by the therapist and the environment. 

The use of prediction as a method for the psychoanalytic in- 
terview suffers from some of the same handicaps that I have 


"argued as holding for experiment. Because control of the situa- 


tion is partial, and because the multiplicity of concurrent fac- 
fors is great, prediction in this setting has its limitations. Cer- 
tain predictions, however, especially those associated with the 
Psychoanalytic relationship itself, can be examined rather rigor- 
bs pue related to the patient's adaptation in his daily 
piti ch naturally depend upon a great variety of extrathera- 
ido Mem factors, are obviously subject to critical exam- 
tnt: Une must not forget, too, that predictions in the psy- 
ytic area must frequently be contingent—a phenomenon 
Eum so often manifest itself in one of varied, even opposite, 
as. Despite these limitations, prediction is a useful tool of 
Su. E value in situations such as the one we are discussing 
Weh perimental conditions are not possible. 
aye thus far considered the general quality of the data 
the CORE psychoanalytic interview. Before considering 
| ta which come from this procedure, a few addi- 
remarks about the characteristics of psychoanalytic data 


seem 
EC Called for. In the psychoanalytic interview we are faced 


wit i S 
an inordinately complicated and intricate, developing and 
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changing body of data. In this situation the faint and minute, 
the fleeting and momentary, the devious and abeyant are often 
the primary data. Indeed, it is because data of this evanescent 
kind play such an extremely important role in making possible 
the understanding of what is going on that the peculiar record- 
ing approach I have advocated becomes unavoidable. 

The range of specific data of the psychoanalytic interview 
covers the participants’ overt interactions—contentual, vocal, 
and gestural, with their unexpressed thoughts and feelings, and 
their covert physiological responses. Our technique does not, 
of course, record all these data. What is recorded is relatively 
complete. The overt interactions between patient and therapist 
are well recorded. What is not recorded by the film are the 
unexpressed thoughts and feelings of the hour. The therapist’ 
reconstruction after the session recovers in part some of his 
unexpressed reactions during the hour. Admittedly, since these 
are obtained through recall, a certain amount of incomplete 
ness and distortion is inevitable. No effort is made to obtain 
similar data from the patient, because such free associations ob- 
tained from him after the hour would probably interfere with 
the psychoanalytic process; moreover, there is reason to believe | 
that much of the kind of material which might be obtained 
from immediate associations after the session would appeal 
spontaneously in subsequent sessions of the psychoanalysis 
At present, we also do not record the covert physiological re 
sponses of the patient. Although these responses are presumably 
significant for the understanding of what is taking place, they 
have no special intercommunicative significance for the ther* 
pist who, as far as we at present know, is rarely made Wale 
of them; however, they undoubtedly play a most significan! 
role in the patient's intracommunicative process and ther! o 
indirectly in what is communicated to the therapist. The same 
probably holds true for the therapist. This is an obvious gap 
in our present studies which we hope to correct in later studies 

Within these limits our procedure provides data which c" 
be made available to any number of investigators with either 
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similar or different points of view and background. Since the 
material is on film, it can be made available to them repeatedly 
in identical, in reiterable form. Reiterability, at our current 
stage of progress, seems to me to be considerably more impor- 
tant than replicability. The unique advantage for personality 
research is that it permits successive and unlimited hypothesis 
testing on exactly the same material. For such testing of hy- 
potheses, the vast accumulation of data becomes invaluable—in 
fact, indispensable. Replicability in this area can at best only 


be achieved approximately. In such complex phenomena as 
we are now discussing, this affords a tremendous advantage 


to reiterable studies. Of course, reiterability here refers to the 
data from the point of view of the researcher rather than that 
of the subject. The problems of either intraindividual or in- 
terindividual variance of subjects do not concern us here; rather 
we are concerned with the variance within and among analysts 
of the same data, and how this variance can be reduced. 

"Turning now to the analysis of the data, we can distinguish 
three major areas of relationship: to time, to therapy, and to 
the symbol-referent complex. 

The data vary according to the time to which they refer. 
Some pertain to the immediate period—the ‘then’ analytic hour. 
Some Telate to the present period which, as we agree to define 
it, refers to the present week or month or perhaps the time 
since the beginning of the psychoanalysis. Other data are as- 
the with the current period—the relatively recent past, say 

period of the patient's adulthood preceding the defined 
‘Present’ Still others relate to the past, say the period of the 
far infancy and childhood. Obviously the definitions of 
dee E are arbitrary. It is important to recognize, how- 
ane any item of data may refer to any one of these periods. 
ét t is difficult and complicating is the fact that any one 

"t may be ‘overdetermined’ (multidetermined) and in some 
Pere refer to several or even all of the four arbitrarily de- 


PT iti : 
t is in relation to this aspect of time that the ahistorical/ 
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genetic argument arises. Although the question is worth pur- 
suing, a detailed discussion would lead us too far afield. I can- 
not, however, resist making a few remarks on the topic since 
much has been made of the issue. Ezriel (5), following Kurt 
Lewin, argues for the ‘here and now’ character of the trans 
ference relationship in the psychoanalytic interview, and toa 
considerable extent bases his case for the experimental nature 
of the interview upon this. I would raise no question about the 
transference relationship being a ‘here and now’ situation. 
But as Rapaport has clearly pointed out (zo), the question arises 
whether it is not essential for the understanding of the ‘here 
and now’ phenomenon to have the genetic material—no matter 
whether these are early facts or early fantasies. It seems to me 
that Ezriel does not pay sufficient attention to this point, al 
though his own theory of the use of interpretation would seem 
to indicate that basically he accepts this argument. Whether 
or not genetic hypotheses can be validated by the data coming 
from the psychoanalytic interview is quite another question. - 
This seems unlikely, although data derived from this source 
may have both stimulative and corroborative significance for the 
study of genetic factors. l 

In addition to the different time references, the data may 
have different degrees of relationship to the therapy itself. Some 
data may be relevant to the therapy, either directly or indi 
rectly, while others may be irrelevant. Even if there is disagree 
ment on this point, and even if we accept the notion that every 
thing brought into the psychoanalytic interview is relevant t° , 
some degree (which I cannot accept), there must obviously 
be a distinction in degree of relevance if we are to be able t0 
achieve some ordering of the material. 

A somewhat different problem is that of the symbol-referem! 
relationship. Because so large a part of the communication 1? 
the psychoanalytic interview is by indirection, one must per 
sistently examine both the symbol and the referent in the E 
text of a variety of qualities which I can only deal with brief 
here. 


E 


t 
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"First, there is the modality—the form in which the data come 
to us, Communication in the therapeutic situation—or for that 
matter in any human situation—may come about in four dif- 
ferentiable modalities, usually in some combination of these. 
They are the verbal contentual; the vocalization quality (speed, 
stress, hesitation, etc.); the kinesic (gross and fine body move- 
ments); and the covert physiological. The first three are made 
available for study by our recording techniques; the intra- 
somatic, for the present, is not. 

In all modalities, these data have certain qualities of theo- 
xetical as well as immediate analytic importance. Although I 
am not quite satisfied with these terms, I shall tentatively desig- 
nate them as voluntariness, explicitness, and awareness. In order 
to avoid misunderstanding let me say that voluntariness means 
for me nothing more than the patient's current self-instruction 
to communicate. The self-instruction may be either to report, 
or Not to report, that is to suppress, associations which arise. 
Alternatively, the material may be reported involuntarily, in 
other words, reported despite the self-instruction not to report. 

Another quality relates to the explicitness of the report. This 
refers to the fact that the reported event may either be manifest, 
that Is, overt, explicit in both symbol and referent, or it may 
remain latent, potential, abeyant, that is, not be made at all 
ata particular time. An operational definition with stated cri- 
teria will have to be worked out for this category. Between these 
tWo extremes on the parameter of explicitness—from manifest- 
Lo absence—there may be various degrees of obscurity, im- 
plicitness, vagueness, and inference with regard to either or 

Symbol and referent. I have deliberately used multiple 
Synonyms because these terms are so frequently used inter- 
ros and because the composite which is portrayed bet- 

sd eys my point. 
P Eee quality of this communication process relates 
pes the a the degree to which the cues are noticed. In be- 
awareness E. extremes—from full consciousness to total un- 
e communication—lie many degrees of partial 
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awareness of what is being communicated. Not only can aware | 
ness be limited with respect to the total communication but 
there may also be a limitation with respect to the affective and 
contentual aspects. 

These three qualities of the report—voluntariness, explicit ' 
ness, and awareness—hold, of course, for the therapist's com: | 
munications as well as for the patient's. The data must be care 
fully examined for various aspects of these qualities since they 
have relevance for theories of transference and defense. 

Until now, I have been discussing points involving either 
investigative activity or taxonomic considerations—in reality 
areas relating to the work preparatory to research. Our task now 
is to consider who, how, and what is to be studied. 

We should first know who is asking the questions in this e 
terprise. The therapist is excluded as an investigator and i 
merely part of the situation that is being studied. The actual 
investigators are of two kinds. One group consists of data ant- 
lysts who at first individually, and perhaps later in a group, 
analyze the body of data in relation to a variety of hypothesé 
and according to various systems. In addition, some of these ' 
analysts, or possibly still other persons, may serve as coórdin 
tors to help set up the experimental design of the data analys 
and the formal analytic systems The number and kinds of p 
sons participating are limited only by the purposes and desig?! 
of the study. 

How may this material be studied? The material is available 
for study either macroscopically—in molar units—or microscop , 
ically, by isolating very specific aspects or quite limited time 
periods. Both approaches to the task have merit. The system 
or categories of analysis may be either formal, so that they E 
common to all data analysts, or informal, that is spontan 
and individual—preferably both. These analytic systems shoul 
involve rigorous description as well as interpretation aman 
prediction. 

The major problem, of course, is what do we study, vitis 
questions do we ask of the assembled data? These may be que 


E 
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- tions we already had in:mind before we began to collect the 
“data, or the questions may have arisen only after the data had 
"been accumulated. Fortunately, in contrast to the experimental 
situation, the time when the questions arose does not matter. 
We are here dealing with a seminaturalistic situation, which 
would not in any case have permitted a modification of 
_ procedure. 

I can only give a brief outline of the range of problems, both 
methodological and substantive, with which the recorded inter- 
View situation is particularly well-suited to deal. 

I would like to consider the methodological problems first, 
although I can do no more than list a few. It will be noted that 
some of these topics are directly related to psychoanalysis; many 
of them, however, have implications for general psychology as 
well: 1. The operational definition of the terms used in psy- 
_ thoanalysis. 2. Problems of quantification of response—anxiety, 
| defense, depth of interpretation. 3. The various aspects of free 
association as a psychological process and as a technique. 4. In- 
tuition as a process—the cues, minimal and other, upon which 
Intuitive impressions and similar judgments are based. 5. The 
E of decision-making in the individual and in the group. 
1 libn The problem of units—the ‘natural’ unit of dyadic interac- 
: 7. The 'encompassable' unit; the meaningful unit. 8. The 
| E of kinds and degrees of apprehension achieved with 
|, ative exposure to identical material. 9. The contributions 
s Me aliies and their combinations to the apprehen- 
1 E... ds erent kinds of material. 10. The nature of the proc- 
EL. pa ucation; especially the problem of ‘affective com- 
Cation » Which is generally believed to be so central to the 
€tapeutic process, 
ive ae now to what may be considered primarily sub- 
Which data of are following are some of the problems with 
Beda is kind can help us to deal: 1. The processes 
lino ue for instance, the transference relationship, 

Piece Nature and function of intervention in the form 

on and reconstruction. 2. Aspects of adaptation, 
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P 
including defenses and. symptoms; the study of the conditions 
affecting the rise, change, and fall of the various defenses, suchi 
as repression, projection, regression, somatization. 3. The probi 
lems relating to unconscious/preconscious/conscious area 
those centering on the shifts from extreme peripheral to foca 
attention, and vice versa. 4. The problems relating to the di 
charge and inhibition of needs—the forms taken by these at 
tempts to deal with needs, and the changes which occur in thes 
forms. 


This listing of studies which might be done is unsatisfactory' 
especially where each of the studies is so ambitious. Such a list 
ing may, however, indicate the wide range of studies whic! 
the method makes amenable to really effective attack. Desplt 
the enthusiasm which has undoubtedly managed to sho! 
through, I trust that I am not leaving you with the impressio! 
of proposing a panacean method for solving all the problem! 
of dynamic psychology. Significant progress will, of course, comi 
from the ability to concepfllalize data, rather than from tht 
elegant collection of data. Nevertheless, I do believe that p97 
chologists have been rather shallow in their attempts to deg 
with problems ‘in this area because they have just not had s 
basic data to permit adequate conceptualization. We canno 
continue to depend upon the gimlet eyes of the psycholog i 
genius or the sensitive strokes of the psychologist-artist to a 
vide us with the relevant data. They must be made available 1 
the ordinary scientific investigator. I suggest that a method » [ 
as I have described would provide for many areas of psycho E 
indispensable data that are not now available. But partici 
it would provide data for the objective study of the complicat 
and elusive subject matter oñ which psychoanalytic theory 
based. ; 
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CREMATION, FIRE, AND 
ORAL AGGRESSION 


BY EDWARD D. JOSEPH, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Funeral rites by cremation were widely practiced in ancient. 
civilizations. The Iliad, Odyssey, and The neid are all fill 
with mention of the funeral pyre as part of the burial ritual 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Frazer (7) shows this customi 
to have been prevalent in Northern Europe as well. Almost 
alone among ancient civilizations, the Jews forbade cremation. 
The other ancient group which forbade cremation were the 
followers of Zoroaster, who prescribed neither burial nor C 
mation but rather the exposure of the body to the sun, which 
was the object of their worship, and its destruction by vultures: 
Among traditional Jews cremation is still not permitted on the 
grounds that such a procedure is a desecration of the body 
which is held sacred. While historically such an attitude to 
burning the body of the deceased may have been a means of 
maintaining the separateness of the Jewish people from the 
surrounding nations, there is much in the psychology of 
to suggest that there are other determinants. 

Among very orthodox Jews, the coffin is left open so that 
the body can immediately be received into the earth (6) 
Another rite pertaining to the sacredness of the body i$ th 
custom of burying any amputated member of the body. pma 
autopsy is performed, organs removed for examination sho 
be buried with the body. If this is not possible they are 8». 


most pressing on the surviving members of the family (^ 
Much of this may be viewed as a desire to maintain the 10! P 
ness of the body, not only during life but after death, and di 
re-enforced by anticipation of the coming of the Messiah which 


AS 
Presented in an abbreviated form before the American Psychoanalytic 
sociation, in Philadelphia, April 24, 1959. 
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in the Jewish religion, was a late addition to the customs and 
beliefs. With the coming of the Messiah it was believed that 
all of the deceased would be gathered together, making it im- 
portant that the whole body be preserved. 

From another point of view, the forbidding of cremation 
may be considered a reaction against the custom of sacrifice 
which in its earliest origins was a human sacrifice and later, 
as shown in the Book of Genesis, was replaced by the sacrifice 
of an animal. Often the sacrificial animal was burned, but this 
could be performed only by the high priest or members of the 
priestly class, the Levites. It is probable that ancient human 
sacrifices, and later the substituted animal, were associated with 
cannibalistic rituals which were gradually given up with the 
Passage of time. Perhaps it was as part of a transition from pagan 
customs that the Jewish religion first forbade human sacrifice, 
then the cannibalistic aspect of it, and, finally, the complete 
form of sacrifice by fire as it had been practiced. 

Freud (8) suggests that one of the origins of the Hebrew mon- 
otheistic god was from the god of fire, Yahweh, who provided 
sue of the determinants that came to be included with the 

osaic god of Egyptian origin. Yahweh seems to have been as- 
Sociated with the volcanic fire god (Vulcan) as well as with 
ad and appeasement by human sacrifice, presumably also 
ae and may have been derived from, or at least associated 
ep B rs god. It was in connection with this god that Moses 
"pm d erd saw in a bush the fire that did not consume. It 

nr Ag Ed god who went before the Israelites as a pillar 
D acc vg desert. In the later development of the monotheis- 
ras the nature and origin of this god was vigorously 

Shire particularly by the later prophets. One might won- 
Volcanic Was not Part of the desire to erase all traces of this 
tion of d associated with fire which led to the prohibi- 


© use of fire in connection with such rites as cremation 
1Com 

The Magd s Story of Abraham offering Isaac, his only son, as a. sacrifice. 
on's steag [ian Lord called to him to desist, and a ram was provided in the 


esis XXII), This sacrifice was a burnt offering. 
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and the abolition of sacrifice and burnt offerings. That this 
volcanic god in the prehistory of the Jews was associated with a 
sun god would provide a basis for the proscription of cremation 
in the two seemingly unconnected religions of Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism. 

The work of Almansi (z) traces the origin of the Menorah, a 
symbol of Judaism over the centuries, to the figure of an idol 
in whose abdomen human sacrifices were consumed by fire. This 
is loosely analogous to a return of the repressed in human psy. 
chology. In all religions there are similar disguised and ration 
alized traces of forgotten primitive rites as, for example, the oral 
incorporation of the body and blood of the Lord's only begotten 
son in the Christian communion ritual. Almansi finds Moses’ 
wrath at Aaron's introduction of the golden calf as an image 
be worshipped by the Israelites was because it was connec 
with human sacrifice, probably of the first-born son. ` 

All of these considerations, associated with the destructive” 
aspect of fire, would seem to have played a part in forbidding 
the use of fire in the burial ceremony as part of the generi 
need to repress all or many traces of the earlier origin of the 
religious figure, as well as a means of preserving the intactnes | 
of the body. The Jews of antiquity were not alone in ther 
consideration of fire in its destructive aspects. The Babylonians 
the Assyrians, Hindus, and other ancient civilizations had sim 
lar fire gods to whom burnt human sacrifices were offered. The 
Greek Promethean myth emphasizes the beneficent aspects 
fire to mankind. Prometheus was nevertheless punished by hav 
ing his liver eternally devoured because he had stolen this 
from the gods and given it to mankind. The cruelty of rA 
metheus’s punishment makes one believe that the Greeks co™ 
sidered the acquisition of fire to be not only a blessing, but fi 
they considered its devouring, destructive aspect should ha 
been left with the gods. " 

Among the Greeks the custom of cremation was widespre? 
Almost all the Greek heroes in the Iliad and the Odyssey the 
cremated. Those who were not were doomed to wander 
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earth until cremation could take place, after which their spirits 
were free to go to their final resting places. This aspect of free- 
ing the spirit from the body suggested to Reider (rr) another 
aspect of the avoidance of cremation: that cremation, in freeing 
the spirit, allowed it to seek revenge for whatever misdeeds or 
aggressions had been committed against it. A spirit thus freed 
could enter the body of another person by way of respiratory 
introjection (5), and wreak its vengeance. It is implied in the 
Custom of burial among the Jews that the body retains its spirit 
for some future promise of resurrection with the advent of the 
Messiah, 

In discussing the myth of Prometheus in terms of the sym- 
bolism of fire and its antagonist, water, Freud (9) showed the 
trethral-phallic association of such symbolism both in the 
myth and in dreams of analytic patients. Later Fenichel (4), in 
discussing pyromania, demonstrated that the urethral-phallic 
symbolism of fire has a sadistic component. Recently Arlow (3) 
Save evidence that fire in dreams and in speech represents oral 
Aggression. One of his cases reported a dream in which a crema- 


torium was a devouring mouth, and the flame within a consum- 
Ing oral rage, 


E the writer's patients, a young Jewish woman, had re- 
ON through death her beloved grandfather who was 
5 domm own request, She started one session by recount- 
Es Iscussion of cremation she had had with her father 
g E before. She expressed her bewilderment that the 

Y fm wished to be cremated; not that he had been 
1 Her : m cremation was so contrary to her religious 
ving this ^ ecling, in addition, was that she would abhor 
E one to anyone close to her, or to herself. Knowing 
E dp can suffer no pain she could not explain the 

à E t had something to do with the total destruction 

ti a ad the flames. She then remembered for the first 
id to ty ing the years from six to fifteen she had been 

mn on the jets in the gas range. When she wished 


Teligio, 


to cook, she had to have someone light it for her. She also 
avoided striking matches, or doing anything else connected with 
flame. She believed that this was ‘quite natural’ for anyone 
during this age period. 

During these same years she had been intensely religious. 
She went regularly to Sunday school and attended Sabbath 
services both on Friday night and Saturday morning. As neither 
of her parents was particularly religious, her religiosity was 4 
family joke. After her confirmation at the age of fourteen, the 
extreme degree of religiosity declined but she still occasionally 
attended services. At the time of her grandfather's death she 
was again attending services and urging her father to d) 
likewise. i 

When she was five years old she went to a summer hotel with 
her mother and her younger brother. Awakened one night by 
feeling hot, she looked out the window and saw that the mai 
lodge of the hotel was in flames. She described vividly the bril 
liant flames ‘licking and eating their way through this beat 
tiful structure, destroying it completely’. She reacted to this 
incident with such terror that her mother summoned her fathet 
from the city that he might calm the child. Her father walked | 
with her through the charred ruins two days after the fire. She 

„Was astonished to find that the ashes were still hot and We 
still evidently ‘carrying on their silent destruction’. 
This obsessive-compulsive patient rigidly controlled any A h 
pression of her hostile feelings. Her counterphobic, complian 
attitude was most evident in her relationship with her mo 
whom she crossed only in defense of her father or in the em 
of promoting her brother’s independence. Her oral defens i 
against expressing anger was betrayed by a manner of speaking i 
in which her words were carefully articulated with obV°" | 
effort. | 

Her phobic aversion to fire was a defense against het Wo 
fantasies of destruction. The childhood trauma, occum a ) 
the height of her cedipal development, accentuated her nem P 
more rigid controls which she found in ritualistic e 
observance. The memory of the fire was a screen for ! 
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primal scene fantasies, and, notably, her repressed oral rage 
toward the brother which she later corrected by a protective 
. attitude toward him. 
"The phobia of fire which was marked in her childhood found 
another expression in her horror of cremation. The feelings of 
- "the past were projected to the future. A defensive isolation of 
past, present, and future was maintained and thereby any aware- 
ness of her destructive fantasies and the threat of superego pun- 
‘ishment in kind were avoided. In this way she preserved the 
intactness of the body of her mother and younger brother to 
avoid talion punishment by destruction to herself in the future. 


A man suffered from a severe claustrophobia associated with 
y fantasies of being devoured by his mother. He was obsessed 
; with fears of death. He expressed great horror at the thought 
of being buried, preferring cremation though he stated that his 
Teligious background and training were opposed to it. This 
he rationalized in terms of ‘wanting it to be over with as soon 
as possible’. Further associations proved however that the fan- 
tastes associated with his claustrophobia were of being devoured. 
The thought of decomposition and of being eaten by worms was 
too horrible to contemplate, and against this the choice of 
oo Served as a counterphobic defense and gave finality 
the death of which he lived in such great fear. This patient's» 
ue Of his mother's destructive potential were so great that 
‘Welcomed the lesser evil of rapid destruction by fire.? His 
of “Shan Was so great that he lived in constant expectation 
with ed to him both a punishment and a reunion 
of E mother. As she was also beloved, his choice 
body as B after death approached a fantasy of offering his 
7 Ba Propitiatory burnt oblation to his maternal superego. 


PS SUMMARY 
of Fred given of the history of the traditional prohibition 

EUR tion in the Jewish religion. This is related to pres- 
erigi of ae are close to Almansi's reconstruction (z, 2) concerning the 


abdomen human as being derived from a human form of an idol in whose 
A Were offered. 
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ervation of the body in connection with religious beliefs in 
resurrection, to the ceremonial expression of, or prohibition 
of, (oral) aggression, and historical repression of ancient cam 
nibalistic rites. Two clinical cases are briefly presented in which 
the patients had especially pronounced attitudes toward crema: 
tion, associated with oral aggression. 
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IDENTITY AND THE LIFE CYCLE. SELECTED PAPERS. By Erik H. Erikson. 
With a Historical Introduction by David Rapaport. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1959. 171 pp. 


: This is the first of a proposed series of monographs designed to pre- 
sent source materials for a general psychoanalytic theory of behavior. 
The expectation is that diverse materials contributed by clinical 
investigations, controlled developmental studies, and experimental 
studies, as they may have bearing upon psychoanalytic theory, will 
be made available to the research worker in monographs of sufficient 
length to enable the author to have full opportunity to have his say. 
George S. Klein heads a distinguished editorial board. 
This book is a republication of selected papers. The introductory 
Paper, A Historical Survey of Psychoanalytic Ego Psychology, by 
Rapaport, is a condensation of previously published lectures. 
The author discerns four phases of the development of ego psychol- 
OBY, the first coinciding with Freud’s prepsychoanalytic theory, the 
second encompassing the development of psychoanalysis proper, 
Z third beginning with the publication of The Ego and the Id, 
fourth beginning with publication of Anna Freud’s The Ego 
and the Mechanisms of Defense in 1936, and extending to the pres- 
ent time, The changing preoccupations, the initial concept of de- 
as emphasized in the first phase, the fluctuations in emphasis 
"pon reality experience, slowly augmenting over thirty years, the 
ceding and limitations in the conceptualization of the ego pre- 
m: Anna Freud's clarifying integration of themes of defense and 
pry Telations are annotated. The contributions of Hartmann 
the Erikson are Presented as complementing the previous phases of 
evelopment of psychoanalytic ego psychology, Hartmann and 
epu centering on roots of ego development that are in- 
theory of a instinctual drives and Erikson upon a psychosocial 
ot elopment stressing ‘epigenesis’ of the ego, the theory 
Mendous , Atonship and of the role of social reality. The tre- 
Milky pe ration in the introductory chapter renders it useful 
Whom Psychoanalytically well-oriented student only, for 


it is intended. It is a masterly encompassing and or- 
t. 
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In the first of three papers, Ego Development and His 
Change, Erikson traces the development of psychoanalysis from 
earliest study of man’s ‘enslavement’ by the id and by superege 
strivings to inquiry into ‘enslavement’ by historical conditions ‘whid 
claim autonomy’ (p. 49). This effort to orient the development d 
psychoanalysis to the fuller implications of cultural settings, an 
changes with these, picks up and enormously enriches und 
ing in areas only fleetingly touched upon by Freud who, i 
was sensitively aware of the meanings of his own cultural setting 
Erikson finds a wide gap between sociological observations relatis 
to Le Bon's ‘masses’, ‘society on the rebound’ as referred W 
in Freud’s original formulations, and material secured by 
psychoanalytic method. The individual within his family and the 
‘individual-in-the-mass’ have been artificially differentiated. 
organization has been passively referred to without app 
conceptualization. Analytic study has focused upon a variety 
genetic problems. In his study of the infantile ego's origin in 
ized social life, Erikson is more interested in what social organizatii 
first offers the child, rather than in what it denies the child. 

Group identity, as Erikson indicates in his studies of Ar * 
Indian tribes, rests on differences in geographic and historical p 
spectives, and on differences in economic goals and means. À 
‘way of organizing experience’ is transmitted to the child by 
ods of training. The child derives a sense of reality from its 4 
ness that its individual way of mastering experience is in a 
that of its group. The realistic self-esteem achieved in the NE 
physical mastery of acceptable accomplishments carries with it 
viction as to the possibility of a defined collective future, the 
opment of a defined ego within a social reality. This inner semt — 
feeling is designated ‘ego identity, which the author attempt - 
clarify as subjective experience and as a dynamic fact. — "T 

In Ego Pathology and Historical Change, clinical studies "T 
dren and adults illustrate the special effect of regional M 
ences through material derived from the analyses of ill nop 
cases: a Jewish patient transplanted from an Eastern mêl def. 
to the West; the impact of a conservative Eastern grandfathe n 
contrasted with that of a robust and roving Western gran of 
the Southern lady exposed to the peculiar double standards prod 
now 'old South'; the northward moving Negro. All these 4 
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‘convincing documentation of the significance for the establishment 
‘of identity and of personality structure of cultural phenomena that 
are relatively transient and fleeting as compared with the biological 
Processes involved in personality development, crucial for the indi- 
] One becomes directly aware, in reading the rich documen- 

ry material, that current cultural change may involve either the 
los of influences that determine the colorful diversity of American 
personality types with a movement in the direction of a mediocre 
commonality or, hopefully, greater diversity and potential creativity 
made possible by removal of the regionally determined restrictions 
t of an enriched ego identity. 

In The Problem of Identity, Erikson's concept of ego identity is a 
‘PHchosocial one, but also one that is a part of the psychoanalytic 
‘Méory of the ego. ‘It is this identity of something of the individual's 
Core with an essential aspect of a group's inner coherence which is 
‘Wider consideration here. . . . The term identity expresses such a 
mutual relation that it connotes both a persistent sameness within 

self (sellsameness) and a persistent sharing of some kind of essen- 
tial character with others’ (p. 102), Noting the common linguistic 
= Toots of ‘identity’ and ‘identification’, identity is 
from 


: 


begin ‘where the usefulness of identification ends’. It arises 

BE reroitation and mutual assimilation of childhood 

Mentifications » à new configuration, which . . . is dependent upon 

the process by which a society . . . identifies the youn individual, 
y young 

anne às somebody who had to become the way he is. ..’ 


dn 


discussion of disturbance in the developmental process 
in establishment of ego identity the author calls attention 
inseparability of psychosexual and psychosocial de- 
‘Identity diffusion’ is a life crisis common to culturally 
foups of adolescents studied by the author. The dynamics 
Mi in the adolescent's struggle with problems of physical 
sexual and nonsexual), occupational choice, and psycho- 
are scrutinized. Among the clinical manifestations 
Vista is afforded by presentation of the adolescent 
choice’ of a ‘negative identity’. An essential need, if the 
10 be able to envisage a future, is ‘something which Shaw 
and “a clear comprehension of life in the light of 
theory"*. The author defines this necessity as an 


ideology by way of which the adolescent may find commitment 
a synthesis of past and future in the succession of generations th 
transcends the past, ‘even as identity does’ (p. 142). 

Erikson presents highly significant social and cultural consider 
tions pertinent to personality development in an exceptionally clea 
and stimulating form. His felicitous orderingyof developmental $ 
quences into forms consistent with clinical, sociological, and anthio 
pological observation is imaginatively invested with the flesh anl 
blood of living human experience as sensed by the author. His ü 
pacity to interpolate the 'inner meanings' of life experience to 
individual is complemented by linguistic and literary stylistic 
that permit an unusual order of communication to this reader, | 
always finds the writing interesting and more than occasional] 
exciting. The considerable confusion attendant on the effort ti 
order into understandable form the numerous environmental inll 
ences that operate upon the developing childhood and adolescat 
organism, and to correlate these with what is known in the biologi 
cal and psychological spheres, is significantly lessened. The qualiti 
of what it is that is contributed to the personality by culturally d 
termined variations in experience is more tangibly grasped in '* 
reading of these papers than in any writing familiar to this revi E 
The author's concept of identity is an extraordinarily useful c 
bution to a theory of personality development, as is his envisaging 
the continuities that operate throughout the life cycle, in 
suggested in his epigenetic schema and chart. The assembling of id 
papers in a monograph sets a high standard for the series of publia 
tions planned by the editors of Psychological Issues. ! 


| 
GEORGE J. MOHR (LOS anors) 


YOUNG MAN LUTHER. A STUDY IN PSYCHOANALYSIS AND E^ à 
Erik H. Erikson. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc» 
288 pp. | 


Erikson continues his studies of the interactions between the 1 i 
vidual and society in a new book full of ideas, and notable 
depth and scope. 

Erikson's particular interest and the central theme of j 
the ‘life crisis of adolescence’, of which Martin Luther's 


his bon? 
life is? 
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striking illustration. Another reason for Erikson's interest in Luther 
is his creativity. The author sees here something that is akin to 
Freud's inner struggles and work. Both men ‘illustrate certain regu- 
larities in the growth of a certain kind of genius’. The author under- 
takes to show also how psychoanalysis can be used in the study of 
history. " 

Luther's life and struggles have been described by many authors 
in accordance with their own religious or psychiatric beliefs. The 
facts permit different interpretations, and 'each concocts his own 
Luther’, Erikson begins his portrait with a famous event in Luther's 
life, a seizure in the choir of the monastery which caused Luther to 
fall to the ground where he ‘raved like one possessed and roared with 
the voice of a bull: “I am not”’. Erikson interprets this event as 
Part of a severe crisis of identity in which the young monk denied 
| aa he was not in order to break through to what he was or was to 


Luther's conflicts had driven him to become a monk over his 
father’s vehement objections. The father had had ambitious plans 
for his son, wanting him to study law and take advantage of the 
Opportunities which were becoming available to commoners. Luther, 
however, chose the monastery, but could not shake his doubts and 
rebellious feelings. He devoted himself with all his passion to 
the rules of the order, yet his struggles with his father continued— 

© struggle between obedience and revolt. 

en Luther was ordained a priest, his father was invited to 
B celebration. During the banquet, and after Luther 
tm P ebrated his first mass, the father lost his temper, challenged 

: oN and magisters, asking whether they had not read in the 
i did - that one should honor father and mother. ‘God give’, he 
tin’s e at it Wasn't a devil's spook’. This referred to young Mar- 
Eu ne in a thunderstorm which led him to give up worldly 
at the y and embrace monkhood. Erikson suggests that Luther, 
tile str), time of the celebration, was thrown back into the infan- 


THEM ‘not only over his obedience toward but also over his 
4, cation with his father", 

Erikson attempts to e 

a homo religiosus, for 

me do not fit. D 


© crossroads b 


xplore the development of a creative genius, 
whose dimensions the usual measures of nor- 
uring his life as monk, Luther may have been 
etween mental disease and religious creativity. 


His belief in the monastic way of life was more and more sha ia 


him into conflict with the ruling religious powers of the times li 
this struggle Luther searched for a religious ideology which coul 
free him from guilt, justify his position between powerful confid 
ing influences, and support his sense of identity. In his search für 
justification by faith, and for an individual relationship to Gol 
Luther found not only a solution for himself but a religious ide 
ogy that gave expression to the rebellious strivings of the multituis 
‘Both problems’, writes Erikson, ‘the domestic and the universi 
were part of one ideological crisis’. Eventually, Luther found a œ 
tain equilibrium, although later in life he suffered from depre 
sions, and like his father was often driven to violent outbursts ® 
temper. 

Neurotic disturbances may occur in greater number in tim 
when ideological concepts have lost their integrating power. Sof 
years ago this reviewer devoted a paper to the significance of idei 
ogy for the equilibrium of the individual. In discussing this P™ 
lem in the present-day context of changing civilization I suggest! 
that the breakdown of ideology may result in a neurotic breakdoi 
of the individual. Erikson gives an example not only of the 
down but of the creation of a new ideology. Luther became the mi 
who created a new religious doctrine, needed in the upheaval 
the northern Renaissance. ste Bi 

Devils and demons played a significant part in Luther's life 
frequent encounters with the Devil have puzzled psychiatrists jal 
psychiatric diagnoses of historical personages can easily E, d 
when they neglect the fact that the ego incorporates ideas an! " 
teria current at the time, At the beginning of the sixteenth om r1 
devils and demons were part of Luther's environment. One 
tempted to diagnose psychosis if to us the testing of reality, ro a 
point in history, appears impaired. The phenomena descr! pet 
be normal or neurotic within the reality testing of a given Fg 

The waning of belief in the Devil since Luther's time 8 ap P 


esting psychoanalytic subject. It is likely that the Devil has 


+ in a Ol 
1 Lowenfeld, Henry: Some Aspects of a Compulsion Neurosis 1" s i 
Civilization. This QUARTERLY, XIII, 1944, pp. 1-15. 


i 
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disappeared from sight but still holds a place in man's mind in 
other forms, more disguised and less visible. 

One quality makes Young Man Luther a particularly valuable 
study. Erikson is far removed from the present-day adjustment- 
mania which impoverishes the thinking of psychoanalysts and so 
often makes applied analysis dull or repulsive reading. Erikson's 
concept of ‘identity crisis’ as part of normal as well as pathological 
experience is very useful; it is a valuable development of the con- 
cept of conflict and it may help to avoid unjustified and worthless 
expansions of the concept of neurosis. 

Erikson's book, stimulating and rewarding as it is, is not easy 
Teading. It is occasionally overwritten, and Erikson chooses very 
individual formulations whose place within the framework of psy- 
thoanalysis is not always evident. The term superego, for instance, is 
almost never used, and ‘negative conscience’ is the term he prefers 
for a feeling of guilt. 

„It may be that Erikson’s preference for such personal formula- 
tions springs from his own involvement in what he calls the ‘identity 
isis’. But it is just this personal involvement, together with clini- 
cal observation and historical scholarship, that gives impact and 
Persuasiveness to this remarkable book. 


HENRY LOWENFELD (NEW YORK) 


THE bi SURVEY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, VOLUME V. Edited by John 


Tosch, M.D. and Nathaniel Ross, M.D. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, Inc., 1959. 608 pp. 

Or What value is the Survey? What need does it fill for the analyst? 

ELS be in every analyst's library? Reviewers of previous vol- 

ve been in agreement in extolling the virtues of the Annual 

TV6Y5, and one can easily be persuaded to concur in their appreci- 

ei painstaking work, the high level of reporting, the con- 

R * The only criticism (if it could be called that) was of the 

ful of the book reviews included. That some analysts were doubt- 

phy in "ud for or value of the Survey was acknowledged by 

that « ig s Review. of Volume II, but he dismissed their claim 

are an illusory path to facts and to quick and easy 
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knowledge’ by flatly denying that the Survey was such a digest! 

When the first volume appeared, the publishers promised thi 
the Surveys would keep the reader abreast of psychoanalytic pro; 
ress; that he could readily familiarize himself with everything of py 
choanalytic importance published during that year. As for the lai 
part of this statement, who would be interested in 1959 in every 
thing that was important in 1954; and who decides what is imp 
tant? The first part depends on the reading habits of the analyst al 
the use he makes of his current journals. Why would an anali 
look to the Survey instead of to his journals? Most analysts har, 
personal access to the three major psychoanalytic journals. Can ll 
Surveys and the journals be fairly compared? If timeliness ist 
factor, the journals are current. If content is a factor, the jou 
are superior. Take book reviews as an example. Each of the jour 
has book reviews, one has book condensations. The Survey for 1% 
abstracts ten books; the three journals in the same year review ot 
hundred and thirty books. What about the quality of the rerit? 
Since a review, condensation, or even the writing of the book it 
is merely the opinion of its author, it is difficult to compare q ii 
objectively. In this Survey, Freud's The Origins of Psychoamilf 
sis is abstracted by Joseph Lander and Milton Lester in ten pit 
The same book was reviewed in This QUARTERLY in seVen 1 
by Suzanne Bernfeld. Is one better or more timely than the otk 

What is the source of the material? The Survey abstracts weit 
two journals; This QUARTERLY alone abstracts fourteen in thesi 
year, and uses the same journals as the Survey. Can quality” 
abstracts be compared? Since many of the abstracters in the P 
nals are contributing editors of the Survey, this might prove | 
cult. 

While on the subject of abstracts I would like to illustrate W 
probability of distortion when material is condensed for in! i 
tation. In the section on Psychoanalytic Technique (PP: st d 
there is an abstract of R. W. Pickford’s The Analysis of a” y 
sional, a synopsis of which appears in another section ( Chap 
The abstract states, ‘his technical and theoretical observat! T 
not depart in essence from the standard analytic approach. onet 
synopsis we learn that the patient was seen twice a week 10^" 1 

Murphy, William F., reviewer of The Annual Survey of Prychoenth?" | 
ume II. This QUARTERLY, XXIV, 1955, pp. 440-441. 
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| one and a half hours each session. Is this 'standard analytic ap- 
| 
’ 


proach’? 

Do we as analysts need someone to tell us what is important to 
read, how we are to understand what we read, and how it relates 
to the whole of things? Or would our needs be better met by a 
simple annual index that would compile under appropriate head- 

ings the wealth of information contained in the three major jour- 
nals? 

I find that my Annual Surveys gather dust. They do not have the 
used, worn look of my journals, or of my Fenichel for that matter. 
Thave decided that should the occasion arise when I might wish 

to consult future issues of the Survey I will use the copy in the 
-. Society's library. 
ROGER C. HENDRICKS (SEATTLE) 


ATSYCHIATRIST'S WORLD. THE SELECTED PAPERS OF KARL MENNINGER, 
M.D. Edited by Bernard H. Hall, M.D. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1959. 931 pp. 


Ina foreword Dr. Marion Kenworthy quotes Elmer Southard of the 
en Psychopathic Hospital as often remarking to his students, 
Gi Euer you feel you have anything to say that has new signifi- 
ce or not, it is Amportant for you to write. You must share with 
E. pnt you have learned,’ Dr. Menninger has followed his fam- 
teacher's advice. During forty years, he has had published ap- 
Ad pately three hundred and seventy-seven articles, five books, 
Me book reviews. His activities as a teacher, lecturer, 
Of the Menninger Foundation, consultant to the Veterans 
nistration, and past president of the American Psychoanalytic 

E" are well known to all analysts. 
oa was planned in honor of Dr. Menninger's sixty-fifth 
ian by Dr. Bernard H. Hall who has written an 
; Era. It contains eighty-three papers of Dr. Men- 
attic field, an 3 y a committee of men distinguished in the psychi- 
to the literat a four of whom have had published contributions 
; Pini in Various popular magazines and literary and sci- 
to various im i including This quARTERLY. The papers appeal 
jate] els of interest and sophistication and have been ap- 

Y Grouped into six categories. 
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The first part, The Man, is a good example of Dr. Me 
broad interests. There are frequent allusions to religion, which git 
many of these essays the quality of sermons, and the prose hasi 
Biblical flavor. There is much dramatic imagery in references 
the suffering of humanity, the erosion of the soil, the devastation, 
of floods, bleeding Kansas, Jesus writhing upon the cross, Cain ani 
Abel, the agony of harpooned baby whales, and the suffering 
animals slaughtered for their fur. This combination of minis 
and medicine is reminiscent of another famous contemporary, Dt 
Albert Schweitzer. In a brief note Dr. Menninger states that 
mother had a certain preoccupation with death and collected tt 
last words of famous people. : 

The authors erudition and virtuosity are everywhere evi 
He is also a first-rate public relations man when he writes ab 
his native Topeka. His Tribute to My Father on His Ninett 
Birthday is touching in its dignified simplicity and restrained sen 
ment. He is also lucidly and fascinatingly informative in his 
Looking Backward, in which the evolution of history and the 
sage of time are dramatically portrayed. 1 

The Clinician is medical autobiography, describing details H 
evolution as a physician. His early interest was in neurology 
nosology. He finally reached the conviction that diagnostic nom 
clature was meaningless, and that there is no sharp demarcil j 


between sickness and health. His early case studies arè mod 
clarity, conciseness, and clinical observation. There are some F 
esting papers on psychosomatic entities which were E 
lished in the thirties. They show the influences of Grodd Ne 
Jelliffe and are written in a similar style. Like these men, Dt fi 
ninger has the courage ‘to think beyond one's facts’. Th a 
represent an approach from the point of view of the instinC» m 
which is too much ignored in recent times. «quil. 
In evaluating Dr. Menninger’s scientific contributions, it ® if 
noted that the majority of his papers have not been di writ 
psychoanalysts. In this respect the qualities that make his pi 
so valuable and informative to the general medical and p, TM. 
have made some of his psychoanalytic writings controversy 
are objections to a tendency to oversimplification, for the td 
logic, and strong personal conviction which have a strong €^. 
appeal but have weakened much of his argument 


in favor © 


dcs 
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existence of a death instinct. In spite of the carefully reasoned argu- 

. ments and the immense amount of case material that Dr. Mennin- 
ger has amassed, many analysts are not convinced that the person- 
ification or instinctualization of such complexities as love and hate 
add anything to either our theoretical or psychotherapeutic knowl- 
edge. The papers on diagnosis and therapy, however, are excellent 
examples of why Dr. Menninger's reputation as a teacher of psy- 
chiatry is unexcelled. 

Tn the section called The Theorist, there are some very impor- 
fant papers in which Dr. Menninger acknowledges how much he is 
influenced by the inspiration of Southard. In these he is interested 
in the problems of classification of psychiatric disease and in the 

"Philosophical implications of the instinct theory. Here he states his 
belief that Psychiatrists should come out ‘squarely and courageously 
for hedonism’; but when Dr. Menninger defines pleasure-seeking as 
the highest good, most of these pleasures seem to be those of a lib- 
ral Presbyterian. In the opinion of this reviewer, this chapter con- 
tains two of Menninger’s most important scientific papers: Regula- 
tory Devices of the Ego Under Major Stress, and Toward a Unitary 
‘Sncept of Mental Illness. These show plainly his capacity to grasp 
Je essentials among a mass of confusing data and point the direc- 
tion in which psychiatry is evolving. 
ie Teacher, The Psychiatrist Afield, and The Historian of Psy- 
il try contain thirty-eight characteristically excellent essays and 
"strate Dr. Menninger's remarkable ability to interpret psychi- 
“Concepts to the public, and his special capacity to make these 
cepts interesting to the physician. 
lere is Something for everyone in this book. The prose is un- 
wise B and clear. At times, it sparkles; rarely it is some- 
one thee a and overly dramatic. Of the last three sections, the 
8 out siad the history of psychiatry is especially recommended 
a A that the impatient reformer, practical administrator, 
theoretician vigorous action are combined with the scientist, the 
come fees ca the psychoanalytic therapist. Dr. Menninger has 
is a book Nua Is goal than any psychiatrist of his generation. This 
have for its any analyst who enjoys good reading will want to 
Itin p enn and historical as well as its entertainment 
cts, stimulates, and arouses respectful admiration. 


| 
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"There are eleven pages of reference notes, a bibliography, ay 
an adequate index. 
WILLIAM F. MURPHY (BOSTON) 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. Edited by John]. 
Sutherland. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1959. 149 pP 


This book is an example of the felicity of expression character 
of English writers. Its contents were given as lectures, part of tr 
celebration of Freud's birth held in Friend's House, London, duri 
April and May, 1956. : 
The first lecture, Psychoanalysis and the Sense of Guilt, isa 
ple, clear yet remarkably broad discussion of superego forma 
Ranging from Melanie Klein to Lorenz, the ethologist, it pre% 
in compact form much of today's thinking on this important sub 
Child care has been strongly influenced by psychoanalytic th 
Bowlby enumerates many insights of child analysis from 
Freud and Melanie Klein. His discussion avoids the long 
used by persons with less mastery of the field. ol 
Psychoanalysis and Art is, to me, the most exciting chapter ^ 
book. Marion Milner, author of On Not Being Able to Paint gn 
a lively and human discussion of the activity of the artist I v. 
tion to unconscious forces. While there is little disagreement dii 
psychoanalysis, like other branches of medicine, is an art a$ 1 of 
a science, it is unusual to find an analyst who is also a know pit 
able painter. It seems to this reviewer that many hitherto uns Milt 
aspects of the art of painting have been delineated by Dr. 
with a clarity and simplicity that would please and instruct ME 
artists and all analysts. r. we 
Ilse Hellman points to many of the unconscious forces à E 
in the classroom. While her observations are confined largely 
teaching of children, they have much wider application. oo 
Kyrle gives a searching discussion of the implications of the 
of the unconscious for the philosopher. After a careful d 
many aspects of philosophy, he draws a parallel between ^. pf 
lations of Freud and various philosophical constructions. ad 
is quite unique and does more to illuminate philosophy ® P 
its interrelationships with another field than anything this 
has encountered. | 


1 


E 
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_ E. Jacques writes a provocative analysis of the unconscious forces 
Operating in labor-management conflict. He supports his hypothesis 
With interesting studies of individuals’ estimates of their worth as 
workmen. Were this hypothesis more widely accepted and applied 
it might contribute richly to labor-management understanding, ob- 
Viating costly and needless strikes. 

Joan Riviere recounts an intimate anecdote of Freud disclosing 
- A character trait partly responsible for the remarkable volume of 
Work he produced during his professional career. Repeatedly Freud 
urged her to ‘write it down’ whenever she had an idea. He thus 


. externalized thought, detaching it from fantasy rarely acted upon. 


' An instructive and stimulating book like this one, compressing so 
‘Much thought in so few pages, is welcome relief in the flood of new 
~ books with which the professional person is inundated. May it 
omi more writers to condense and simplify their material. 


! 


HERBERT I. HARRIS (CAMBRIDGE, MASS.) 
THE SYMPTOM AS COMMUNICATION IN SCHIZOPHRENIA. Edited by Lieu- 

tenant Colonel Kenneth L. Artiss, MC. New York: Grune & 
_ Stratton, Inc., 1959. 233 pp. 


This Monograph, to which four investigators contributed, presents 
Certain results obtained in the course of multidisciplinary research 
by the Division of Neuropsychiatry of the Institute of Research of 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. The objectives of the study 
Concern the principles and the effectiveness of milieu therapy in an 
amy hospital for patients suffering from their first schizophrenic 
of The course of the sickness as well as the symbolic meaning 
d im Symptoms are considered in the fight of modern concepts 
tion with ication. The ego of the patient, cut off from communica- 
Pe his milieu, resorts to the device of symptom-formation in 
tion is Te-establish communication. The distortion of communica- 
which Hw ona distorted picture of environment, the basis for 

The been laid down by the patient’s individual history. 
tive Point of view which considers the symptom as a communica- 
firmed m transactions between the patient and others is con- 
Up in ud minute observations of patients who could be followed 
well-controlled setting of a military hospital. In many in- 
Symptoms of the schizophrenic are considered as 'rejec- 


tion-courting maneuvers’. The authors use also the model of qj 
psychology and consider the ego as ‘an inferential calculating m 
chine given the task of continually solving the simultaneous equi 
tion with four or more variables’. The authors find that the symp 
tom is subjected to changes according to the environment. All thé 
ideas are used as a basis for building principles of milieu therapyil 
the setting of a military hospital. The importance of the attitull 
and behavior of all persons involved in the everyday existence of lt 
patient and for the shaping of the clinical picture, especially fort 
strengthening of his ego, is demonstrated in a rather convind 
way. The experiences of the Korean war confirmed these principlé 
The meaning of group identification is also emphasized. 

It is evident that this research is based on a concept of schim 
phrenia totally different from the classic nosology. The therapeu 
encouragement derived from such points of view is evident Fa 
lies and communities in which the patient will live once he 59 
charged from the hospital, and which have formed his backgrou 
prior to military service and to hospitalization, have been stu 
Two or three days were spent interviewing the family members 
tives, neighbors, school authorities, and former employers 07 
patients. Data were thus collected basic to the understanding 0f y 
patients’ personalities, Recorded interviews with and observati 
of patients demonstrate the changes which take place during v 
successful application of milieu therapy. The stress is laid on" f. 
is called the ‘major message’ expressed by the symptom 47, 
several associated or ‘sub-messages’. It is evident that the a 
standing by the staff of the message, as conveyed unconsdio 
the patient, is of major importance for the attitude and the bennn 
of the entire personnel who help to shape the life and the 
the psychosis of the patient. (t ons) 


GUSTAV BYCHOWSEI 


READINGS IN PSYCHOANALYTIC PSvcHOLOGY. Edited by Morton 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959- 413 PP 


Since interest in psychoanalytic writings seems to remain 
the list of current literature, this anthology consisting ofa "m 
of papers by qualified contemporary authors has value for 
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dent of the behavioral sciences, for the professional worker in the 
fields of psychology, sociology, and psychiatry, and also for the gen- 
eral reader. The preface by the editor makes it clear that the book 
is intended ‘to provide . . . reliable source material’ for such readers, 
and this purpose appears to be well served by the judicious presen- 
tation and arrangement of the material, the editorial notes preced- 
ing the various articles, the collateral reading lists appended to 
them, and an index. 

The book is divided into six sections: General Considerations, 
Developmental Psychology, The Ego and Defensive Processes, Psy- 
choanalytic Diagnosis, Theory and Technique, Applied Psycho- 
analysis. Every section consists of several papers written by well- 
known analysts including, among others, Helene Deutsch, Edward 
| Glover, Phyllis Greenacre, Heinz Hartmann, Willi Hoffer, Maurits 
Katan, and Rudolph M. Loewenstein. Originally published in psy- 
choanalytic and psychiatric journals, the majority of these papers 
ate available elsewhere. In the present volume each of them is pre- 
ceded by an editorial synopsis. There are also several original con- 
tributions among the most notable of which are those by Arlow, 
Ekstein, Fliess, and Michaels, 

Although the debt to the founder of psychoanalysis is acknowl- 
edged throughout the text (which includes a short biographical out- 
line of Freud's life and work), it is somewhat disconcerting—at least 
(m opinion of this reviewer—that a collection of articles pub- 

ed expressly for the purpose of providing ‘source material’ on 
Pychoanalysis does not contain a single work by Freud. I believe 
t was the Swiss philosopher, Ludwig Klages, who, asked what read- 
x5 matter he would recommend to those interested in Freud's 
teachings, tersely replied: ‘His own’. 
WILLIAM G. NIEDERLAND (NEW YORK) 


ON 
pas AND THE SEARCH FOR IDENTITY. By Helen Merrell Lynd. 
ew York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1958. 318 pp. 


ibe Sociologist and philosopher, discusses a central prob- 
identi ern life, of knowing who and what we are, of our sense 
Sudden EA She suggests that the universal experience of shame, ‘a 
tituation eese 9f the incongruity between oneself and the social 
` > + Exposure’ can throw ‘an unexpected light on who one 
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is. Careful study of experiences of shame can, she believes, led 
one to question one's evaluation of others, of oneself, and of ideas 
and this questioning can bring about a necessary reorientationd 
oneself to the world. Mrs. Lynd shows that shame is quite differen 
from guilt; shame results from violation of one's personal inm 
code of what is right and true, whereas guilt arises from violationd 
the code imposed from without. To evaluate one's experienc d 
shame is therefore to appraise a truly personal ideal, a set of ct 
cepts close to the otherwise almost unapproachable core of ont! 
The author convincingly supports, elaborates, and illustrates thi 
thesis with references to philosophy, science, literature (she drm 
much upon the Russian novelists), and psychiatry. Her definiti 
of shame and her distinction of shame from guilt are valid ax 
should be useful to psychoanalysis, about which she has much lt 
say. Her discussion of psychoanalytic theory is honest and accurale 
It is clear that she writes from large knowledge, but knowleif 
necessarily untempered by experience of psychoanalytic pradit 
She, like others, seems to exaggerate the power of the analyst a 5 
portray the analytic process as a more drastic and more arbi 
(and hence potentially dangerous) rebuilding of the patients din 
acter than it is in practice. What is more important, howevth . 
her rejection of psychoanalysis, which she describes as 4 compe 
satory' theory of personality, as an inadequate explanation of WH 
man is. Psychoanalysis, she says, seeks to explain—for a 
laughter as occurring ‘when there is a redistribution of the | 1 
fund of psychic energy so that weakness, inferiority, or 4 
may be compensated for by humor’. then? 
This explanation she naturally finds inadequate to define 
mixture and nuance of emotion and motivation that hum v, 
imply. The analyst may reply that his theory accurately 4 n 
the origin of humor though not (so to speak) its prac 
all, the source of our love or laughter is less important than "S 
we make of them: laughter may originate in fear yet bed 
expressing tenderness as well as mockery. s D 
This question leads to a central difficulty of psychoanal o 
what it teaches us of the origins of our moral sense, of the v 
of love, hate, reverence, altruism, cannot help us to a 
place of such qualities in human life. Freud may have shi j 
1 


p 
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the idea of God derives its form, perhaps even its existence, from 
‘our relations with our parents; but he was forced to leave unde- 
termined the question whether God exists. Psychoanalysis, properly 
understood, makes no claim to solve ethical dilemmas, and analysts 
must avoid building upon their theory an ethical jurisdiction to 
which they have no right. 


G. F. 


THE ALCOHOL LANGUAGE. With a Selected Vocabulary. By Mark Kel- 
ler and John R. Seeley. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1958. 32 pp. 

STATISTICS OF ALCOHOL USE AND ALCOHOLISM IN CANADA 1871-1956. 

_ Compiled by Robert E. Popham and Wolfgang Schmidt, et al. 

= Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1958. 155 pp. 


Two recent books, small but important in the field of alcoholism, 
have come from the Alcoholism Research Foundation of Ontario. 
The first, The Alcohol Language, is an eminently successful attempt 
to bring some long needed measure of order into the terminology 
of this condition of alcoholism that is now recognized as a disease 
entity which ranks as the fourth largest public health problem, af- 
: an estimated five million persons in the United States. Since 
#0 much is still unknown about the cause and treatment of alcohol- 
itwill require the coórdinated efforts of biochemists, geneticists, 
Neurologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists 
and others to understand it, to treat the victims, and to prevent its 
Because of the complexity of the disease, the ambiguous 

nm of the past has needed to be replaced by exact defini- 
Eo. Of five hundred terms found in the literature of 

e sixty of the most important are carefully defined in 
What the authors call a ‘dicslonaty ol usage’ in which the trouble- 
us tions are found as well as those considered to be more 
Certainly this little book should be consulted frequently and 
thoughtfully by workers in the many scientific disciplines who need 
Understand each other if they wish to solve this very great prob- 


de Uni its contents have been fixed in the minds of all of us, it 


(3 be at one's elbow. 
valla of Alcohol Use and Alcoholism in Canada 1871-1956 
Written to answer a widespread demand for information about 
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alcohol and alcoholism. Since the inception of the Alcoholism Re- 
search Foundation of Ontario in 1951, requests for statistical infor- 
mation have come from a large variety of groups throughout Can- 
ada: temperance societies, the alcoholic beverage industries, govern- 
ment liquor inquiry commissions, public relations consultants, opin- 
ion survey organizations, industrial and military personnel, welfare 
agencies, physicians, provincial foundations, various philanthropic 
groups concerned with the treatment and rehabilitation of the alco- 
holic, research workers, teachers, alcohol information centers, and 
persons associated with such mass media of communication as the 
newspaper, magazine, radio, and television. 

The statistics were obtained from official government reports of 
the various provinces, with calculations concerning prevalence of 
alcoholism based on the widely accepted Jellinek Estimation. For- 
mula. Though recent studies suggest that this formula may need 
to be revised partially, it is still of great practical importance and 
utility. Later revision may well show the same relative order in the 
estimates but call for much higher absolute numbers in every case. 
This book is recommended to students of alcoholism, whether their 
approach be medical or sociological. 


RUTH FOX (NEW YORK) 


GURRENT CONCEPTS OF POSITIVE MENTAL HEALTH. A Report to the 
Staff Director, Jack R. Ewalt. By Marie Jahoda. Monograph 
Series No. 1, Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. 136 pp. 


This is the first of a series of ten monographs published by the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health which is working 
toward the establishment of a Mental Health Program. Dr. Jahoda 
was given the task of making a review of the pertinent literature 
‘for the purpose of evaluating the theoretical, experimental, and 
empirical evidence of the psychological nature of mental health’. 
To define the meaning of mental health, the author has collected 
‘ideas’ of various schools and Many authors who, with different 
methodological approaches, have tried to define the vague concep’ t 
of mental health. These concepts are discussed from the aspect E 
their usefulness for 'positive mental health'. 

A few examples out of the multitude should be mentioned 


| 
| 
| 
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The ill-defined concept of self-actualization is investigated as is 
also Allport’s unifying philosophy of life as signs of maturity which 
in turn are signs of mental health. Resistance to stress, considered 
as a principle of mental health, is summed up by Glover's formula- 
tion: ‘capacity for anxiety tolerance’. Heinz Hartmann’s statement 
that ‘theoretical standards of health are usually too narrow in so far 
as they underestimate the great diversity of types which in practice 
pass as healthy’ is acknowledged by Dr. Jahoda as the most cogent 
argument for accepting a variety of ideas about the nature of men- 
tal health. Integration of the personality is treated as a ‘major cate- 
gory in its own right’. The author discusses at some length Hart- 
mann's concept of adaptation; however, she neglects to mention that 
in his concept of health, synthesis is of equal if not greater impor- 
tance. 

Some authors emphasize ‘problem solving’ as a major criterion. 
Dr. Jahoda suggests that the process of going through the stages of 
attacking a problem, rather than finding a successful resolution, may 
be taken as the indicator of mental health. The traditional view 
that health is the absence of disease has been opposed by the idea 
that mental health and mental disease are qualitatively different. 
The author warns against introducing the ‘value’ approach. 

Dr. Jahoda concludes her report by acknowledging that this sur- 
vey has not accomplished a satisfactory clarification of positive men- 
tal health, but expresses the hope that empirical research will find 
the answer and ‘improve the quality of living’. In the last chapter 
she proposes a method of putting theoretical ideas into a systematic 
research program. An elaborate chart is included. 

Valuable as it may be for the social scientist, the book has not 
much to offer to the psychoanalyst. The thorough enumeration of 
the many authors who have tried to define the meaning of mental 
health is useful; but the quotations—often taken out of context—are 
Superficial and, in some instances, open to misunderstanding. 

Whether it is possible to establish a positive mental health pro- 
gram seems questionable. Health cannot be defined without value 
Judgments (essentially personal or group attitudes) and cannot be 
divorced from them. ‘Mental health’ itself is a value judgment, 
health being better than illness. About ‘physical health’ there 
can hardly be any disagreement. The expressions used by pa- 
tients and physicians speak plainly: ‘good’ eyes or ‘bad’ eyes, and 
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the like. ‘Mental health’ has multiple definitions which depend on 
the philosophy and the personality of different authors at different 
times. 

YELA LOWENFELD (NEW YORK) 


EUGENE O'NEILL AND THE TRAGIC TENSION. By Doris V. Falk. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1958. 211 pp- 


This book attempts to trace a psychological pattern in O'Neill's 
plays which 'seems to reflect a pattern in the author's psyche'. Miss 
Falk studies the plays chronologically, in their sequence of concep- 
tion as given by the author himself, with particular reference to his 
preoccupation with the 'tragic tension' of the dichotomies, good and 
evil, pleasure and pain, will to live and wish to die. In the plays 
themselves these conflicts are frequently dramatized in terms of 
mask versus true personality, or in terms of what Carl Jung has 
described as the ‘persona’ versus the ‘self’. 

Although O'Neill was familiar with Freud's writings, he seems to 
have had a stronger affinity for the psychic cosmology of Jung with 
its concepts of collective unconscious and individuation (‘self-real- 
ization’). Jung’s almost metaphorical statements of every man's 
philosophical dilemma (with or without awareness) are nowadays 
dealt with by psychoanalysis in terms of ‘the problem of identity’. 
It is interesting that the author uses this term several times to de- 
scribe the psychological quest of both O’Neill and his characters, 
but without awareness of its psychoanalytic significance. Her psy- 
chological interest turns instead toward demonstrating ‘the astound- 
ing correspondence’ (p. 53) between the patterns of behavior of 
O'Neill's heroes and Karen Horney's descriptions of neurotic types 
in Neurosis and Human Growth, published seven years after O'Neill 
had finished his last play. While the correspondence is indeed strik- 
ing there is nothing to suggest that in O'Neill's playwriting there 
was any deeper insight into human psychological conflict than has 
been the common possession of mankind for centuries. It is some 
what paradoxical that Miss Falk in a discussion of the ancient SP 
of hubris (p. 140) shows her awareness of this fact, although she aP 
parently fails to recognize that Horney's descriptions, as well 3$ 
those quoted from Erich Fromm, have greater literary than scientific 
value. 


- 
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O'Neill's unique gift of psychological insight was no greater than 

that of other, earlier, great playwrights, regardless of the fact that 

important psychological scientific discoveries occurred during his 

lifetime and became a part of our culture, along with a new psy- 

chologic terminology. For him these discoveries were too new: he 

knew them intellectually; he knew an cedipus complex when it ap- 

peared in his plays, but he tended to label it for his audience as he 

did for himself. One might adduce in contrast a particular play 

wherein the unconscious conflict is neither labeled nor, perhaps, 

® known even to the author, but which could not have been written, 

much less have received such acclaim, were it not for the cultural 

assimilation, unconsciously, of psychoanalytic findings. I refer to 

Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman, and its deeply tragic, fateful 
theme of unconscious homosexuality. 

This book does much to explain O’Neill’s personal preoccupation 
with the ‘tragic tension’. It is a careful, scholarly work in which the 
plays are reviewed in detail and are correlated with the life experi- 
ences of the author. It is stimulating reading for anyone interested 
in the application of psychoanalysis to the arts. 

WILLIAM G. BARRETT (SAN FRANCISCO) 


ART THERAPY IN A CHILDREN'S COMMUNITY. By Edith Kramer. Intro- 
duction by Viola W. Bernard, M.D. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C Thomas, 1958. 238 pp. 


: This is a well-presented, stimulating book in which the author gives 
new insight into the process of art therapy by linking psychoanalytic 
knowledge with her ability as an artist. The author describes the 
art therapy program at Wiltwyck School, an interracial, nonsec- 

œ tarian residential treatment home for emotionally disturbed and 

delinquent boys between the ages of eight and thirteen. They 

remain at the school up to three years. 

The program includes all the pupils, which gives opportunity 
for Continuous mutual stimulation toward imaginative expression. 
This eases communication and mutual identification between child 
and therapist as well as among the children. The destructive, nega- 
tivistic child, unable to trust anyone, finds a potential for expressing 
his slowly and gradually emerging self in a new medium. In this 
way painting assumes a function comparable to play in early child- 
hood. This new kind of pleasure through development of new skills 
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stimulates further growth and self-acceptance which leads to a 
greater capacity for relationships. 

Art therapy is presented as an effective tool in helping disturbed 
youngsters, but it is not romanticized. There is a healthy disbelief ) 
that self-expression cures everything and there are sensitive and 
sober observations exemplifying this. For instance, a boy who after a 
fight with a bully came beaten and sobbing to the art shop and, 
prompted by the therapist, painted himself in the scene he had just 
experienced, was not relieved of the spell of masochism and rage 
he felt. 

Miss Kramer has a refreshing willingness to cite her own mistakes | 
that the reader can learn from them. Art therapy in a children's 
community is an honest contribution toward the integration of 
psychoanalytic insight, the skills of the artist and the educator. 


LILI PELLER (NEW YORK) " ad 


PRELOGICAL EXPERIENCE. AN INQUIRY INTO DREAMS AND OTHER CREATIVE 
PROCESSES. By Edward S. Tauber, M.D. and Maurice R. Green, 
M.D. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. 196 pp. 


It is not quite clear for whom this book is written. There is some 
nagging peripheral criticism of Freud's dream interpretation, but 
no penetrating struggle with the deeper issues of psychoanalytic 
technique. The authors state, *, . . it is our intention now to re-ex- 
amine something of the foundations of symbolic theory and to con- 
sider the possibilities of a 


Specifically, we shall explore aspects of symbolism in relation to 
the vast con 


MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY HILLS) 


most hopeful idea in this book is the authors’ thesis that dreams | 
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Ernest Jones. D. W. Winnicott. Pp. 298-304. T 
Winnicott reviews the achievements, protceions lod personal, of Dr. Ernest 
Jones. 


Ernest Jones: His Contribution to Psychoanalytic Theory. Elizabeth R. 
Zetzel. Pp. 311-318, , 


Zetzel discusses the late Dr. Jones's contribution in many areas of psychoanaly- 
sis and the psychoanalytic movement, with special emphasis on his role in inter- 
preting Freud's works to English and American audiences. She reviews his . 
original contributions and observations: his study of normal phenomena from a 
dynamic point of view in his paper, Rationalization in Everyday Life; his con- 

tinued emphasis on the central position of the dynamic repressed unconscious, 
X . and how we infer it from dreams, symbols, and the psychopathology of everyday 
life; his extension of Freud's early observations on character with a description 
of the large number of transformations of anal eroticism; his description of the 
superficially well-adjusted narcissistic character in his paper, The God Complex, 
_4 year before the publication of Freud's paper, On Narcissism; his elucidation of 
Symbolism and his insistence that symbols, as defined psychoanalytically, express 
a constant relation between the symbol and the symbolized object; his definition 
in 1911 of anxiety as an internal danger situation; the fact that anxiety is a bio- 
~ logical response to the danger of repressed incestuous wishes; the role of aggres- 
(sion in primitive mental life and its contribution to the structure and function 
__ of the superego; his insistence that women are not injured men and that penis 
vi envy is basically a regressive phenomenon; his explanation of the hierarchic 
_ organization of affects, and of how they can act as defenses against each other; 
and his de-emphasis of environmental influences in the development of the 
E-- while insisting on their very important role in mental life. This sum- 


mary emphasizes his many scientific and theoretical contributions. In his last 
years he completed his lifelong survey of Freud's contributions in his memorable 


Y biography. 


Joseph Breuer's Evaluation of His Contribution to Psychoanalysis. Paul F. 
Pp. 319-322. 

a Publishes a letter dated November 21, 1907 from Joseph Breuer to 

uguste Forel. Breuer delineates his role in the discovery of psychoanalysis. The 

observations which Freud credits to Breuer are those which Breuer claims for 

himself, It is also evident from the letter that Breuer did not believe it possible 

fo treat hysteria without special skills and training. He credits himself with 

. discovering the pathogenic significance of unconscious ideas and of realizing the 

importance of "hypnoid states’ and the disappearance of symptoms when uncon- 

us ideas become conscious. He also takes credit for ‘analytic therapy’ by 
hich, however, he does not mean the use of free association. 
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Freud’s Death Instinct and the Second Law of Thermodynamics. Leon J. ` 
Saul. Pp. 323-325. 


Saul states that the concept of the death instinct is in keeping with the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. Both deal with the gradual return to a condition o 
equilibrium, which is an irreversible process. 


Freud the Translator: Some Contacts With Philosophy. Andrew S. Watson. 1 
Pp. 326-327. a oe 

Freud undertook the translation into German of several essays written by John. 
Stuart Mill Mill had been a student of Bentham. It is thus possible that 
Bentham's ideas indirectly influenced Freud. Bentham's philosophical ideas 
included the governing of man's behavior by pain and pleasure and a principle | 
of utility which has some similarities to the reality principle. He described the 
sources of pain and pleasure, discussed levels of consciousness, believed that | 
every action has several sources, and outlined the various manifestations of 
emotions. The author also states that Freud, during his work of translation, may | 
have become aware of the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton who had written d 
about three levels of consciousness and about memory. 


The Three Areas of the Mind. Theoretical Considerations. Michael Balint. f] 
Pp. 328-340. 

Balint discusses the question of therapeutic failures in analysis, m 
those referable to difficulties inherent in the illness or the personality of the 
patient, and those attendant on a failure to adapt adequately therapeutic atl 
to the qualities of the case. He discusses the parts of the patient's m! 
apparatus ‘influenced’ by the therapeutic process. In some patients the Supereg 
should be ‘changed’, but Balint asks how one rids the patient of old intro 
jections, identifications, and idealizations. How does one make. the ego stronger! 
How are the drives influenced? How does fusion of aggression occur throug) 
object relations? What kind of object relation promotes such fusion? Th se 
questions are not as yet answered, and therefore do not help in accounting fo) 
therapeutic failure, Especially in patients fixated at the ‘pregenital’ level serio! 
problems of communication occur, because in these patients an interpretatio 
may not be experienced as such. Balint contrasts the nature of the relationship. 
of a patient fixated at the cedipal level, and its attendant conflicts, with the kind | 
of relationship, dynamic forces, and essentially preverbal level that pregenitallY. 
fixated patients manifest. It follows that such patients experience interpretation. 
and communications in an entirely different way from those patients wha 1 
conflicts and fixations are predominantly at the phallic level. 


On Hallucination. W. R. Bion. Pp. 341-349. 


Hallucinations reported by a psychotic patient may mean that an external 
object has been perceived or that an object is ejected by the sensory moe ity’ 
involved. i 
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The Nature of the Child's Tie to His Mother. John Bowlby. Pp, 350-373. 
Bowlby reviews the nature and dynamics of the first object relationship. Of 


of separation or at bedtime, It is manifest 
so in relation to transitional objects, 


» On the Nature and Aims of Psychoanalytical Treatment, W, Ronald D. Fair- 
bairn. Pp. 374-385. 


9f a Patient With a ‘Split Personality’, Hannah Ries. Pp. 397-407. 


chotic young woman saw herself divided in two. One part consisted of all 
Tive derivatives, and the other part was an extremely loving, feminine, 
Ay person. These two parts remained unintegrated in her. 
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An Enquiry into the Function of Words in the Psychoanalytical Situation. 
Charles Rycroft. Pp. 408-416. 


Rycroft reviews some of the differences between words as symbols and symbols 
as used and defined in psychoanalysis. Words as symbols are conventions learned 
from another person within an object relationship. Learning them implies that 
there has been some recognition of the object as separate from the self. The 
therapeutic situation in psychoanalysis has both verbal and nonverbal aspects. 
Words have power in psychoanalytic therapy to alter the patient's perception and 
awareness of himself. Moreover each interpretation carries with it a number 
of implications, for example, that the analyst is interested in his patient and 
that the patient believes that (in spite of his own 'forbidden' thoughts) his 
capacity for growth and realization is of primary importance to the analyst. How-- 
the analyst's words are perceived by the patient is, of course, highly individual, 
—they may be perceived as a boon or as an attack. The patient may express 
various drive derivatives by speech and endow the analyst's speech with identical 
or complementary meanings. Interpretations also evoke associated images. Ap- 
parent verbal understanding on the part of the patient may actually mask à 
failure of communication between patient and analyst. 


The Capacity To Be Alone. D. W. Winnicott, Pp. 416-420. 


The capacity to be alone in contrast to the wish or fear to be alone is af 
important sign of maturity. In some patients, toward the end of analysis, silence 
on the patient's part may be an achievement rather than a resistance. The prot 
type of the capacity to be alone is the infant's experience of being alone wit! 
the mother is present. In the adult, the wish to be alone with another is par- 
ticularly shown in the shared solitude of two partners after intercourse. The 
necessary conditions for the capacity to deal with feelings originally aroused by 
the primal scene are a good ‘internal object’, a requisite degree of ego develop- \ 
ment and maturation, and establishment of the concept of ‘I’, as well as repeated | 
experiences in childhood of drive derivatives tolerated by an adult. These 
derivatives would not be tolerated by the child itself when alone. 


Psychoanalysis in Relation to Social, Religious, and Natural Forces. Marie 
Bonaparte. Pp. 513-515. 

The social climate in which analysis is accepted and can flourish is nonauthorí- 
tarian; in it there is both religious and political freedom of thought. Even in the 
United States where psychoanalysis has taken firmest root, it is still subject t0 
organized medicine. The main teaching of psychoanalysis is tolerance for ii 
liberty for the sexual instincts, and it seeks to adjust man to the reality of Ho ) 
The social environment must provide an atmosphere of acceptance of these teat 
ings. 

The Preoedipal Attachment to the Mother. A Clinical Study. A. H. Gottes- 
man. Pp. 516-524. 


Gottesman illustrates a vicissitude of the precedipal attachment of 2 Lg 5 
her mother by the analysis of a married woman in her thirties. The effect 
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highly disturbed relation between mother and child is reconstructed. The child 
was, or thought she was, deprived; she believed that all her libidinal strivings 
were thwarted, and this caused serious aggressive conflicts, The paper in fact 
describes the outcome of a sadomasochistic relation between mother and child. 


Castrophilia as a Character Neurosis. John Arnold Lindon. Pp. 525-534. 


The patient was a thirty-nine-year-old man who all his llfe had let himself 
be cheated, humiliated, and hurt by others, and who enacted a secret wish to 
castrate himself in order to avoid castration which he feared. He was deprived 
in his childhood, identified himself with three younger sisters, and was afraid 
of a seductive mother whom in fantasy he held responsible for the sex of her 
daughters. He compared himself unfavorably to his father and identified himself 
with his father who in his fantasy was castrated by the mother, 


A Feminine Moses, A Bridge Between Childhood Identification and Adult 
Identity, Albert J, Lubin. Pp. 535-546. 


ý A gracious, bountiful, proud woman, the wife of a rabbi, after disillusionment 
with her husband and an attempt at seduction by another man developed 
attacks of severe anxiety on top of a mountain. In analysis it was possible to 
trace her adult identity as the integration of an adolescent identification with 
the prophet Moses, The genesis of this superego identification is traced through 
the vicissitude of her childhood experiences, previous identifications, and the 
social and religious climate in which she was reared. 


i Mutual Adaptation in Various Object Relationships. Peter L, Giovacchini. 
PP. 547-554. 

Y Certain patients by their actions complement each other in ways crucial to the 

general adjustment (rather than adaptation) of the partners. This may be espe- 

| cially true in overt homosexual relationships, destruction of which may lead to 

symptoms in one or the other partner. In another form of mutual adjustment, 

one partner derives gratifications from the acting out of the other, en- 

Courages and in fantasy shares in the acting out. Others may be drawn together 

antisocial relationship because of very similar conflicts and character structure 

Which result from and are ways of adjusting to the conflicts previously created 

à by a hated parent. Marital Partners may have the same symptoms, they may 

po Me similar or complementary defenses. The choice of object may be determined 
by the attempt at mastery of a traumatic relation of mother and child. 


Character, Trauma, and Sensory Perception. William F. Murphy. Pp. 555-568. 


Mürphy discusses the importance of sensory stimulation for ego development. 
i €go development depends in part on sensory ‘input’, It is of interest that 
certain Classes of patients ‘usc’ Preferential sensory inputs: in hysterical patients 
Vision predominates, in Paranoid patients, hearing. The predominant or pre- 
-ferita perceptual channel may determine what childhood situation is traumatic, 
thus drawing it into confiict, In the analytic situation we may study the increased 
to certain sensory modalities when specific conflicts are mobilized. Both 

drives and defenses may be expressed through these preferred channels. 


Z Positive Feelings in the Relationship Between the Schizophrenic and 
Mother. Harold F. Searles, Pp. 569-586. 

Searles believes there has been too much emphasis on mutual hostility in t ^ 
relation of the schizophrenic patient and his mother. Study of the patient, th 
patient's mother, and the transference leads the author to conclude that ti 
schizophrenic illness may be seen as ‘the child's loving sacrifice of its yy 
individuality for the welfare of the mother who is loved genuinely and wih 
wholehearted adoration’. However, these feelings are not expressed or denied, 
The mother fears expression of her loving feelings as does the child, who eiit 
denies or expresses love in unconventional ways. 


The Function of Moral Masochism: With Special Reference to the Defen 
Processes. Charles W. Socarides. Pp. 587-597. 


Moral masochism like all other aspects of human behavior is overdetermined. 
The author writes particularly of the genetic, dynamic, and adaptive aspects 
of moral masochism, with case illustrations. The future masochist has ben 
deprived of loving care in infancy. This results in severe conflicts about age 
sion, intense imperative cravings for love and care, and ‘fear of abandonment. 
Pain becomes a source of pleasure. When later such a person does not teie 
love and reassurance he resorts to self-punishment in order to relieve himslt 
guilt over his aggression. He provokes others to punish him; by self-punishment 
he indicates to others that he is harmless and good so that they will love hist 
and that he is worthy of this love. The chief defenses that he employs are denial 
introjection, projection, and reaction-formation. Socarides discusses in detail à 
painter who also danced and amused audiences in order to win atttention 
admiration and to reassure herself that she was not poisonous to others, as 
as to give her a sense of invulnerability. 


Psychoanalytic Training. A Sociopsychological Analysis of Its History a 
Present Status. Thomas S. Szasz. Pp. 598-613. 

The author traces the progressive formalization of psychoanalytic training in 
institutes. He believes that there has occurred a concurrent rise of manifestations 
of power, coercion, and authoritarianism on the part of training institutions, 
inevitable concomitants of such institutionalization, which inhibit learning 
scientific exploration by the candidate in training. 


HERBERT WEINER 


Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. IV, 1956. 

Dreams, Images, and Perception. Charles Fisher. Pp. 5-48. 

Preconscious perception is demonstrated experimentally by Fisher by dor 
correspondences between conscious image formation and pictures previou! 1y 
exposed for durations below the threshold for conscious perception. Images t 
drawn immediately or up to seventy-two hours after exposure of the subject 
the pictures. Many of the images showing correspondences also showed dist 
and transformations such as are produced by dream work and the p 
process. Identical images sometimes appeared in later dreams. R 
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- These findings indicate that transformations and distortions take place rapidly 
and soon after the percept (thus modifying Freud's view that they occur during 
sleep); they confirm the fluid transition of primary and secondary processes, and 
the invasion of conscious imagery by unconscious wishes. Perception is described 
as a complex process of which only the final phases become conscious. 


"The Problem of Ego Identity. Erik Homburger Erikson. Pp. 56-121. 


Continuing from earlier thoughts Erikson deals here in a new and broad way 
with the reciprocal interaction of ego and environment. He points out that ego 
identity is more than the sum of previous identifications; it is actually a new 
synthesis, He is aware of the earlier need to consider the individual in a kind 
of isolation, but stresses that an individual ego could not exist without a specifi- 
cally human environment; yet its development also dépends on a potential within 
the individual for growth in stages. He extends Hartmann's concept of the infant 
as born ‘preadapted to an average expectable environment’ to a preadaptedness 
for a chain of expectable environments. For the individual these stages occur ' 
sequentially as psychosocial crises, with a potential for growth in each. Their 
outcome depends on the outcome of previous development and upon the social 

, institutions aimed at helping to solve the crisis. Hartmann, Kris, and Loewen- 
stein suggest describing cultural conditions according to how they inhibit or 
invite conflict-free ego functions. Erikson goes beyond this to say that there is a 
systematic effort by older egos to meet the phase-specific synthetic needs of 
growing individuals. " 

In this paper his emphasis is on one of these phase-specific psychosocial crises, 
the full development of ego identity. This crisis is specific for adolescence. There 
is necessity for a new synthesis of previous adaptations and identifications in 
Correlation with the current situation and future possibilities (for example, in 
regard to intimacy versus isolation, or to sexual identification versus sexual diffu- 
sion), Various social institutions interact with this synthesis and are aimed at help- 
ing to solve the crisis; these include a psychosocial moratorium during adolescence 

allowing time for role experimentation; various ideologies (simplified views of 
life) which encourage investment of energy and identification with a group; and 
gradual acceptance by society of the identity formation of the individual, Various 
difficulties may also lead to identity diffusion or formation of negative identities. 
discusses points of coincidence with ego psychology and other prob- 

Jems. He illustrates his exposition very aptly with a consideration of George 
Shaw, various ‘borderline’ patients, and the kibbutz movement in Israel. 


í On the Experiences of the Analyst in the Psychoanalytic Situation. Thomas 
, Szasz, Pp, 197-223. 


The analysts legitimate gratifications have been little studied but are im- 
ship, t for a complete understanding of the two-person psychoanalytic relation- 
dann A agrees with Sharpe’s list, and adds pleasure derived from 1, doing 
ls ied 2 being needed, 3, mastery of conflicts in human relations, and 4, 

mo Patients as a protection against loneliness. The total is probably 
bog differentiates the analytic situation from other similar two-person 
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The resistance to recognition of such gratifications is traced to the infanty 
belief that the parents exist only for its pleasure, and to the parents’ emphasis 
on giving and not receiving. In adults this attitude is continued by needs for 
simplified explanations of giving and receiving, and by wishes for self-aggrandize- 
ment. A later childhood stage is the belief that the parents are entirely selfish. 
A third stage would be the achievement of a genuine notion of mutuality. This 
Szasz relates to views of the analytic situation: of transference with its emphasiy 
on the child's receiving all; of countertransference with its emphasis on the 
adult's gratification; and the recognition of mutuality. 


Countertransference. Lucia E. Tower. Pp. 224-255. 


Tower suggests that countertransference reactions are present for shorter ot 
longer periods in any analysis, and that these are usually well-defined enough 
to be considered 'countertransference neurosis’, This may be and usually is minot 
compared to the total treatment situation; yet it is probably very important fot 
two reasons: it may be necessary for the patient to know (unconsciously) that 
he has been able to make some change in the analyst; and, to cope with the 
particular patient's transference resistance, a sufficient expansion of ego integra- 
tive powers in the analyst may be possible only through interaction of uncon 
scious countertransferences and ego-adaptive responses. 

Tower notes group rigidity and resistance to consideration of countertransfer- 
ence, many forbidding references to it, and yet the paradoxical recognition 
the unconscious is never eliminated, nor is it subject to conscious control al- 
though it can be investigated and brought to awareness. 


Countertransference: Comments on Its Varying Role in the Analytic Situr 
tion. René A, Spitz. Pp. 256-265. 


Spitz affirms that it is not useful, and is highly undesirable, for a counter’ 
transference neurosis to occur. In agreement with Annie Reich who stal 
*countertransference is a necessary prerequisite of analysis’, he defines counter 
transference broadly and says that it may be manifested in this sublimated form 
or, undesirably, in the form of id derivatives or as the crude expression of a 
drive, The rule of abstinence operates for the analyst as well as for the pod 
Affects and fantasies which arise should be analyzed; regression controlled by 
ego should replace acting out, Derivatives with the compelling nature 
neurosis make understanding impossible. 

Careless use of the term countertransference often leads to misunderstanding: 
it properly refers to an unconscious process but is often used incorrectly to mes 
the conscious derivatives. Proper use of countertransference involves noting 
analyzing derivatives in oneself, after which one makes transitory identification 
of oneself with those processes in the patient that provoke the unconscious 
process in oneself. 


Will and Psychoanalysis. Allen Wheelis. Pp. 285-303. 


From the chain of causality leading to character change, Wheelis abstracts E 
following elements: conflict to insight, insight to will, will to action, act gi 
character change. Will is as fully determined as any other mental function. 


[ 


- 
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differentiates an intentional act (conflict-free area of the ego) from will, defined 
as a product of conflict, drive motivated, and consisting of ego sanctioning and 
ego re-enforcing of a vector drive. This is a compromise formation which allows 

fulfilment and requires partial renunciation, Will and insight must both 
be present for character change. Where insight is distorted in a fixed way, will 
may be put into the service of a false insight. Where will is not variable but 
has developed to a normal state, insight is the relevant mutative factor; but 
where will is inhibited or not developed, no amount of insight will lead to 
character change, 

AIl this is not confined to the analytic situation. However, 'as a technique of 
treatment . . , focus on insight is appropriate and is the distinguishing feature of 
psychoanalysis’, But it is not appropriate to exclude will from the body of psycho- 
analytic theory. Wheelis also warns against attitudes in the analyst that tend to 
weaken will in the patient. Will is often used by the patient for resistance, yet 
it is nonetheless important to distinguish this resistance from use of will to solve 
à conflict that has become clear, 


A Clinical Note on the Therapeutic Use of a Quasi-Religious Experience, 
Rudolf Ekstein, Pp. 304-313. 


Upon entry into therapy a thirteen-year-old girl substituted a quasi-religious 
experience for essential fantasies which had been encroaching severely on reality. 
The religious experience was a device for maintaining distance from the 
therapist, warding off direct transference manifestations, and maintaining her 
fantasies while they were necessary. The therapist was able to talk in terms of 
the experience and not to intrude directly before the patient was ready for it. 
Over a two-year period the patient was gradually able to renounce this device as 
the threat of ego regression receded. 


Toward the Biology of the Depressive Constellation. Therese F, Benedek. Pp. 


This Paper seeks to establish the existence of a universal ‘depressive constella- 
This is based on a Psychobiological interaction around alimentation. With 
establishment of some degree of ‘I’ and ‘not I’ (itself based on perceiving 
need within the self and gratification from without), gratification leads to the 
good mother equals good child. When frustration occurs there is 
regression, loss of the ego and of the self, depletion of libido, and occurrence of 
= Aggression. With re-establishment of the ego, aggression is projected onto 
d Mother, she becomes ‘bad’ mother, and with return of the libidinal cathexis 
us Aggression is introjected and becomes ‘bad’ mother equals ‘bad’ self, This is 
core. This relationship between mother and child is a symbiotic 


tana, Hentied as herself: as a ‘bad’ child and as her ‘bad’ mother. This 
the depressive constellation in the child. This depressive constellation 
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has a broader meaning than simply "leading to depression’, It is also important 
in other aspects of formation of personality. 


Spontaneous and Experimentally Induced Depressions in an Infant Withi 
Gastric Fistula. George L. Engel and Franz Reichsman. Pp. 428-452. 


This paper presents theoretical implications of the study of a hospitalized 
fifteen-month-old infant, Atresia of the esophagus and creation of a fistula for 
feeding led to deterioration of the relationship of mother and child. Marasmy 
and depression resulted. Good object relations developed in the hospital, After 
this a reaction of depression and withdrawal could be elicited at will by con 
fronting the child with a stranger. The authors look for basic biological pattems 
which are the Anlagen of psychological depression. One pattern is considered 
to be the reduction of activity and husbanding of energy when confronted by the | 
threat of exhaustion. This can become an ego pattern and is considered a signal 
function similar to anxiety. This is activated and heightened by repeated disap- 
pointments in the symbiotic relationship with the mother. A second basic 
pattern for depression is based on Benedek's concept of the "depressive cue, 
with its biological source in alimentation. 


Vicissitudes of Female Sexuality. Judith S. Kestenberg. Pp. 453-476. 


The essential point of this paper is that in infancy and childhood sexual — 
tensions do arise from the vagina but without an awareness of the vagina; tit 
is to say, without organ representation. This produces desires for gratification — 
which cannot be adequately dealt with and which remain vague and yet pressi 
Kestenberg describes reactions to this at various developmental stages and 
traces effects on object relations and on the cathexis of other organs. She includes 
two stages not ordinarily listed. The first is between the anal and phallic stage 
and is called the early maternal stage. The girl projects her vaginal sensations 
upon the baby (actually a baby doll) in an attempt to master these sen 
through something external. This contributes greatly to the development 
maternal ability and to the later acceptance of the organ (the vagina) when L 
becomes fully represented. The other phase is a part of the phallic phase 
the projection phase, Here the whole genital region is rejected and the sensations 
are projected onto men, who are regarded as evil while the girl is pure. In oo 
clusion, Kestenberg suggests that the various aspects of this complex development 
are not merely potentially pathological but are necessary for the full development 
of feminine, maternal women. 


An Attempt to Quantify Emotional Forces Using Manifest Dreams; A Pf 
liminary Study. Leon Saul and Edith Sheppard. Pp. 486-502. 


The authors were led to an attempt to quantify hostility by their observation 
that hypertensives have a higher than normal degree of hostility. A scale for 
rating the hostility in a manifest dream was devised and comparison 
between hypertensives and normals. The results confirmed the clinical m. 
sion. In discussing the conceptual approach the authors ask ‘what is near 
They compare it to a microscope which focuses on a certain level of tissu! f 
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“under the lens. They feel that such a method ‘should prove a useful adjunct to 
Psychoanalytic science and therapy’. 
_ Freud Centenary Celebration of the American Psychoanalytic Association. 
Pp. 582-645. 
i The main part of this issue is devoted to the Freud Centenary Celebration in 
the hope of retaining the spirit of the celebration and the deep impression 
made on all of the great scope of Freud's work, and the great breadth of the 
man, The celebration began with opening remarks by Dr. Maxwell Gitelson, 
President of the American Psychoanalytic Association, and by Dr. Bertram D. 
Lewin, Chairman of the Freud Centenary Committee. The Freud Centenary 
exhibit included many of Freud's original manuscripts and documents; exhibits 
to show the very widespread effect of his ideas on the world; all known "Works 
of Art Portraying Freud’; and many exhibits concerning his life and his personal 
interests, The many who made this Freud Centenary possible are given credit, 

Dr. Robert Waelder, speaking on Freud and the History of Science, described 
the longstanding separation between science and thé humanities and how 
Freud bridged this separation. Dr. Karl Menninger, discussing Freud and Ameri- 
can psychiatry, spoke of the interaction between psychoanalysis and the thinking 
Of some American psychiatrists; psychoanalysis produced a spirit of interest and 
hopefulness in understanding and treating mental illness. Dr. Ernest Jones 
spoke on Our Attitude Toward Greatness, saying that Freud’s great scientific 
achievement is unique, not only because of its subject matter but also in its 
loneliness and in the greatness of the resistance it aroused. Jones delineates the 
general qualities of greatness which Freud met so well, and then defines our 
attitudes toward greatness and some of the pitfalls related to it. 

The many other Freud Centenary celebrations held throughout the world 
rU and those at London, Frankfurt, and Berlin are described in some 


A Letter by Sigmund Freud with Recollections of His Adolescence. Martin 
Grotjahn, Pp. 644-652. 
Sigmund Freud and Heinrich Braun (the subject of the letter) were close 
friends during Freud's adolescence. After Braun's death many years later his 
Wrote asking what Freud remembered about his former friend. Freud's 
eply not only reveals some details of his adolescence but also casts very interest- 
ing light on Freud's motives in acquiring the house at Berggasse 19 in which 
he for so many years. 


op enne Myth. A Problem in Psychoanalytic Technique. Ernst Kris. 


" 
aoe autobiographical memories in some patients show a well-knit struc- 
ra exceeds the usual gaps and distortions; the whole structure functions 

Protective screen and at the same time the patient lives it out. Only after 
omissions and distortions have been corrected can the repressed be regained. The 
Em posa of resistance apparent clinically is the certainty that things could 

been different. Kris details this with three case histories, and notes 


various common denominators which he deals with more fully in his disc 
Dynamically this screen functions both as a solid defense (primarily 


Bulletin of the Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis. IX, 1959. 


The Role of a Birth Injury in a Patient's Character Development and 
Neurosis. Elizabeth A. Bremer Kaplan. Pp. 1-18. 


A patient in analysis had had right-sided paresis since birth. From the beg 
ning of his analysis two character traits were especially prominent,—p T 
and a persistent wish to please and placate the analyst, These traits were found 


him was dangerous both with men and women, The patient's chief defense Wal 
Projection, His passivity proved to be an expression of aggression and a desirt 
to punish his parents. 


There are few psychoanalytic case reports on patients with physical handicaps | 
especially birth injuries, Analysis of such handicapped individuals may com 
tribute significantly to ego psychology. 


Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. XXIII, 1959. 


Some Biological Considerations on the Problem of Mental Illness. Ludwig Y9* 
Bertalanffy. Pp. 41-51. 

Mental illness is a systemic disease and the mental apparatus can be autos 
to varying degrees in numerous areas. In contrast to the classical stim 
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mepone model of behavior, von Bertalanffy emphasizes the living organism 
au an active system rather than a resting one. The organism, besides maintaining 
and gratifying needs, is creative. 

Man is unique in using not only biological and physiological, but also symbolic, 
processes. Experiences in World War II indicate that it was not biological stress 
but stress at the symbolic level that led to an increase in mental disorders. 
Absence of stimulation as well as stress is pathogenic, as indicated by psychosis 
in an isolation chamber and prisoners’ psychoses. In schizophrenia there is 
deterioration, but also an attempt at reconstruction. The basic symptoms of 
schizophrenia, a human disease, are dependent on symbolic activity, Considering 
mental illness as a unitary system, the concept of activity of the psychophysical 
organism and the recognition of the role of symbols offers a framework for new 
Investigations of psychic phenomena. 


STANLEY OSHER 


Community Reactions to a Horrifying Event. George W. Arndt, Pp. 106-111. 


Arndt discusses some of the conscious and unconscious reactions of the citizens 
of Wisconsin to the discovery of a series of murders, grave robberies, and body 
performed by a middle-aged bachelor recluse farmer. Many persons 
were able to repress and then release their horror through a compulsive repeti- 
tion of grim humor. The humor could be divided roughly into three categories: 
4, cannibalism (‘He used the cremated ashes of his victims to make instant 
people/); 2, sexual perversion (‘As a hearse went by he said, "Dig you later, 
baby”.); and, s, cannibalism and sexual perversion ("They could never keep him 
in jail-he'd just draw a picture of a woman on the wall and eat his way out.’). 
The children in the community also joked about the gruesome event (caroling 
during the Christmas holidays, ‘Deck the halls with limbs of Mollie’), and much 
of their joking showed evidence of their recent cedipal struggles. Apparently 
unable to overcome through humor and other devices their deep-rooted, uncon- 
adous taboos against cannibalistic impulses, some citizens developed gastroin- 
testinal me < an ‘organ language’ type. Identification with the group and 
common sanction the aggressive humor, however, allowed most persons a 
salutary release, 


Historical Mindedness in Medicine. J. Christian Bay. Pp. 121-180. 


The Librarian Emeritus of the John Crerar Li Chi the 
, Chicago, stresses 
value for the physician of ‘historical mindedness’. rer attitude gives us in- 
formation and-what is of greater value-increased sense of continuity with the 
ae ena Awareness of the genesis of scientific and philosophical thought through- 
peat Ages provides the physician with a greater appreciation of his relation 
of his ort his patients, and the problems of his patients and practice as part 

culture rather than as isolated mechanical problems of diagnosis and 


Holzman remarks on the close resemblance between the theoretical results of 
the experimental work of Poetzl, Fisher, Shevron and Luborsky, and Klein aj 
his associates on. subliminal and peripheral stimulation and its possible rel. 


Ego Autonomy in Psychiatric Practice. Seymour Boorstein. Pp. 148-156. 


Rapaport's theory of ego autonomy describes id, ego, and environment in 
equilibrium with each other, Boorstein Suggests a program of treatment for 


However, the theory of treatment and Rapaport's hypothesis are of such different 


nature, and there are so many variables, that the problem seems to have been 
oversimplified, 


JOSEPH P. GUTSTADT 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. XXVII, 1957. 
Present-Day Society and the Adolescent, George E. Gardner. Pp. 508-517. 


Many of the problems in adolescence are stimulated by a specific culture 


When the Childhood Schizophrenic Grows Up, Alfred M. Freedman and 
Lauretta Bender, Pp. 553-565. 


In 1952 Bender and Freedman presented a statistical study of a large ae 
of schizophrenic children who had grown to adulthood. The present paper ES. 
tains clinical descriptions of six adults earlier diagnosed as having childh 
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‘All were clearly schizophrenic, but five were not hospitalized at 

the time o£ the study. During adolescence there were periods of remission. The 


discussion by Annemarie Weil reflects her opinion that once a child is schizo- 
it is always schizophrenic. She further comments that in handling such 


patients in adolescence one must be very cautious and conservative in approach 
and respect their fragile defenses. 

Childhood Schizophrenia—Treatment of Children and Parents. Irving Kauf- 
man, Eleanor Rosenblum, Lora Heims, and Lee Willer. Pp. 683-690. 


From experience in prolonged intensive treatment of thirty-eight psychotic 


children and their parents at the Judge Baker Guidance Center, the authors 


offer hypotheses regarding the cause of childhood schizophrenia. Most of the 

ts had ‘as if’ personalities. At birth the child became involved in the 
anxieties and defensive structures of the parents, who could not recognize that 
the child had a separate identity, Anxiety over having a child was experienced 
by the parents as anxiety over some highly cathected part of the parent's self, 
with which the child was then identified. The child was then confined within the 
limits of this fragmented identity. The authors believe this to be the cause of 
the schizophrenic reaction in the child, who is caught in an ambivalent position 
and responds to the primitive anxieties of the parents while reacting to their 
unconscious death wishes. The child’s alternate panic and blocking out of 
stimuli is its way of attempting to relieve tension, perhaps because the parents. 
did not act as an adequate stimulus barrier in their role as auxiliary ego for the 
child. The psychotic child's behavior, no matter how bizarre, has meaning. 
The therapists were more active in treatment than is usual with neurotic 
children in order to overcome the child's fear of annihilation and to set definite 
limits. Eventually the child incorporated the therapist's ego and repeated with 
him patterns of behavior established with the parents. Identification with the 
therapist was the beginning of evolution of the patient's identity. However, this 
can only occur after the parents have been able to relinquish their pathologic 
tie to the child. The authors make no mention of constitutional factors or of the 
distinction between symbiotic and autistic psychosis. 


The Fathers of Autistic Children. Leon Eisenberg. Pp. 715-724. 


Of one hundred fathers of autistic children, eighty-five were found to be 
Obsessive, detached, and humorless individuals, perfectionistic to extreme and 
with remarkable lack of empathy for, and sensitivity to, the feelings of others. 
Fifteen of the fathers were described as warm, generous, and devoted and in 
four of the families neither parent exhibited obvious psychopathology. These 
fathers of autistic children reared an equal number of normal offspring. There 
Was a total absence of overt psychosis among the fathers although one was 
alcoholic and another had exhibited an acute anxiety neurosis. Eisenberg believes 
that these facts imply the existence of what most people call a constitutional 
factor in early infantile autism. 

KENNETH H. GORDON, JR. 
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American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. XXVIII, 1958. 


Psychoanalytic Concepts and Principles Discernible in Projective Persmiiiy 
Tests Workshop. Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Chairman. Pp. 36-84. 


The Emotional Significance of Acquired Physical Disfigurement in Children 
E. Jane Watson and Adelaide M. Johnson. Pp. 85-97. 


The authors report their experience with intensive brief psychotherapy with 
five children who required amputations or plastic surgery. They correlated tht 
attitude of the parents toward the defect and its effect on the child. The period 
of therapy of necessity was too brief to permit a full understanding of the 'typt 
and depth of the fantasies aroused’, 


Psychiatric Consultation in Residential Treatment Workshops. Harold A 
Greenberg, Chairman. Pp. 256-290. , 


l 
What the patient says but equally on the countertransference problems of cas 
Workers and supervisors, "The fusion is so complete that it is impossible to BJ 
at any one moment whether what is going on in the conference is es ! 
supervision, group therapy, or yet another activity.’ This group of papers 
contribution to the study of the problems connected with psychoanalytic sup? 
vision in agencies staffed with lay therapists. 


Hysteria in Childhood. James T. Proctor, Pp. 394-407. 


Hysteria is more frequent among children in North Carolina than in one 
areas of the country, according to the author. The author describes the an! E 
instinctual attitudes of the religious rural communities, coexisting with frequ 
exposure to the primal scene. > 

An illustrative clinical abstract would have improved this paper. An extensiv 
review of the literature is included. 
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Behavior Research in Collective Settlements in Israel. Richard Karpe, Editor, 

Pp. 547-597: iN. À 
A group of papers is presented in which some of the problems connected with 

research on childhood behavior in the kibbutz are outlined. Two contributions 

t limited data. An excellent summary of the methodological problems is 


given by David Rapaport. 
A Type of Predelinquent Behavior. Irene M. Josselyn. Pp. 606-612. 


Josselyn describes the first phase of psychotherapy with two adolescent girls, 
both close to delinquency. The delinquent behavior was a conscious imitation 
of delinquent aspects of the parents’ personalities. In both instances, the thera- 
pist was able to demonstrate to the patients that their behavior failed to estab- 
lish object relationships with peers. As a result of this understanding the patients 
made a rapid, relatively sudden shift and developed a strong positive transference 
toward the therapist. This made possible the beginning of the second phase of 
therapy, the uncovering of the neurotic conflict. The easier management and 
probably better prognosis of these two girls lie perhaps in the fact that they are 
not true delinquents in the sense of impulse-ridden characters, but are neurotic 


individuals, 


j 


HEIMAN VAN DAM 


Psychiatric Quarterly. XXXII, 1958. 


Necrophilia: Brief Review and Case Report. Franklin S. Klaf and William 
Brown, Pp. 645-652. 


An example of inhibited necrophilia is reported. A married man of forty, of 
above average intelligence, the father of five children, had been treated at various 
times for schizophrenia, During sodium amytal interviews he related his necro- 
Philic fantasies. From age nine he had been interested in the dead. Later he 
assisted an undertaker; he liked to draw blood from the bodies and especially 
to restore disfigured bodies, He was sexually attracted to female corpses and 
Sometimes would hug them. Or he would run home to masturbate while 
thinking of the body as alive; or in sexual intercourse would in fantasy substi- 
tute the corpse for his wife. He had never had intercourse with a corpse, but in 
his sexual fantasies ‘the dead came to life and loved him’. In a mortuary he 
Played house like a child, with the bodies as dolls toward which his ‘deep-seated 
Sadistic, scoptophilic, and incestuous forces were directed’. The authors consider 

interest in rigor mortis and perfect restoration of bodies, and his curiosity 
about the various body postures as defenses against the dead coming back to life 
and taking revenge on him. His deep-seated emotional relation with the dead 
they relate to his ‘powerful ambivalent feelings toward the mother’, His mother 
been a shadowy figure usually absent, and a strict, harsh older sister and a 
grandmother had reared him. 
| Although necrophilia is rarely described, such fantasies are more common 
than is generally supposed. 


Kerman reports eight patients who were given the Kerman j 
Projective Technic (KCK). This test utilizes ‘ambiguous, unstructured : 

objects’ that the subject perceives as object representations. The record: 
preted according to a theory proposed by Fairbairn that accounts for 
resentations of the various objects, the choice of object in terms of its 
or rejection by the subject, and the subject's techniques in dealing with i 
and external objects. Thus the test contributes information about the sul 
relations with objects and offers promise as a clinical instrument to detects 
measure variables of personal relationships. 


Observation of a Hysterical Epidemic in a Hospital Ward. F, K. T: 
R. C. A. Hunter. Pp. 821-839. 


Taylor and Hunter describe an epidemic among twenty-four female pati 
with psychosomatic symptoms, aged around thirty, on an open hospital 
The epidemic is traced to the nightmare of an unmarried woman physid 
twenty-seven, which was soon known in the ward. She dreamed that her wh 
family had watched her in labor and that two female relatives, also physic 
had assisted in the delivery. On waking she found herself menstruating for 
first time in seven months. The ensuing hysterical epidemic centered around 
idea of childbirth, sex, and death. After excited discussions for some three 


The authors consider that ‘the essence of mental epidemics lies in emotlo 
events’, and not in the imitative spread of behavior or in the dissemination 
ideas ‘regarded as “infectious” ’, In the hospital group the idea of Es 


and disseminate the emotions in the group. This process occurs only when theft 
is ‘an unusual readiness for emotional explosions’ in a group. 


Journal of the Hillside Hospital. VIII, 1959. 


Clinical Symposium: Psychological and Physiological Aspects of Marked Ob 
ity in a Young Adult Female. A. Russell Lee, et al. Pp. 190-215. 


An extremely obese young woman showed disturbed physiology suggestive d 
Cushing's syndrome. She had a long history of sadomasochistic relationships. 


ing] love needs, her aggressive drives, low self-esteem, and depression." 
Discussants of the paper stressed the wide variety of psychic structure present 


E 
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in obesity. It is misleading to speak of ‘obesity’ as if it were a disease entity. 
Certain comparisons are drawn with anorexia nervosa and there is a lengthy 
summary of the meanings of the symptom of overeating and of the difficulties in 
psychotherapy of these patients. Overeating of various types is often a manifesta- 
tion of schizophrenia or other psychosis, 

JOSEPH P. GUTSTADT 


Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse. XXII, 1958. 


The Psychoanalytic Theory of Delusions. S. Nacht and P. C. Racamier, Pp. 
47-574 

This paper was presented at the Twentieth Congress of Psychoanalysts of 
Romance Languages, held in Brussels, February 1958. 

It is difficult to do justice in an abstract to this lengthy and excellent study. 
A bibliography is appended and the authors refer to Freud’s study of the 
Schreber case and most of the work on delusions published since. 

The delusion is a creation that obeys the patient's need to re-create those 
objects that he fears he has in fantasy destroyed. The patient, through the 
delusion, attempts to restore a rational order and a relation with the world. But 
such deliriums allow the patient no object relation tolerable to him. The authors 
make no attempt to define delusion but prefer to attempt to understand its 


oa which is, in fact, the essential problem in understanding the psy- 
oses, 


The Therapeutic Analysis of the Psychoses. C. Muller. Pp. 575-647- 


This paper was also presented at the Congress in Brussels. 

The author presents a long history of his progress in treatment of psychoses 
and a resumé of his findings and those of others. He clearly shows the role of 
countertransference with the psychotic patient, He points out the problems of 
technique and the dangers of a certain snobbishness felt by some analysts treating 
the psychoses for those who do not. 


The Metapsychology of Pleasure. R. de Saussure. Pp. 649-674- 


De Saussure discusses the two types of desire: those characterized by tension 
And those expressed by discharge. He describes the various forms of neurotic 
Pleasure and their clinical difficulties which he illustrates by charts and case 


hs Transference Neurosis and the Technique of Handling It. S. Nacht, Pp. 
1, 


Nacht believes that most psychoanalysts recognize the problem of the transfer- 
ence neurosis but often fail to recognize that failure in treatment may be due 
"d the inability or impossibility of liquidating it. Many have written about the 
mportance of the transference situation, but very few about the equally im- 
Portant problem of dissolving the transference; yet if this does not occur no real 
Cure or success is possible. Nacht offers suggestions for doing so. 


Some Pathological Reactions to Reality. F, Pasche. Pp. 705-717. 


Pasche gives examples and discusses the causes of certain cases of 
adjust to a real situation brought on by illness. 


Revista de Psicoanalisis. XVI, 1959. 


Racker discusses some important countertransference situations. Count 
ference feelings may disturb analysis but may also be used to clarify la. 
à deux and may, therefore, be useful for understanding the tran no 
countertransference neuroses. The author has studied the vicissitudes of à 
specific countertransference feelings such as anxiety, hostility, and 
guilt in the analyst. Anxiety results chiefly from depression, masochistic 


ings, the patient usually has adopted a submissive attitude or has bed 
depressed, or is failing to improve. The author deals extensively with 

aspects of countertransference, and also discusses boredom, sleepiness, and 
sion on the part of the analyst. He finally discusses whether or not count p 
ference feelings or thoughts should be ‘communicated’, and the ‘objectivity’ 
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NOTES 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors in November 1959, Bertram D. Lewin 
accepted the editorship of THE PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTERLY, at the instance of 
Raymond Gosselin who has served as the editor since 1937. 


The TWENTY-SECOND INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOANALYTIC CONGRESS will take place in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, under the auspices of the British Psychoanalytic Society, 
from Sunday, July goth through Thursday, August 3rd, 1961. 

All inquiries with regard to the administration of the Congress should be 
addresed to the Honorable Business Secretary, The British Psychoanalytic So- 
ciety, 63 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. Those wishing to present scientific 
papers to this Congress should get in touch with the Chairman of the Program 
Committee, Dr. Willi Hoffer, 21 Grove End Road, London, N.W.8. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION announces the change of address of 
its central office to: 1 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York (fifteenth floor). 
Telephone: Plaza 2-0450. 


Dr. Annie Reich, Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, has announced 
A series of four ANNA FREUD LECTURES to be given in New York, September 15th 
through 18th, 1960, by Miss Anna Freud. The lecture series is entitled, Four 
Contributions to the Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. 

The program is sponsored by the New York Psychoanalytic Society, with the 
Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis and the Western New England 
Psychoanalytic Society as co-sponsors. Attendance is limited to the seating ca- 
pacity (four hundred) of the Bowman Room, Biltmore Hotel, tickets being 
distributed in the sequence that requests are received from qualified members, 
| aged and students of all affiliated Societies, Institutes, and Training 

ers, 

A reception in honor of Miss Freud will be held in the Madison Room of the 
Biltmore Hotel immediately after the lecture on Friday, September 16th. 


MEETINGS OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


January 19, 1959. A STUDY OF DEVIATE SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN CHILDREN BY THE 


ae OF SIMULTANEOUS ANALYSIS OF MOTHER AND CHILD. Melitta Sperling, 


= imultaneous psychoanalysis of mother and child by the same analyst was 
pared employed by Dr. Sperling in the treatment of psychosomatic diseases 
th Ten in cases where the mother's unconscious resistance interfered with 
© Psychoanalytic progress of the child. Collaborative treatment by two analysts 
can miss subtle, but decisive, interplay between the unconscious of the mother 
and that of the child, despite frequent conferences, Simultaneous treatment by 
ns Analyst permits direct observation of the ways in which the unconscious 
tasies and wishes of the mother are transmitted, received, and reacted to by 
147 


pathology. 

The application of simultaneous analysis has been described previously i. 
the treatment of severely disturbed children. Eleven cases of children with 
deviant sexual behavior, treated by this method, are now reported, In ewn 
Case there was parental resistance to treatment of the child. Two cases wm 
reported in detail. A six-year-old girl suffered from markedly exhibitionist 
and sadistic behavior, enuresis, and asthma. Simultaneous psychoanalysis re 
vealed that the child's exhibitionistic and sadistic behavior literally Te-enactel 


tile superego was highly contradictory, sometimes permitting crudely ke 
sadistic behavior toward the child. The child's ego functioned well, but this mle 
tionship led to the establishment of a superego which condoned her behaviot 
The second case, a fifteen-year-old girl, whose older sister had been previously 
treated by the author, was hostile and abusive toward authorities, and given 0 
sexual activities with other girls, Her mother, a borderline patient, had started 
Psychoanalysis when this daughter was nine. Their relationship included sedut 
tion and overt sexual activities, to the extent of cunnilingus to climax, Tht 


traumas in cases where Psychopathology might be ascribed to the workings 
fantasy, or to inherited tendencies overemphasizing the development of com: 
ponent instincts, The deviant sexual behavior of these children is dann 
a disturbance of the superego, resulting from internalization of certain paren! 
attitudes. In addition to demonstrating this interaction, simultaneous i 
Was a stimulus rather than a deterrent to each analysis. Concerning the à 
cal difficulty of analyzing the mother without the child's knowledge, it is a 
visable to start with the mother first if she is initially unreliable, In sivit 
Years no difficulty has arisen because of the children. Changes in the node 
conformed with the child's experiences in its analysis, and have po 
Progress by narrowing the gap between the attitudes of the parents and 
of the psychoanalyst, 


documented her important observation of pathogenic introjection into 
child's superego, and went on to discuss the mechanics of this problem. a 
however, that the children showed an ego weakness (although perhaps mi 
ible) since they suffered from an arrest of libidinal development, bie 
cal-compulsive patterns in their relationships, and possibly had e 
ability to neutralize aggression. He felt that Dr. Sperling had made a od 
contribution to the study of deviant Sexuality, to the interrelationship id 
and superego development, and to the role of the superego in the choi 
neurosis. Dr. Sidney Green felt that this paper commanded interest and ci 


DISCUSSION: Dr, Alan Eisnitz expressed the opinion that Dr. Sperling had : 
consideration as an approach to the difficult problems of dealing with E 
t 
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pregenitally regressed or fixated children. The format of the paper, he felt, 
was too general to permit definitive conclusions regarding the precise nature of 
the treatment. The appellation psychoanalysis is not dependent on rigid ad- 
‘erence to established techniques for their own sake, but does require fulfilment 
of certain well-known criteria: the resolution of pathogenic unconscious conflicts 
by working through in free association (verbalization and play), and interpre- 
tation of the various primary and secondary process elements in the transference. 
Dr. Green stated that he felt unable to envisage a full-scale psychoanalytic 
treatment of parent and child simultaneously by one psychoanalyst in light of 
the transference requirements, and the obstructive countertransference difficulties 
created in such a triangular situation. It was his opinion that one of the most 
valuable contributions of the paper was the demonstration that aberrant be- 
havior can stem from a child's response to the mother's unconscious wishes, 
Tather than from hitherto presumed constitutional factors. In cases such as 
those reported by Dr. Sperling, he agreed upon the importance of actual or 
apparent object loss of the mother, and of the mother's search for erotic gratifi- 
cation (close to overt perversion) in her relationship with the child. According 
to Dr. Green, the children reported by Dr. Sperling probably showed ego weak- 
nesses, Dr. Nathaniel Ross asserted that he regarded simultaneous psychoanaly- 
sis of two close relatives (including a child and parent) by one analyst as inad- 
missible, and. described numerous overwhelming difficulties in connection with 
transference, countertransference, objectivity, and acting out. Active participa- 
tion of the analyst as a real, rather than fantasied, parent would interfere with 
the analysis of Tegressive levels, as is required for psychoanalysis. A basic con- 
tradiction arises from the fact that deception of the child would undoubtedly 
be communicated, just as described in this paper with regard to the mother's 
unconscious wishes, and would damage the effort to establish a less corruptible 
superego in these children. Dr. Ludwig Eidelberg stated that his remarks were 
limited to the psychoanalysis of adults because he did not analyze children, He 
felt that the simultaneous analysis of close relatives by one analyst presented 
vantages outweighing any possible advantages, enough to make such an 
Approach undesirable. He emphasized the importance of distinguishing between 
Perversion and deviant sexual behavior, and commented on the importance of 
actual as well as fantasied experiences in creating a trauma for the child. Both 
Seduction (with flooding of the ego) and deprivation of love, i.e, too much and 
too little, can be traumatic. He felt that the disagreements about ego strength 
9T ego weakness in these patients could be reconciled by clarification along 
quantitative lines, 
In closing, Dr. Sperling stressed that while hers is an unusual approach, she 
that her material satisfies the criteria for psychoanalysis, and provides 
dn antage of clarifying a psychodynamic interaction between mother and 
ween emphasized the point that she was not suggesting this technique as a 
method, but as a helpful way of dealing with certain extraordinarily 
difficult cases. Of the eleven cases presented, seven had been failures in treat- 
ment Prior to her working with them. Cases which might otherwise have dis- 
fontinued psychoanalysis, or might have been treatment failures, or might have 
Unacceptable for treatment by the usual psychoanalytic approach, were 


& 


made amenable to treatment by the technique of simultaneous 
mother and child by the same psychoanalyst. 


the Christian, Jesus representing passive lore 
aggresive love, The relationship between the tuo is described as ose 
in the theme of the killer and the slain. ‘The equation of 

Viewed from the standpoint of ego regression, to à 
antithesis and ambiguity, Various data are adduced suggesting that thie 
ship of murder may express the oral tie to the mother, 
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a 
Dr. P. C. Kuiper of Groningen, Netherlands, has been appointed Alfred P. Sloan 
Visiting Professor in the Menninger School of Psychiatry, beginning January 
1960. The Dutch psychoanalyst is deputy chief of the University of Groningen 
Psychiatric Hospital, and lecturer in clinical psychiatry and depth psychology. 
Dr. Kuiper will lecture in the Menninger School of Psychiatry, participate in 
staff conferences, and teach in the Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis. He is the 
eleventh Sloan Professor since the visiting professorships were established by 
a grant of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation in 1957. 


A LONDON CONFERENCE ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY, 24th to 
29th July, 1960, is sponsored by the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
the Royal Medico-Psychological Association, the Royal Society of Medicine, and 
the British Psychological Society, in, codperation with the National Association 
for Mental Health, London. It will be held at the British Medical Association's 
‘Headquarters, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.i. Membership will be open to 
professional workers in all branches of the mental defidency field—medical, 
psychological, educational, social, and administrative. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed will cover a wide range in order to provide information on the latest 
scientific developments in the field, They will include biology and genetics, 
pathology and biochemistry, psychopathy and behavior problems, psychoses, 
psychotherapy, physical treatments, diagnosis and therapeutic techniques, socio- 
cultural factors in etiology and prognosis, learning problems, training and edu- 
cation, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, history of mental deficiency research, social ad- 
ministrative and legislative provisions. 
Applications for attending the Conference may be obtained from A. Shapiro, 
M.D. or A, D. B. Clarke, Ph.D. (joint honorary secretaries), 39 Queen Anne 
Street, London, W.1. 


'The first number of the REVUE DE MEDECINE PSYCHOSOMATIQUE has recently ap- 
peared, January-March 1959. 

This quarterly review is published in response to a double need of practicing 
physicians and specialists in France and abroad: first, to take cognizance in a 
journal in the French language of accomplishments in psychosomatic medicine; 
also to put at their disposal a medium for communicating their experiences in 
their work, or for presenting their hypotheses. 


PRINTER'S ERROR.—On page 547, Vol. XXVIII, 1959, initials at the bottom of the 
page should read 'c.F.'. They appeared correctly in some copies, , 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF 
A TYPICAL DREAM — Hora 


BY ALLAN ROOS, M.D. (SAN FRANCISCO) z ^ 


is reflected in the verb 'animate', which has a double Meaning: _ 
‘To make alive, or fill with breath; also, to give motion to of 


nounced during sleep, a fact which becomes important nicer ins 


tain neurotic sleep disturbances, During sleep the characteristic. 


Over a period of years I have observed what appears to be a 
typical dream in the analyses of a number of patients, A typical 
dream is, in the classical sense, one whose manifest content is 
stereotyped and one which occurs fairly frequently in a variety. 
of dreamers, : Qoi ab 
ELLE 

Presented at the meeting of the San Francisco Psychoanalytic Society, December 
14, 1959. 2 z 
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Freud was fascinated by typical dreams, among which he in- 
cluded examination dreams, dreams of nakedness, dreams of 
falling and flying, of missing a train, and those which refer to 
the deaths of relatives or other persons who are close to or have 

‘been in an intimate relation with the dreamer. Freud (5, p. 241) 
stated that 'as a general rule, each person is at liberty to con- 
struct his dreamworld according to his individual peculiarities 
and so to make it unintelligible to other people. It now appears, 
however, that in complete contrast to this, there are a certain 
number of dreams which almost everyone has dreamt alike and 
which we are accustomed to assume must have the same mean- 
ing for everyone. A special interest attaches, moreover, to these 
typical dreams because they presumably arise from the same 
sources in every case and thus seem particularly well qualified 
to throw light on the sources of dreams.’ Freud noted ‘with 
great reluctance' that the accepted, usual technique of dream 
interpretation was disappointing in revealing the latent content 
of these typical dreams as the dreamer generally failed to pro- 
duce associations essential to their understanding. "We are not 
in general in a position to interpret another person's dream 
unless he is prepared to communicate to us the unconscious 
thoughts that lie behind its content. The practical applicability 
of our method of interpreting dreams is in consequence severely 
restricted,’ In a footnote, which he added in 1925, Freud made 
an exception of dreams which employ symbolic elements, in the 
analysis of which he proposed the use of 'a secondary and aux- 
iliary method of dream interpretation’. 

In his study of dreams and myths, Abraham (r, pp. 151-209) 
showed that there were certain fantasies which could not be 
ascribed to any single individual. Such collective fantasies or 
myths, and also fairy tales, revealed 'the fantasy of a nation’. 
Abraham had as his purpose the demonstration that Freud's 
doctrines concerning the dream could to a considerable extent 
be applied to the psychology of myths and thus provide a new 
basis for their understanding. He believed that typical dreams 
had their origin in infantile wishes shared by all mankind, and 
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that these same wishes formed the basis of certain ubiquitous 
myths. Usually, such desires are repressed during the dreamer’s 
earliest years, and Abraham stressed the derivation of myths and 
typical dreams from such repressed infantile wishes and memo- 
ries. Highly instructive in this Tespect are dreams about the 
deaths of near relatives. Such dreams do not necessarily mean 
that the dreamer entertains such a wish at the present time but 
often signify that he once did so, perhaps in his distant past. 
Such desires, common to most if not all mankind, are also 
encountered in myths which thus express the collective wishes 
and strivings of a nation. 

Referring to Freud, Abraham concluded that the legend of 
CEdipus contains something which arouses kindred feelings 
in us all. ‘In the CEdipus tragedy we see our childhood wishes 
fulfilled, while we ourselves have in the course of our develop- ` 
ment replaced our sexual attraction to the mother and our 
rebellion against the father by feelings of love and piety.’ (In 
the Yeats translation, Œdipus, in his death throes, says, 'No liv- 
ing man has loved as I have loved’.) ‘As Freud says, the tragedy 
itself contains an allusion to the typical dream in which the 
dreamer becomes sexually united with his mother. . . . The 
analysis of most myths, as of most dreams, is rendered more 
difficult by the symbolic disguise of the intrinsic content. It 
is precisely because this complication is absent in the CEdipus 
legend, and in the typical dreams whose content is related to it 
that it is particularly suitable to serve as an introduction to the 
problem which interests us,’ Abraham then conjectures that 
the symbolism to Which Freud called our attention is, and has 
always been, deeply imbedded in everyone. 

Dream-formation and myth-formation display important 
similarities and internal relationships. The Prometheus myth, 
for example, shows the psychological relationship between 
myths and dreams. Behind the manifest content of both lies a 
latent content, and the latent content of the dream is accessible 
through the associations of its dreamer, as the latent content of a 
myth may be understood by the traditions and legends of what 
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might be called the period of infancy in the life of a people. 
Similarly, condensation, displacement, and repression are com- 
mon both to the myth and the typical dream. It is because of a 
tendency to ‘mass repression’ that a people is no longer able to 
understand the original meaning of its myths, just as we fail 
through repression to understand our dreams. 

Martin Wangh (22) described similar unconscious sources of 
a patient's dream and the ubiquitous myths of ‘little folk'. He 
also showed that the day residue of the dream has a similar 
counterpart in the formation of a myth. 


The well-populated underworld (or afterworld) of the ancient 
Greeks contained as one of its geographic landmarks the 
Acheron, the ‘river of woe’ which, according to legend, emptied 
into Cocytus, ‘the river of lamentation’. There were three other 
rivers in Greek mythology involved in the passage of the dead 
to the Elysian fields or to Hades, the last of them being the Styx, 
called ‘the river of the unbreakable oath’ by which the gods 
swear (9). Charon, an aged boatman, ferried the souls of the 
newly dead across the water; however, Charon permitted in his 
boat only the souls of those on whose lips passage money had 
been placed. This story of Charon, the ferryman of the dead 
and of the rivers of the underworld, is here described to call 
attention to the fact that even in ancient Greece, as today, the 
necessity of some vehicle for the transportation of the souls of 
the dead was assumed. This is in sharp contrast to the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father who was ‘doom’d for a certain term to walk 
the night. The coin which was placed on a corpse’s lips or 


1] am indebted to Dr. Bertram D. Lewin for the following observation which 
was told by the daughter of a dying man. 


In his near terminal delirium, an old man was evidently imagining and 
sometimes hallucinating that he was on board a boat, in a way reminiscent 
of the play, Outward Bound. He would get out of bed saying that he had 
to get off the boat, and he would sometimes, when not watched, run into 
the wall or the furniture in his room. He seemed in this way to show that 
he knew he was on his last journey and was trying to interrupt it. A stub- 
born man, he had never in his clear periods admitted that he was in amy 
danger of death. 


nm 
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he is going and then beg a lift for the lady who is going in that 
direction, whereas the man is returning to Paris to join up the 


never be called up”, she says to the man, “because there won't 
be a war, Anyway Hitler will be dead in six months." This she 
Tepeats several times, At Laval, before taking leave of the young 
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pecting an immediate call up. He agrees. En route the passenger 
says he feels drowsy, stretches out on the back seat, and falls 
asleep. Back in Paris, the car stops at the passenger's address; the 
young man opens the door to wake him and finds the lad dead.’ 

The following story was told to Bonaparte's husband ‘with 
similar assurances of authenticity’. ‘A man is called up. With 
his wife and daughter he drives to Versailles. It is late and he 
says to his wife: "I shan't have petrol enough to get up the hill". 
Two or three hundred meters from the top of the rise to St. 
Cloud, his tank runs dry. He gets out, looks right and left, but 
to no effect. Then, however, under the trees, he sees some gyp- 
sies to whom he calls for help to push the car uphill. One of the 
gypsies says: "You won't get back tonight without a stiff in your 
car". He fills up with petrol and is returning to Paris when he 
is stopped by a policeman who asks him to take an injured man 
to the hospital. Before they could reach the hospital, the injured 
man dies in the car.’ 

Bonaparte speculates about the link between these two hap- 
penings which she interprets as much deeper ‘. . . than the 
mere truth of one prediction vouching for another. . . . If the 
myth seemed almost universally to crop up, it is doubtless be- 
cause war, with its anxieties and dangers, must have revivified 
within us some of humanity's most ancient beliefs; in this case 
the conviction of the need for a sacrifice, to obtain some great 
good fortune.' Although Bonaparte does not speculate on the 
specific nature of this sacrifice, it would seem a likely reference 
to the death of Hitler, and the release from repression of this 
ubiquitous death wish. 


DREAMS 
1 


A dream was reported by a lawyer who was in psychoanalysis 
because of a sexual perversion. 


I was driving in my new car through snowdrifts when I realized 
I was off the road and that I would have difficulty swinging her 
back, but managed to do so. I looked at the car from the outside 
and noticed it was grey and wrinkled. I drove to a shop and 


Whether I could park a car with a corpse in it—this Was a source 
of embarrassment to me, 


This patient had just acquired a new car and he came to his 
analytic hour in it each day, driving a considerable distance, 
This situation created Various problems and much anxiety 
when the weather was snowy. On the night preceding the dream 
there had been a heavy snowfall, 

The patient's father had died when he was an adolescent and 
since then he had become more emotionally involved with his 
mother, a domineering, highly intelligent, erratic alcoholic. 
His relationship to her was submissive, and he was frequently 
faced with the conflict of acceding either to his mother's de- 


began to cry, realizing the finality of their aloof, cool, strained, 
and €motionally unfulfilled relationship. At the time he had 
cast about for some means of reversing what intellectually he 
knew to be an irreversible state, 


1 
Another patient was preoccupied by a conflict of whether or 
not to leave his elderly, enfeebled parents and to accept a very 
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attractive and remunerative post which would have necessitated 
living in Europe. 


I am seated in a room and am suddenly aware of my wife 
dragging L into it. He seems to be dead-drunk. Then I am 
going along a canal when I see a small ship all decorated in 
black coming from the other direction. I hear funeral drums” 
and somebody tells me not to be so gay because the ship is 
carrying L’s body. 


L, a friend, always reminded the patient of his brother, who 
was nine years older than the patient. There was a striking 
physical resemblance between L and this brother and they had 
certain common mannerisms and mutual interests. At one time 
they shared the same apartment. During the evening preceding 
the dream the patient had come across a letter which L had 
written, recommending him for the European post. A few years 
before the patient had arranged a pro forma marriage between 
L and a former girl friend of the patient whose uncertain im- 
migration status he wished to clarify and support. Shortly after 
this marriage it was found that the girl was ‘highly unreliable’. 
The patient interceded, this time unsuccessfully, trying to per- 
suade her to grant L a divorce. Although L repeatedly attempted 
to reassure the patient that he had gone into the marriage with 
open eyes and did not hold it against him, the patient nonethe- 
less felt bad about it. 

For many years L drank excessively and often would return 
after an absence of days with a black eye and bandaged head. 
When sober he had a shy, serious, smiling manner and looked 
like a bookworm; in these attributes he resembled the patient's 
infirm, aged father, a retired physician. 

The dream occurred the night before the resumption of 
analysis after my summer vacation. The patient had resented 
this break in the treatment and had speculated about how I 
would look when next he saw me. The boat in the dream rê- 
called the little ship which as a boy he and his parents took 
enh year to reach their summer home. ‘It practically belonged 
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to my father, who made the return trip at least once and some- 
times twice a day and so got to know the engineer quite well.’ 
In telling the dream the patient emphasized the enormous 
sense of gaiety with which he greeted the sight of this boat even 
after he had been told that it was transporting L's dead body. 
On awakening he had been struck by the apparent inappro- 
priateness of the affect in the dream. i 


The day after the death of Pope Pius XII, a very successful 
young business executive with strong latent homosexual ten- 
dencies told of having a dream. 


My father was lying like the Pope, stretched out on the back 
Seat of a car. My wife was driving. I was being taken along for 
the ride—somehow I didn't want to go yet I did. I remember 
being afraid to say anything about not wanting to go and still 
feeling that I wanted to see what was going on. I was afraid of 


on the back seat of the car, and this group of women who had 
killed him but not by sticking a knife into him. Somehow they 
had got the best of him and had done away with him. 


During intercourse the previous night the patient suddenly 
recalled having heard of the Pope's death. Immediately this 
thought became conscious, he lost his erection and had to with- 
draw. Why thinking of the Pope's death should have produced 
this effect puzzled him. He remembered that a pope is, in 
Italian, called Z? Papa. He expressed vague fears that somehow 
the dream might be used against him. 

His parents were divorced when he was four or five years of 
age. His mother was then disconsolate and told him that he 
Would now be the man of the household and take care of her; 
that they would henceforth be inseparable. He became de- 
Pressed and hostile When, a few months after the divorce, a 
Stranger moved into the house. The stranger married his mother 
not long afterward. The patient grew increasingly resentful and 
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began to yearn for his father. In further associations to the 
dream he remembered the bitterness that had characterized his 
mother's attitude toward his father, and how provocative had 
been her exhibitionistic behavior toward the patient. Although 
not Catholic, the patient had been sent to a parochial school 
for several years of his childhood. During this period he had 
been fascinated by the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 
who were his teachers. 

When an adolescent he arrived unannounced to rejoin and 
live with his father. He went to his father's apartment without 
notifying him, found the doors unlocked, and discovered his 
father having intercourse with a strange woman who he thought 
must be a prostitute. The father was embarrassed and apolo- 
getic, but the patient never completely forgave what seemed at 
the time so patent a betrayal. 

On the following night the patient dreamed what was clearly 
a continuation of the first dream. 


Somebody had died and I was terribly frightened. I was mastur- 
bating in a compulsive way a much older fellow with a large, 
uncircumcised penis. I couldn't help myself and still I hated 
doing it. I always hated uncircumcised penises. 


The patient was glad that he had been circumcised at birth 
although at times he expressed a wish that it had not been done. 
He loathed the sight of an uncircumcised penis, which he re- 
garded as ‘something horrid and dirty’. He immediately thought 
of his father whose big, uncircumcised penis had been a source 
of grim fascination for him during the years of adolescence 
which followed their reunion. He thought of the uncircumcised 
penis as unclean, comparing it with the vagina with which it 
shared malodorous and unappetizing characteristics. When a 
young boy he asked his father, ‘What is that?’, pointing to his 
father’s penis, and was told, ‘Oh, that’s my chocolate bar’. 

He complained, ‘If only they wouldn’t plaster pictures of his 
body all over the papers when a pope dies’. It was evident that 
his father had been killed in the dream and was stretched out 


"a 
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on the back seat of the car; it seemed as if all the women who 
had been close to the patient had killed his father and that he 
had been one with them. He speculated whether the sexual 
attraction of playing with his father’s uncircumcised penis 
might be related to his sudden impotence the night before: 
‘Obviously I loved my father much more than I ever realized 
and yet I also hated him for having left me and mother when 
I was young’. 

He suddenly recalled an episode which corresponded to the 
time of the parents’ divorce, during his fourth or fifth year, in 
which his mother displayed her breasts. He also remembered. 
how exciting but upsetting it had been to see her pubic hair. 
He apologetically expressed fears of boring me with these mem- 
ories since without doubt I must have heard similar ones often 
before. He hated the thought of being sexually under the con- 
trol of his wife, who was now pregnant. It was she who was 
driving the car in the dream. Her pregnancy imposed on him 
a considerable degree of sexual frustration. In recent weeks he 
had experienced an insatiable appetite for chocolate candy bars, 
remembering again this reference to his father's penis. He 
noted various differences between the appearance of his father's 
uncircumcised and his own circumcised penis. When he was 
three or four years of age his mother had found him mastur- 
bating. She warned him that this would cause his penis to be 
cut or bitten off. 


Iv 


During an interruption of her analysis, a highly intelligent 
woman in her middle forties began to speculate about where I 
might have gone and why. Gradually she noticed that she was 
becoming increasingly depressed and dreamed 


I was at a family funeral. I saw my father's sister standing at 
the side of a carriage or caisson on which a dead body was 
resting. I awoke with a start, terribly worried about my parents’ 
health, and felt that I must phone at once to see if anything had 
happened to my father. Then I fell asleep again and saw my 
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father dressed in an army uniform, seated on a cot in a barracks 
room. He looked very much as he usually does. Then I dreamt 
of finding an analyst with a peculiar name—it seemed to be 
Japanese. 


This dream followed by several days my having told her of 
plans to move to the West Coast. She found this news unwel- 
come and repeated it to a confidante who then mentioned an 
acquaintance recently departed for California and now going 
to an analyst with a Japanese name. She wondered whether my 
absence might have been related to a trip to California. Here- 
tofore she had always felt diffident in describing her feelings 
about me. She regretted never having been able to tell her 
father that she was in psychoanalysis, and she felt it frustrating 
that for her this subject was taboo. Yet her father, a retired 
missionary, would not have understood; he was strict and quick 
to scold. It had never been possible to have uninhibited talk 
with her parents, whom she had come increasingly to avoid. 
She tearfully recalled that her father had been in the army 
during the first World War. There was some vague memory 
of having missed him, of having resented his absence, and of 
having thought she would never see him again. Reconstruction 
placed these feelings in her fourth or fifth year. She wondered 
whether his military service accounted for the caisson in her 
dream. Because, she said, she had had a highly religious train- 
ing, whenever she contemplated her father's death it was with 
a feeling of sinfulness: "Talking or even thinking about such 
things makes me feel awful and unworthy; besides I love my 
father very much'. 


A woman patient dreamed 


I was with somebody in an old car. It's funny, he seemed fa- 
miliar and yet I could not recognize him. The old, broken-down 
car had square lines similar to one in a comic strip. I was 
driving, and on the right side of the road there was a little 
house with two doors. I got out and knocked at the left door. 
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My oldest sister came to the door and I told her I was looking 
for father and she said he was dead and showed me some kind 
of certificate. I took a lot of blankets and covered the whole 
car like a corpse so I could only see straight ahead. 


The patient's father had recently died in a remote city, and 
she was occupied with protracted funeral arrangements. She 
added to the dream that the other person in the car was in the 
back seat. ‘I looked again at this person and saw that it was my 
father, stretched out in the back very still, as if he were dead 
or asleep.' Now she could see her father lying naked on top of 
the bed with her mother, perhaps following intercourse. 
The sister who appeared in the dream had occupied the room 
next to hers during her early years, and she often heard this 
older sister and her husband making strange noises which she 
thought must be sexual. Repeatedly at such times she felt how 
nice it would be to be in her sister's place, yet she feared her 
unpredictable, violent brother-in-law who "couldn't resist young 
girls or young children’, 

This patient's father had seduced her sexually during her 
fourth year, an experience which had been totally repressed 
and one to which she returned repeatedly following its emer- 
gence during later phases of analysis. She remembered that he 
had sworn her to secrecy with threats, 

A night or two before the dream the patient feared she was 
going to be smothered by the weight of her husband. Once, 
when a little girl, she was rescued by her brother-in-law when 
she almost drowned while swimming. She knew that ‘fascinating’ 
things occurred between her parents as well as between her 
brother-in-law and sister; because she was so much younger 
than her sister the adults of the family felt free to do things in 
her hearing which otherwise they would not. She visualized her 
father’s appearance, during the first of several sexual contacts, 
f.. likea great mass of white flesh. I remember that both my 
father and my brother-in-law sometimes would touch or play 
With me when I was nine. I thought this was my "magical 
Secret"; the way I had of getting them to love me.’ 
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vi 
An author was in the third year of analysis when his father 
died suddenly though not unexpectedly. He was married but 
remained too strongly attached to his mother. His feelings for 
his father had always been highly ambivalent. A fortnight after 
the father’s death, the patient reported a dream. 


Last night I dreamed I was driving a large black car down a 
country road. Suddenly I became aware that someone else was 
in the car. I turned around and saw it was my father, slumped 
over and ashen. I thought he must be asleep or dead, and I 
awoke shaking with fright. 


The country road reminded him of Shakespeare’s pun in 
Hamlet? The road resembled one on which his father had 
bought a country house some years previously. The patient 
never learned to drive a car. The big, black car seemed like a 
hearse. The patient now thought about his father almost con- 
stantly in a regretful, ruminative manner. He expressed identi- 
cal rueful feelings of unfulfilment and regret at the loss of his 
father, as had the lawyer who reported the initial dream of this 
series, 

2 Hamlet: Lady, shall I lie in your lap? 

Ophelia: No, my lord. 
Hamlet: I mean, my head upon your lap? 
Ophelia: Ay, my lord 
Hamlet; Do you think I meant country matters? 
Ophelia: I think nothing, my lord. 
Hamlet: That's a fair thought to lie between maid's legs. 
(Act III, Scene IL) 
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The evening preceding the dream, the patient had dined 
alone with his mother for the first time since his father's death: 
‘It was pleasant being alone with her, just the two of us, although 
she is still quite sad. We spoke of father and of his sudden death 
on the train on the way south. I'm sorry I wasn't along with 
them, especially as they had suggested that I accompany them. 
In the dream I was shocked at my father's appearance—he cer- 
tainly seemed to be dead; or maybe dying. I was surprised to be 
in the driver's seat.’ 


There is a striking similarity in all these dreams, The patient 
is either a passenger or the driver in some vehicle, typically a 
car. In the back of the vehicle is a corpse, manifestly the patient's 
father, or identified as the father or as an older brother in the 
latent dream content. The dreams were dreamed by both female 
and male patients. In each instance some actual situation reacti- 
vated early infantile memories and the cedipal conflict. These 
patients without exception had had severe precedipal disturb- 
ance with severe castration anxiety and a tendency toward re- 
gression. These neurotic and developmental disturbances are 
consonant with the findings of Lampl-de Groot (zo). 

These dreams of the death of the father represented either 
an cedipal wish or a counterphobic fantasy in which the father 
Was rescued. Abraham (2) showed that the son's impulses of de- 
fiance against his father find their chief expression in rescue 
fantasies. Often in such fantasies the son saves his father or a 
substitute, for example a king, from death. 

Abraham writes: ‘In the fantasy which I have in mind the 
patient imagines himself walking in a street. Suddenly he sees 
a carriage with the king, or some other highly placed person in 
it, approaching with alarming rapidity. Boldly he seizes the 
horses' reins and brings the carriage to a standstill, thus saving 
the king from mortal danger.' Abraham notes that the manifest 
content of this rescue fantasy contravenes the myth of CEdipus. 
He emphasizes the similarity between the two fantasies, the 


long bcen over, but at a death the whole past stirs within one. I feel now as if I 
had been torn up by the roots’ (6). 


manifest content of both having a remarkable similarity. ‘In 
both the encounter with the king is represented as a chance oc. _ 
currence. It is particularly striking, moreover, that in both the 
king rides in a carriage. The symbolic substitution of king for 
father and rescue for killing indicates the parallel to the 
CEdipus myth. The transformation of attack into rescue is a 
product of the censorship of the neurotic.’ Abraham observes 
that the horse is ‘. . . a symbol of masculine potency and of the 
male sexual organ. We know that the following dream symbols 
have the same meaning: engine, motorcar, and steamship. They 
share in common the quality of pushing forward with over 
whelming force. If the son successfully stops the runaway horse 
he proves by doing so that his masculine potency is superior to 
that of his father.’ 

Abraham cites a dream of the rescue. ‘I am sitting on the left 
side of my mother in a small two-wheeled carriage, a dogcart 
which is drawn by one horse. To the right of the carriage, close 
to the wheel, stands my father. His attitude signifies that he is 
speaking, or has just spoken, to my mother, but no word is to be 
heard, and certainly my mother does not react in any way. He 
looks noticeably tired and pale. Now he turns silently away $ 
from the carriage and walks off in the opposite direction to that 4 
in which the carriage is facing. Whilst I watch him disappear 
I have the expectation that he will soon come back again and © 
I turn to my mother with the words: “We could meanwhile } 
drive up and down”. Mother now makes a slight movement 
with the reins which she holds in her hands whereupon the 
horse slowly begins to move. After a few moments I take the 
reins from her hands, whip up the horse, and we quickly drive 
away.’ Abraham notes the obvious derivation of this dream 
from the cedipus complex. The son is in the father's place in the 
two-seated carriage. The father is disposed of. Incest is here | 
represented by mother and son driving away together and, f 
characteristically, the incest begins at the moment when the 
father disappears. Abraham felt that this fantasy had as its aim 
*. .. the tendency to prevent the parents from coming together | 
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The intention to separate the parents belongs to those instinc- 
tual manifestations which derive with particular frequency 
from the œdipus complex.’ 

The elements of rescue in the cedipus complex are seen with 
especial clarity in Hamlet which, according to the renowned 
Shakespearean scholar Georg Brandes (1896), was written im- 
mediately after the death of Shakespeare's father. Shakespeare 
was thus ‘. . . under the immediate impact of his bereavement 
and, as we may well assume, . . . his childhood feelings about 
his father had been freshly revived’ (5, p. 265). Usually it is evi- 
dent that the rescue in the cedipal myth is associated with, and 
a reaction to the primary hostile attitude of the son toward his 
father. CEdipus is told by the oracle that he will kill his 
father and marty his mother, acts which he subsequently un- 
wittingly performs. 

A vivid description of the subjective elements of the rescue 
fantasy appears in chapter nine of Mohandas Gandhi's auto- 


biography (8). 


During Gandhi's sixteenth year his father was bedridden and 
Gandhi acted as his nurse. Every night Gandhi massaged his father's 
legs, a service he loved to do and which he could not remember ever 
having neglected. Gandhi went for an evening stroll or retired only 
at the insistence of his father, or after the latter had fallen asleep. 
‘This’, says Gandhi, ‘was also the time when my wife was expecting 
a baby, a circumstance which, as I can see today, meant a double 
shame for me. For one thing I did not restrain myself as I should 
have done whilst I was yet a student. And secondly, this carnal lust 
got the better of what . . . was even a greater duty, my devotion to 
my parents, Shravana having been my ideal since childhood.’ 
Gandhi's father had bought his young son, Mohandas, a book 
describing Shravana’s unusual devotion to his parents, Says Gandhi, 
‘Tread it with intense interest. There came to our place about the 
same time itinerant showmen. One of the pictures I was shown was 
of Shravana carrying, by means of slings fitted for his shoulders, his 
blind parents on a pilgrimage.’ The book and the picture left an 
indelible impression on his mind. Another version relates how 
Shravana's father was accidentally shot one night by a hunter who 
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mistook him for an animal. Shravana never forgave himself for 
having put his father down on the ground, thus making the accident 
possible. 

Despite the efforts of physicians and local quacks, the condition 
of Gandhi's father deteriorated. An operation was recommended 
but then thought inadvisable because of his advanced age. Gandhi's 
uncle, much devoted to his brother, arrived. "The dreadful night 
came. . . . It was ten-thirty or eleven P.M. I was giving the massage. 
My uncle offered to relieve me. I was glad and went straight to the 
bedroom. My wife, poor thing, was fast asleep. But how could she 
sleep when I was there? I woke her up. In five or six minutes, 
however, the servant knocked at the door. . . . "Get up", he said, 
"Father is very ill". I knew of course that he was very ill, and so I 
guessed what "very ill" meant at that moment. I sprang out of bed. 
“What is the matter? Do tell mel" “Father is no more." So all was 
over! I had but to wring my hands. I felt deeply ashamed and miser- 
able. .. . I saw that, if animal passion had not blinded me, I should | 
have been spared the torture of separation from my father during y 
his last moments. I should have been massaging him, and he would 
have died in my arms. But now it was my uncle who had had this | 
privilege. He was so deeply devoted to his elder brother that he had 
earned the honor of doing him the last services! . . . The shame, to ^ 
which I have referred, . . .-was this shame of my carnal desire even fff 
at the crucial hour of my father's death, which demanded wakeful 
service. It is a blot I have never been able to efface or forget, and I 
have always thought that although my devotion to my parents knew 
no bounds and I would haye given up anything for it, yet it was 
weighed and found unpardonably wanting because my mind was at 
the mein in the grip of lust. I have always regarded myself 
as a lustful, though a faithful husband. . . . Before I close this chapter 
of my double shame, I may mention that the poor mite that was’ 
born to my wife scarcely breathed for more than three or four days. 
Nothing else could be expected. Let all those who are married be 
warned by my gebe 


Freud thought that the rescue fantasy might be derived from 
the child's hearing it said that he owed his life to his parents 
more specifically that his mother gave him life (7). The 
desired *. . . to return this gift to the parents and to repay t e 
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ith one of equal value. . . . [The boy] then forms the fantasy of 
rescuing his father from danger and saving his life; in this way 
ie puts his account square with him. . . . In its application to a 
s father it is the defiant meaning in the idea of rescuing 
ich is by far the most important; where his mother is con- 
cerned it is usually its tender meaning. . . . The son shows his 
titude by wishing to have by his mother a son who is like 
"himself: in other words, in the rescue fantasy he is completely 
_ identifying himself with his father. . . . Under the laws govern- 
ing the expression of unconscious thoughts, the meaning of 
rescuing may vary, depending on whether the author of the 
_ fantasy isa man or a woman. . . . At times there is also a tender 
meaning contained in rescue fantasies directed toward the 
father. In such cases they aim at expressing the subject's wish 
to have his father as a son—that is, to have a son who is like his 
father.’ 
_ Tt is clear that normally, in the œdipal phase of development, 
à son desires to take his father's place, a daughter her mother's. 
A frequent variant of this is the fantasy in which a son rescues 
his father from mortal danger and a daughter her mother from 
- the same. 

In 1872, Frances Power Cobbe (4) published a book which she 
called Darwinism in Morals, and Other Essays. A chapter on 
dreams, from which the following passage is quoted, is contigu- 
, Qus to our subject. ) 


i 
: 
[2 


e 

i ‘The subject of a dream being . . . suggested to the brain. .., the 
next thing to be noted is, How does the brain treat its theme when 

it has got it? Does it dryly reflect upon it, as we are wont to do 

. awake? Or does it pursue a course wholly foreign to the laws of 
. Waking thoughts? It does, I conceive, neither one nor the other, 
| but treats its theme, whenever it is possible to dqyso, according to a 
- certain very important, though obscure, law of thought, whose 

| action we are too apt to ignore. We have been accustomed to con- 
sider the myth-creating power of the human mind as one specially 
belonging to the earlier stages of growth of society and of the 
individual. It will throw, I think, a rather curious light on the 
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subject if we discover that this instinct exists in every one of us, 
exerts itself with more or less energy through the whole of our liy: 
In hours of waking consciousness, indeed, it is suppressed, or h 
only the narrowest range of exercise, as in the tendency, noticeabl 
in all persons not of the very strictest veracity, fo supplement at 
incomplete anecdote with explanatory incidents, or to throw. 
slightly-kriown story into the dramatic form, with dialogues coi 
structed out of their own consciousness. But such small play of 
myth-making faculty is nothing compared to its achievements d 
ing sleep. The instant that daylight and commonsense are excluded, 
the fairy work begins. At the very least half our dreams (unless I 
greatly err) are nothing else than myths formed by unconscious 
cerebration on the same approved principlesy whereby Greece and 
India and Scandinavia gave to us the stories which we were-once 
pleased to set apart as "mythology" proper. Have we not here, then, 
evidence that there is a real law of the human mind causing us 
constantly to compose ingenious fables explanatory of the phe- 
nomena around us,—a law which only sinks into abeyance in the 
waking hours of persons in whom the reason has been highly cul- 
tivated, but which resumes its sway even over their well-tutored 
brains when they sleep.’* 


*'A correspondent has kindly sent me [Frances Power Cobbe] the following 
interesting remarks on the above: “When dropping asleep some nights ago I 
suddenly started awake with the thought on my mind, ‘Why I was making a 
dream!’ I had detected myself in the act of inventing a dream. Three or four 
impressions of scenes and events which had passed across my mind during the | 
day were present together in my mind, and the effort was certainly being 
made, but not by my fully conscious will, to arrange them so as to form a con- 
tinuous story. They had actually not the slightest connection, but a process 
was evidently going on in my brain by which they were being united into 
one scheme or plot. Had I remained asleep until the plot had been matured, 
I presume my waking sensation would have been that I had had an ordinary 
dream. But perhaps through the partial failure of the unconscious effort 
at a plan, I woke up just in time to catch a trace of the ‘unconscious cere- 
bration’ as it was vanishing before the full light of conscious life. 1 
accordingly propounded a tentative theory to my friends, that the brain 
uniting upon one thread the fancies and memories present at the same time in 
the mind, is really what takes place in dreams—a sort of faint shadow of the 
mind's natural craving for and effort after system and unity. Your explana- 
tion of dreams, by reference to the ‘myth-making tendency’, seems to be $0 
nearly in accord with mine that I venture to write on the subject." ' 
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The relationship between dreams and the collective fantasies 
known as myths is thus well known and long established. As the 
dream reflects in part the infantile wishes of an individual, so 
does the myth reflect the ‘strivings, taboos, and motivations of 
a people. Freud and Abraham have commented on the intimate 
relationship between dream and myth as regards their compre- 
hensibility, contents, motive forces, and pathological ‘structures 
which, in Rank’s words, justify ‘the interpretation of myth as 
a dream of the masses of the people’. The hostility of a son 
toward his father is described in the classical myths of CEdipus 
and others in all of which some royal father is the recipient of 
the prophecy of a future disaster to which he ultimately suc- 
cumbs; the victim of his son. In the CEdipus story parricide is 
combined with incest with the mother; in another version, the 
story of'Cronos, Cronos having been warned that he would be 
slain by one of his children, kills all of them but one, Zeus, to 
Whom-he in turn succumbs. 

Abraham (z, p. 161) explained the difficulty in analyzing the 
typical dream ‘by the symbolic disguise of the intrinsic content’. 
He drewa detailed and close analogy between myths and dreams, 
both of which employ a symbolic mode of representation, and 
other familiar mental mechanisms, both of which have mani- 
fest as well as latent contents, and both of which are susceptible 
not only to repression but also to proper analysis. 


SUMMARY 


The analysis of a number of instances of the same typical dream, 
reported by various analysands, is recorded. Their common 
theme of the death of a parent and the rescue fantasy is dis- 
cussed. The similarity of typical dreams to folklore and myth 
1s reviewed. 
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FANTASY SYSTEMS IN TWINS 


BY JACOB A. ARLOW, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Since ancient times twins, especially identical twins, have 
aroused wonderment and awe. In the mythology of almost all 
ancient and primitive cultures twins have figured as cultural 
heroes, demigods, and progenitors. The birth of twins into a 
community was often regarded as a magical symbol full of 
portent for either good or evil, and supernatural powers were 
ascribed to pairs of twins. 

Scientific interest in twins is of relatively recent origin, 
stemming from the pioneer work of Galton less than one hun- 
dred years ago. From his early work to the work of current 
investigators such as Slater (29), Kallman (25), and Newman 
(24), two sets of problems in the main have been studied: first, 
the biology of twinning with emphasis on growth and develop- 
ment, and second, twins as an experiment of nature. Interest in 
the latter centered almost exclusively on uniovular or identical 
twins. From the point of view of the geneticist, binovular twins 
are essentially distinct and different individuals. Their rela- 
tionship is fraternal and their twin birth is merely an accident 
of timing. Uniovular twins are, however, genetically identical. 
The subsequent course of their life histories has been made 
à proving ground for testing various hypotheses, especially the 
relative influence of environment or heredity on personality 
Structure and character formation (317). 

Essentially these studies on twins are not studies of twins. 
"Twins are used as a vehicle for investigating some problem not 
specifically related to the twinship. A truly voluminous litera- 
ture of this sort has appeared in psychiatry. Such studies are 
usually statistical and attempt to derive from the development 
of twins evidence establishing the hereditary nature of crimi- 
nality, psychosis, and sexual perversion (15, 29, 31). Naturally, 


a Presented before the Michigan Association for Psychoanalysis, March 22, 
1958. 
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these studies shed very little light on the psychology of twi 
A systematic psychoanalytic study of fraternal and identi 
twins would constitute an invaluable area for research an 
would increase our knowledge concerning a host of proble 
in developmental psychology, character formation, and choic 
of symptom, among others. Nonetheless, the psychology of twin- 
ship, especially the subjective experience of having a twin and 
of being a twin, is a fascinating subject in itself, and is the sub- 
ject of this paper. 

The literature of psychoanalysis is not extensive on twins, 
but the studies published are quite illuminating. Orr (25) has 
reviewed the literature, including the contributions of Grot- 
jahn (2), Hartmann (73, 14), Cronin (4), Steinfeld (30), Knight 
(17), and Menninger (25). I will discuss only those features of 
the problem pertinent to the present study. Hartmann warned 
against connecting to the twinship those elements not specifi- 
cally related to it from the etiological point of view. 

The disadvantageous aspects of being a twin were stressed 
by Cronin (4). He pointed out the strong feelings of inferiority 
which derive from the twinship, the feelings of resentment 
at the attention directed to the twin, and the hampering of 
independent initiative. In his study twin rivalry was not con- 
spicuous but the homosexual relationship between the twins ' 
was satisfied through the medium of a common love object. 
The less mature twin felt a need to prove himself and to estab- 
lish his equality with the other. The feeling of lack of com- - 
pleteness and disturbed sense of identity have been discussed | 
by Steinfeld (50) who emphasized the reaction-formations grow- - 
ing out of the intense rivalry between the twins and their | 
struggle for identity. Ambivalence was one of the outstanding 
features in his observations and he felt that there is no security 
for a twin in a homosexual adjustment; rather there is a tend- 
ency to develop severe compulsions or anxiety neuroses.? 


1 Cf. also: Joseph, Edward D.: An Unusual Fantasy in a Twin with an Inquit 
into the Nature of Fantasy. This QUARTERLY, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 189-206. [Ed] 
2 See also Karpman (16). 
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The need to re-create the twinship relationship was stressed 
by Knight (r7) who also emphasized the crippling effects on 
ego development from being confronted by a mirror image of 
oneself and from the feeling that the environment regards each 
of the twins only as a reflection of the other. The tendency, 
observed in studies by academic psychologists, for twins to form 
reciprocal relationships with aggressive and submissive partners 
was also noted by Orr. His patient, a fraternal twin, felt vastly 
inferior to his stronger and more mature twin who seemed 
more plenteously endowed from the phallic point of view. Orr 
demonstrated that a premium was placed upon twins being 
identical because, in such an adjustment, neither could excel 
or be preferred. At the same time the price paid in achieving 
this solution was a certain sacrifice of individuality and the 
development as a separate personality. He also observed a 
tendency to accentuate passive oral dependent attitudes and 
pregenital sexuality in his twin patient. Orr raises the question 
why one twin became the more passive, but produced no dif- 
ferentiating factor in the experience or in the relationship of 
the twins toward each other. 

With the exception of Steinfeld's cases, the twins reported 
in the literature are fraternal and not identical twins. Con- 
cerning identical twins, psychoanalytic literature contains few 
references to the attitude toward the twinship and little ma- 
terial concerning possible differentiating factors which might 
operate in fostering distinct psychological structures in mem- 
bers of a set of identical twins. No mention is made of the 
relationship between the older and the younger twin, or of the 
role which fantasies concerning the twinship may play in the 
formation of character structure or in the choice of symptoma- 
tology. 

The searching, psychoanalytically oriented observations of 
children by Dorothy Burlingham (5) are most pertinent and 
illuminating. She reminds us that in popular fantasy twins are 
reputedly very proud of their twinship and fond of each other. 
This concept formed the beginning of her investigation into 
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the psychology of twins. She traces the fantasy of having a twin 
to the period when the cdipal wish to possess the parent has 
ended in disappointment. The child then fantasies having a 
twin who will be an inseparable companion. A companion cre- 
ated in compensation for the lost love object is one who will be 
ever-loving and ever-present: "The bond of complete under- 
standing which is missing with the parent unites the twins in 
the wish fantasy’. Burlingham considers from her observations 
of children to what extent the actual experience of having a 
twin fulfils the wishes of the fantasy. She concludes that al- 
though reality shows that the twin relationship is threatened 
by negative and aggressive feelings which manifest themselves 
in competition and rivalry for the parents' love, and that the 
twin relationship goes through stormy periods, nevertheless the 
need for the twin survives these conflicts and the partners in 
the twinship adjust and mutually adapt their personalities: 'In 
this manner the twin relationship becomes the closest known 
tie between two individuals’. She states that since the twins 
have equal status, and since neither could claim the preroga- 
tives of the elder nor the indulgence usually afforded to the 
younger, envies and jealousies could not be settled by falling 
completely into the roles of Stronger and weaker, as siblings 
usually do. Twins change roles repeatedly and the need for 
each other serves as a powerful check to negative feelings which 
arise from envy, jealousy, and competition. 

Burlingham's observations were made in the unusual and 
rather atypical setting of a wartime evacuation nursery. Sepa- 
ration from parents, intermittent visiting, group living, and a 
professional staff shared by a large group constituted only a few 
of the special conditions which have to be borne in mind in 
evaluating this experience. In addition, the setting was one of 
observation and education of children by psychoanalytically 
trained nurses, teachers, and supervisors. The relationship to 
psychoanalytic formulations of child observation and thera- 
peutic psychoanalysis carried out on children and adults has 
been covered in great detail by Kris (18) and his associates at 
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Yale, and by many others. The data obtained by analysis of 
children and by observation of children are obviously not iden- 
tical, and different orders of propositions may be drawn from 
the derived experiences. Each field of observation has its own 
characteristic advantages and disadvantages. The two approaches 
clearly serve to complement each other. Reconstructions in 
adult analyses enable us to supply missing data which obser- 
vations of children cannot provide—specifically, unverbalized, 
wishful fantasies which children are unable to communicate 
because of language difficulties and which, at best, in observa- 
tions of children, can only be inferred through interpretation 
of behavior. 

Among the voluminous data of analytic observations I have 
decided to limit this presentation to the fantasy systems, espe- 
cially as they relate to twinship, to the vicissitudes of certain 
of the drive conflicts, and to problems of object choice. The 
principles which serve to justify this emphasis on the fantasy 
system have been outlined in a paper on the relationship be- 
tween masturbation and symptom-formation (2). It will be re- 
called that Freud considered the fantasy life a special preserve, 
immune from the inroads of the reality principle. Fantasies 
represent a distillate or a continuing precipitate of the effects 
of the earliest wishes related to the drives. Fantasy systems grow 
and develop in their concrete expression, although the under- 
lying instinctual wish may remain unchanged. The concrete 
terms in which the current version of the fantasy or its prede- 
cessors are expressed demonstrate the effects of the various com- 
ponents of the psychic structure as they mature, and how they 
transform the deepest instinctual strivings of the individual. 
Derivative representation of the wishes and the images repre- 
senting the objects involved undergo many defensive vicissi- 
tudes in the course of development, and at various phases in 
the life of the individual the defensive function of the ego 
may be observed in operation by comparing the unconscious 
version of the fantasy with the daydream or with that part of 
the fantasy which contributes toward acting out and symptom- 
formation. 
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As mythology may be regarded from one point of view as 
communal fantasy expressing elaborations of current driv 
conflicts projected onto figures of the past (z, 28), the study o 
mythology may furnish us with clues concerning the psychology 
of twins. In the literature of mythology two patterns of twin 
relationship emerge: a positive, friendly one, and a negative, 
hostile one. In the former twins work as a unit and by the com- 
plementary relationship of their attributes lend strength, wis- 
dom, and alertness to each other, especially at critical moments 
when they either protect, save, or augment the forces of the 
other. Twins, furthermore, are believed to have a special tele- 
pathic form of communication. This communication may be 
expressed in the form of transfer of thought or, symbolically, 
through events which transpire to common or identical belong- 
ings. This form of communication serves to enhance the ex- 
pression of the sense of identity which signifies the essential 
unity of the twins. What happens to one happens to the other; 
or the changes or dangers experienced to the belongings of one 
may cause similar changes to occur in the belongings of the 
other and thus serve to communicate a signal for help. The 
obvious implication of the need which arises in these myths 
for one twin to rescue the other will not be elaborated at this 
point. Two myths of special significance, however, should be 
mentioned. First, Plato's myth about the origin of love between 
the sexes, which is essentially a twin relationship. What was 
originally a unit, an androgynous individual, was split into a 
pair, each of whom continued to seek the other to consummate 
a reunion. The second myth is a little-known story of Narcissus 
quoted by Pausanius (8). In this myth Narcissus pines away 
while looking into a pool, not only looking at his own reflected 
image but searching for the image of his beloved twin sister 
who had drowned in the same pool. 

Equally numerous are those myths of twins in which a hos- 
tile competitiveness predominates. An inequality between the 
twins is the motive: one is superior, the other inferior. Occa- 
sionally one is an immortal god, the other a mortal man. The 
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superior twin may be characterized by outstanding qualities of 
strength, fleetness, wisdom, while the other is slow-witted, weak, 
cowardly. At another level, one twin is the mother's favorite, 
the other the father's favorite. Not infrequently in such myths 
one of the twins is murdered either intentionally or inadvert- 
ently by the other. 

These two themes in the mythology of twins are not mutually 
exclusive. The initially friendly relationship between twin he- 
roes is transformed into a mortal struggle for supremacy. This 
form of resolution of prototypical situations in terms of the 
antecedent instinctual conflict is a very common tendency in 
myths. This type of myth, therefore, epitomizes the polarization 
of attitudes which are observed once unconscious processes are 
brought to consciousness in the course of psychoanalytic ther- 
apy. The underlying ambivalence emerges once the defensive 
reaction-formations are analyzed. 

I am not of the opinion that being one of a set of twins is 
the exclusive, definitive element in the development of the 
personality, character structure, or the etiology of a neurotic 
illness in a member of a twin pair. Twins are individuals be- 
fore they are aware of their special relationship. The first ex- 
perience with the twin sibling is clearly that of a rival and an 
intruder in the earliest phases of instinctual gratification. As a 
result of later data obtained from experience with the reactions 
of individuals in the environment, the awareness of a clear self- 
image, a sense of identity, and the relationship between the 
sense of self and the mirror image (7), the knowledge of twin- 
ship develops, and with it the conflict concerning the self- 
image. This is clearly borne out by the very striking reports of 
development made by Burlingham. The material of my ana- 
lytic observations confirms her findings. The mirror image of 
the self is identified by the child as his twin before the child 
realizes that it is a reflection of his own self. 

None of the literature cited to this point, however, dwells 
upon the very crucial bit of information which comes to all 
twins in the course of development: the fact that they are dis- 
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tinguished from other individuals by virtue of having been 
born together, that is, by virtue of having shared the womb 
during their period of gestation, and of having emerged not 
simultaneously but one following the other. Such concepts do 
not develop until the fourth to sixth years of life. At this point 
the twins realize that they must recast their entire personal 
myth, as Kris calls it, of the early years of their lives in terms 
of this newly found knowledge. A new sense of relationship to 
each other, to individuals born separately, and to the mother 
who bore them together develops. 


The two patients whose analyses form the basis of this com- 
munication were both males from separate sets of reputedly 
identical twins who resembled each other to such an extent that 
even their mothers had difficulty in telling them apart in the 
early years of life. 

Twin A was a surviving twin, the younger sibling. He had 
lost his twin at the age of eighteen and entered analysis in his 
early thirties because of acute anxiety hysteria. His chief symp- 
toms were various abdominal pains and other sensations, and 
claustrophobia. Both members of this twin group had enjoyed 
their twinship. They had, in fact, emphasized their identity 
and were treated as a unit during the early years by their 
mother, They were a pair of ‘friendly’ twins. 

The neurotic illness which A suffered was definitely related 
to his twinship. He and his twin brother had been born to 
poverty-stricken parents. His mother was extremely proud of 
them and treated them as a unit, often calling them simply, 
‘the twins’. There were an older sister and brother. The twins 
Were reared also in part by the sister and an aunt. 

Because of their parents’ inadequacies the twins soon learned 
to depend upon each other and became an extremely self 


and his brother were happy in their shared sense of unity, 50 
much so that in the course of the years certain aspects of his 
sense of identity became blurred. It became difficult, for ex 
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ample, for the patient to recall whether certain events hap- 
pened to him or to his twin. The two harmonized naturally 
when they sang, and when they read a book together they 
either read at the same rate or knew in a kind of telepathic 
way when they were both ready to turn the page. They shared 
their belongings and their activities, and while they were not 
openly competitive, they competed as a pair with their con- 
temporaries, often maintaining good terms with each other 
at the price of arousing hostility among their friends. The 
patient believed he gained a sense of accrued power in this 
duality and felt no resentment at being a twin. His twin was 
sufficiently an alter ego and mirror image that often when he 
wanted to know if an article of clothing was suited to him, he 
would look to see how it appeared on his twin brother. 

Twin A had a definite feeling of inferiority and submissive- 
ness toward his older twin. He felt that the brother had a slight 
advantage over him, part of which he believed was anatomically 
determined. This he related to the fact that he bore a slight scar 
on his phallus from circumcision, and he felt that his brother's 
Organ was stronger and more attractive than his own. In addi- 
tion he felt that his brother was a trifle taller, handsomer, and 
brighter in his studies, although only a small fraction of a per- 

_ centage separated their averages. A's brother, however, did get 
a prize in school which A did not attain, but the patient was 
Sure that he recalled sharing vicariously the pleasure of his 

` brother's achievement. 

"There was a definite period of childhood neurosis between 
the ages of four and six. Twin A had repeated nightmares in 
Which he felt that an intruder was banging on the door, or a 
murderer or thief had entered.his room with a knife. During 
these nightmares he observed that the twin brother's bed was 
€mpty. He also had a fear of the dark when going into the 
cellar. He maintained that this was a fear of being alone and 
that the sense of aloneness included his brother; thus, the pres- 
ence of his brother did not alleviate his anxiety when they went 
into the dark cellar, but the presence of someone other than 
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something which he should not have, especially cucumb 
This gave him a premonition that he would suffer an at 
of appendicitis and would have to undergo an operation. Th: 
female members of his family had had appendectomies. 

"Toward the end of adolescence, and shortly before the dea 
of his twin, he became aware of a wish to establish his o 
identity. There were two things which he did not share with 
his brother. They were masturbation, and the money he h 
saved to begin taking out girls. It was against the backgroun 
of this emerging attempt to establish himself as an independe 
entity that the critical events connected with his brother's dea 
took place. At this time the patient began to experience a wish 
to surpass his brother in his studies. The twins were taking the 
same final examinations in college when, prior to a test, the 
brother complained of some abdominal pain. In the course of 
the test, the patient observed his brother leaving when he him- 
self had only half finished the examination. His thought was 
that his brother, as usual, had done very well and had finished 
early. He determined to stay to the very end in order to ch 
his examination paper and to get the highest possible grade: 
When he arrived home he discovered that his brother had not 
returned from school. He was terrified by his mother's ques 
tioning and shortly afterward a policeman notified them that 
his brother had collapsed in the subway. He had been taken 
to a hospital where a diagnosis of appendicitis was made but 
no operation was performed for several days. The twin devel- 
oped peritonitis and after a period of delirium during which 
my patient urgently assured his brother that he had passed his 
examination with an ‘A’, the twin brother died. At the moment 
of his brother’s death, A was at a movie. This greatly intensified 
his feeling of guilt. 

My patient responded to his brother’s death by massive 
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denial. He did not once look at the corpse nor did he go into 
the funeral parlor. When the coffin was being lowered into 
the grave he averted his eyes. Subsequently, whenever he met 
anyone who did not know that his brother had died he did not 
inform him. When questioned directly, 'How is your brother?', 
he would reply, ‘He is all right’. Each evening he would say 
'good night' to the brother's empty bed and often when he 
took walks by himself he would converse with his brother, 
asking his opinions with respect to various plans. When he 
visited the grave he would speak to his brother and would be 
convinced that in the sound of the wind rustling through the 
trees or in the distant call of a bird in flight he heard his 
brother's response. To bolster this denial he asserted vigor- 
ously his belief in a hereafter althougli by the time he entered 
analysis his faith in religion had been shattered. 

Accompanying the denial there was evidence of introjection 
of the lost object. He appropriated his brother's club cap and 
had his brother buried in his own club cap. He also incorpo- 
rated the initial of his brother's first name into his own and 
asked his friends to write memoirs of his brother. These, with 
other mementos, he stored in a shoe box which he treasured as 
his most valuable possession. 

s Through this massive denial and the mechanism of intro- 
jection he managed to avert a severe psychological illness. A 
combination of events were precipitating factors in his illness 
ten years later. In military service he was assigned to a special 
combat battalion. At the last moment before he was to be sent 
Overseas, he was separated from his unit to permit use of his 
Specialized business training by the armed services. Subse- 
quently it developed that his battalion was the spearhead of 
an invasion and was decimated in its first military engagement. 

Shortly after discharge from service he went to visit the aunt 
who had played an important role in rearing him and found 
his uncle critically ill with asthma. The family physician ab- 
solved himself of any responsibility for treating the case at 
home, urging the aunt to take her husband to a hospital. The 
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hospital attendant who came with the ambulance felt that the 
man was too sick to be moved and refused to take the respon. 
sibility of transporting him to the hospital. The aunt then 
turned to her nephew to make the decision. As he could not 
stand by passively watching his uncle expire, he agreed to 
take him to the hospital in the ambulance. On the way to the 
hospital, the uncle died in the patient's arms. 

The next evening the patient had a nightmare in which he 
saw a mirror image of himself leave his sleeping body and begin - 
to float toward the ceiling. He made a desperate effort to pull - 
the image back into himself and awoke in great panic with a 
sense of depersonalization, a panic at being alone, and a feeling 
of losing his identity. The following day, while traveling home 
from work with a group of contemporaries, who served as sib- 
ling substitutes, he had an acute attack of claustrophobia in 
the subway and arranged to be taken to an excellent hospital 
near the station. He had had acute anxiety, a sense of suffoce 
tion, a fear of being caught in the train, and was uneasy at the 
presence of other people in the train. The abdominal pains of 
his puberty years recurred, and the fear of being alone was 
intense. When the abdominal pains became acute he would 
turn to his body, as if addressing his abdomen, saying, "What 
do you want from me? Why don't you leave me alone? Am! 
not suffering enough?’. 

The main features of the analysis of his two principal sets of 
symptoms related to conflicts concerning his guilt over his 
brother's death. After the denial of this event had been ant 
lyzed, he began to face his hostile wishes toward his brotheh 
his resentment toward his mother for having borne him as on 
of a set of twins, and his unconscious wish to repudiate the 
twinship in the fantasy of having been born as a single indi 
vidual. He realized that he had accepted an inferior, hostilely 
submissive attitude toward his older twin because he felt that 
he himself was the intruder. The older was the real baby 
entitled to exclusive possession of the breast and mother. This 
attitude colored every position he took in subsequent typica 
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situations of conflict or competition. By yielding to his brother 
some token of superiority, no matter how slight, he had tried 
to overcome his guilt at being a thief. Since actual privation 
relating to food was a common experience in his family during 
childhood, he had many opportunities to re-experience this 
sense of guilt. 

The idea of being born a single individual had fascinated 
him secretly as a child and he had envied his friends whom he 
considered more fortunate in this respect. 'The neurotic fear 
of being alone constituted in part that special form of self- 
punishment described by Freud (ro) and Loewenstein (22). In 
this form of self-punishment, what was formerly a striving of 
the id is transformed into a punishment by the superego. As he 
had wished to be alone, he was now being punished by being 
alone. 

As the younger of the twins he imagined that his brother had 
opened the womb for him, had paved the way for the difficult 
passage into life. As the weaker of the two, he doubted whether 
he would have been able to manage the task. This fear was 
connected with the fear of being trapped in a subway train with 
à sense of suffocation. 

Fantasies of being alone in the womb were retrospective, 
orally regressive expressions of cedipal wishes. In this fantasy 
he envisaged himself a solitary foetus luxuriating in a state 
of undisturbed satiety, growing strong and robust, nurtured by 
the contents of the mother's body. To emerge as a solitary in- 
dividual instead of as a twin it was necessary to have first de- 
voured his sibling in utero; accordingly, the hostile introject, 
Which figured so prominently in his later neurosis and which 
acted as an internalized persecutor as well as a vengeful super- 
€80 figure, was derived from an early wish-fulfilling fantasy 
of incorporating the rival twin with the view toward elimi- 
ane him as well as acquiring his phallic strength. The pa- 
tient’s own body, in this instance, served as the claustrum for 
.. he incorporated twin, but far from having been an incorpora- 
“ive fusion into one individual as he had fantasied it to be 
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in childhood, the neurotic illness proved it to be a stressful 
internal dualism. A hated and injured rival had been incor- 
porated into the patient's body. The patient began to study 
the manifestations of the activity of this internalized twin and 
identified him with the popular concept of a dibbuk,* which 
made itself manifest through the suffering it caused the patient, 
As long as the patient suffered he was satisfied that his denial 
of his brother’s death was effective. The brother still lived 
within him and he had no need to feel guilty. Expelling the 
introject was unconsciously equated with killing the brother 
again. 

A’s feeling of having stolen breast and mother, and his fear 
of retaliation had formed part of his childhood neurosis—that 
aspect of it which related to the fear of the intruding thief of 
the nightmare. He felt that the secondary position which a 
younger twin adopts, because of guilt, leaves an indelible stamp 
on his character which is especially marked in comparison with 
the older twin. The older twin exists by virtue of a rightful 
prerogative and his general attitude toward objects reflects this. 
The younger twin, he maintained, exists only by sufferance, and 
his haunting sense of guilt colors his personality. On the basis 
of this distinction, A asserted that he was able to determine in 
any pair of identical twins he met who was the older and who 
was the younger.* 

From the material presented, the analysis of the claustro 
phobic symptoms seemed in part quite clear. The anxiety ge 
erated by the presence of other people in the claustrum derive 
from the fear of the vengeful twin figure who had shared intrè 
uterine existence with the patient. When the patient became 
claustrophobic, he could relieve his anxiety by looking at the 
occupant of an adjacent car; observing that the other individu 
was comfortable, he became comfortable. The identity of the 


5 An image from Jewish folklore in which a dead spirit enters and takes p% 
session of a living person's body. 
4In an independent effort to check this observation, I have come to the con 
clusion that my patient was probably quite correct in his assertion. 
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seems so comfortable, why should I be upset? The 
was thus reproducing the mechanism of the protector 
rotection (6), and assuring himself magically that his 
shes had not destroyed his brother in utero. Other 
contributing to the symptom will only be mentioned: 
to undo the brother's death; taking the introject to 
ent hospital' where proper care could be adminis- 
he wish to resurrect the dead brother by giving birth 
tasied pregnancy which the patient carried first in the 
oxand then in his own body.5 
the world of adults, twins observe other groups of 
€ and female pair who form a unit and share a bed. 
, the already established prephallic tendency of 
to assume a dominant or a submissive role (3, 5, 16, 
z H H : H . . 
'elops, in the phallic phase, into a relationship which 
acting out the fantasy of being a heterosexual couple. 
new libidinal tie is utilized at the same time to cement 
dly relationship which may have been established as 
on-formation against the intense rivalries of earlier 
haracteristically, the patient unconsciously identified 
! the feminine member of the couple. He yearned, 
fo castrate and incorporate the older twin's phallus 
tasy of sexual relations in which he submitted pas- 
$ could be anticipated, this wish was projected into the 
se and was expressed in a fantasy of intrauterine 
Presentation special emphasis has been placed on the rivalry between 
twin sibling, of course, is a most convenient representative of the 
er, or other rivals of the oedipal phase. The intruder into the 
us instance, also represented the father’s phallus. The major 
to the cdipal phase and, in keeping with this level of conflict, 
‘anxiety was castration. Patient A also had the fantasy that his 
resented his own phallus (20). Accordingly, separation from the 
esent castration. The presence of the twin or of the mirror 
used as assurance against the danger of castration. Separation 


ct Over possession of the breast, in this case, were regressive 
of the cedipal rivalry. 
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sexual relations. This libidinal bond was augmented by the 
tendency to narcissistic object choice. The harmonious solution 
of the twin rivalry (9) and the libidinal tie which binds the 
twins culminates in a wish which is quite common among twins, 
namely, the desire to marry twins and to live in a ménage a 
quatre, either in one or in two homes. A case is reported by 
Cronin in which one twin shared his wife with his brother. 
Twin A, before the death of his brother, fantasied two distinct 
but contiguous households in which both he and his twin 
brother were married to a pair of twins. Mutual exchange of 
wives as a result of confusion was one of the elements of the 
fantasy. After the death of his brother, twin A expressed in the 
transference the wish to live in a house near me. 


Twin B was the older sibling of his twin pair. He sought 
analysis complaining of impotence. Although not expressed, it 
became clear that he also had what one might call 'claustro- 
philia’. Other complaints were of feelings of loneliness, in- 
ability to fall in love, and difficulty in maintaining close con- 
tacts and friendships. He preferred, in fact, to be alone in his 
room. The mother of the B twins made no special effort to 
treat them as a unit, and the patient made every effort to 
repudiate their identity, at times resorting to outright denial 
of the twin relationship when he was mistaken for his brother. 
This was an ‘unfriendly’ set of twins who had not achieved 4 
harmonious resolution of the twin rivalry, at least in so far as 
the patient was concerned. Twin B and his brother, who was 
some three minutes his junior, were both short in stature. 
"Their older brother was quite tall and attractive. 

The parents had severe characterological disturbances. The 
father was a highly successful, megalomanic businessman who 
acted out an illusion of omnipotence. He was unusually penu- 
rious and seemed to be motivated by a fear of starvation. The 
mother was some twenty years her husband's junior and to a 
considerable degree shared some of his tendencies. Since the 
family was wealthy there was always a maid or a nurse to assist 


nit into the 
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the mother with the twins. When they were about five years 
old, their mother returned to employment in the father's busi- 
ness. She was a compulsive feeder; she made no effort to treat 
the twins as a unit or to dress them alike, nor was she successful 
in helping them resolve their early rivalry. 

As a result, the twin relationship of identity never was ac- 
cepted openly, certainly not by my patient who was the older. 
He repudiated his brother and fantasied that his twin was not 
really a member of the family. He recalled only the disadvan- 
tages of having a twin. He refused to associate with his brother, 
would not share his friends with him, resented his presence. 
He treated him with the contempt of a superior in every re- 
spect. 

He was openly resentful at being confused with his twin by 
his mother and others. He did everything he could to com- 
pound the confusion which meant to him that he was unloved 
and denied the dignity of a person in his own right. He felt 
in this regard that he had been wronged by fate (mother), and 
he developed the psychology of the exception in exaggerated 
form, He vented his revenge by being as confusing as possible 
in his behavior and speech. This hostility found expression in 
pathological lying; he was, moreover, untrustworthy in his busi- 
ness and personal dealings. When he was six years old he dressed 
mn the underclothing of one of the nurses and acted a hostile 
caricature of her. When she discovered some damage had been 
done to her clothing, he said that his twin was guilty. The 
Mnocent brother was accordingly punished. The patient was 
Surprised some weeks later when the nurse discovered the truth 
that she should be angry with him: as one of the twins had been 
‘oa he felt there was no longer reason for anyone to be 


Ae ieee Prephallic conflicts dominated B's personality 
: to marked impairment in object relationships. As a 

> he would refuse his mother's food, surreptitiously throw 
tenden toilet or hide it in some convenient place. The 
^Y to repudiate the mother's food persisted into adult 
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life in a habit of becoming quarrelsome with waitresses and the 
management of restaurants. Whenever the patient dined with 
his twin he managed in one way or another to make him feel 
guilty, especially about food. The hostile rivalry which the 
twins bore each other, as well as their resentment toward the 
mother who abandoned them at the age of five, resulted in a 
common renunciation of the love object in favor of the self as 
the object. Midway in this process was the narcissistic object 
choice of each twin by the other. At the beginning of puberty, 
for a period of a few months, they played a game of performing 
fellatio on each other. This was done alternately by one twin 
on the other who was supposedly asleep. Analysis revealed that 
one of the unconscious wishes expressed in this activity con- 
sisted of devouring and incorporating the other twin. 

Although B could not live with his twin he did not want to 
live without him—at least in the sense of relinquishing any 
control or surveillance over him. It was a case of the reversal 
of the protector under protection. B feared that his brother 
would gain some advantage over him, and this pattern he re- 
peated in all relationships. He found it impossible to coóperate 
with another individual, and with a series of ‘friends’ he acted 
out the demand, ‘If I can't have what I want he should not 
have it either’, 

One of the determinants of his impotence was the desire to 
wreak vengeance on the disappointing woman by disappointing 

er in turn. He had only the most tenuous relationships with 
members of either sex but especially with women. He changed 
partners frequently, rarely referred to them by name, and 
characteristically spoke of having a date with a pair of breasts 
or with a vagina. 

This patient actually had ‘claustrophilia’ (27). He tried t9 
live out a fantasy of being in sole possession of the womb. He 
furnished an apartment most tastefully but was completely 
negligent in caring for it. After some work in analysis he hired, 
to keep it clean, a maid whom he pirated from his twin brother. 
In this apartment he was a recluse. He retired to its comfort an 


s fantasy that the older of the twins was the real 
le the second was an afterthought which he identified 
| the afterbirth. The second child had developed at the 


terior of the mother's body. As B expressed his con- 
s: ‘One is the real baby; the other i$ a shit’, He 
ified in assuming an attitude of haughty contempt 
younger twin and regarded him as worthless. He 
him for his short stature and lack of attractiveness. 


ig puberty he had erotic fantasies about a middle-aged 
ol teacher. He imagined himself lying on the floor with a 
t penis exposed. The school teacher, standing above 
tted the supine patient to insert his penis into her. 
d in this way by the penis (umbilicus), the patient 
orted passively by the teacher (mother) during all her 
* During intercourse, he re-enacted this fantasy as 
is h € could. In business, he was constantly seeking some 
EU person to whom he could attach himself de- 
ently. i i 
E" . $ ; 
ervations demonstrate that twins are most ambiva- 
their twinship. The final manifest attitude which 
t depends upon which aspect of the ambivalent rela- 
Tepressed. It is almost unavoidable for twins to ex- 
ntuated rivalry at all phases of instinctual devel- 
Tivalry becomes especially notable during the 
nd lends special color to the conflict. The proba- 
sive reactivation of the precedipal rivalry is very 
of twins. Whether the twins compete as indi- 
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` viduals or try to please as a couple depends upon a great many 
factors which are operative from the earliest oral competition: 
to the cedipal conflict, and even to later phases. Among these 
factors special attention must be given to the attitude of the 
mother toward the twins (rg, 26). Additionally significant is 
the manner in which the twins are integrated into the human 
environment. Apparently, the more common resolution of the 
rivalry is the harmonious twin relationships described by Bur- 
lingham. The ultimate relationships which such twins achieve 
are based upon the transformation of a competitive hostility 
into what resembles altruism (9) but which is fundamentally 
quite the opposite. 
'The solution is apparently achieved in a series of distinct 
phases. In the initial phase there is the self-centered wish to 
possess the breast and the mother without regard for the sibling. 
This is coupled with resentment toward both mother and sib- 
ling for having to share food, attention, or love in any form. 
In the next phase, the twin comes to realize that exclusive 
gratification is impossible and that some form of renunciation 
is inevitable. He begins to be willing to renounce his demands 
on condition that an equal renunciation be exacted from his 
rival. This gradually merges into a phase of complete sharing 
of the same objects or of complete renunciation of the objects. 
Since this goal is difficult to attain, a final solution is effected 
whereby separate but equal possession of object or objects be- 
comes the necessary condition under which the twin relation- 
"ship can be maintained in peace. The demand, to which the 
twins had complied passively with their parents that they share 
equally, is transformed into an actively asserted insistence by 
the twins that they should be treated equally. p 

The rivalry is by no means completely eliminated by this 
solution. In the distribution of possessions, for instance, it was 
noted repeatedly during the analytic work that any uninten- 
tional transgression of propriety on the part of one twin toward 
the other precipitated immediate and violent conflict. In the 
case of twin set B, the intense competitive hostility was never € 
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solved and eventuated instead in a mutual renunciation of the ` 
mother. A profound disturbance of object relations followed, 
with a tendency toward heightened narcissism and narcissistic 
object choice. Of course, the unusual nature of the ego struc- 
ture of the twins' parents must be taken into account. Gardner 
and Rexford (rr) reported similar observations on a pair of 
female identical twins under similar circumstances of disturbed 
object relations (Cf. also [5]). In a sense, it is probable that all 
twins purchase good relations with each other at the expense of 
their relationships with other individuals. 

Twins do not always enjoy the notion of being different from 
others although in childhood they may enjoy their identical 
appearance and may experience a certain sense of omnipotence 
from the twinship. As they grow older each resents not having 
à unique and separate identity. They tend to become increas- 
. ingly annoyed at being confused with the other twin. Twin 

groups A and B showed opposite conscious attitudes toward the 
twinship, yet the analysis of ‘friendly’ twin A revealed uncon- 
scious repudiation of the twinship and the yearning to be a 
Single individual. Both of these patients at some time had 
Wished for an unshared childhood. This wish, in turn, revived 
the hostility stemming from the early rivalry and stimulated 
à great deal of guilt. These twins felt that they had been de- 
Prived by the mother and by fate because of having to share 
everything from the period of intrauterine existence onward. 

To what extent superego structure in twins is influenced by 
oot of twinship is a problem which must await further 
In y irom a much larger sample than is available at this time. 
Ru IS degrees, it would appear that the psychology of the 
" ption may be an important factor interfering with the 
ae development of superego function in twins. In addition, 

r Eus exists that, by possessing an alter ego who may 
may ru cast in the role of superego or ego ideal, atwin 
repudiate ` easier to project and to deny impulses ordinarily 
A and condemned by the superego. The fact that. 

Person may represent the function of the superego 
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may not only interfere with the process of internalization of 
superego demands but may facilitate the possibility of deceiv- 
ing or corrupting the superego. 

Within the twin relationship it is of considerable moment 
which is the older and which the younger twin. The hostility 
and guilt felt between two siblings under ordinary circum- 
stances were experienced in a most exaggerated way in the cases 
of twins A and B. The older twin (B) claimed the prerogatives 
of seniority although he had been delivered only a few minutes 
before his brother; the junior was regarded as an intruder, an 
intolerable rival at all stages of instinctual development. A, a 
junior twin, felt guilty, fantasying himself as a thief who had 
stolen the breast, and as a usurper during the phase of cedipal 
rivalry. Various retrospective intrauterine fantasies emerged or 
were reconstructed from the analytic material, and the wishes 
associated with these fantasies accorded with personality traits 
and characteristic symptoms which were encountered in these 
twins. It would be important to correlate these findings with 
the experience of other analysts who have analyzed twins to 
conclude to what extent generalizations may be derived. In 
these two cases, the rivalry which was imagined as beginning 
in the womb culminated in a struggle during the cedipal phase 
for the father's blessings, possessions, and prerogatives. 

The clinical material raises many suggestions concerning the 
vicissitudes of object relations among twins. It is possible that 
the early libidinal tie between the twins and the vicissitudes 
of their rivalry may facilitate a tendency toward narcissistic 
object choice. In twin A, this was especially pr 3 following 
the death of his brother when he sought to find’a partner in 
marriage to replace him. Twinship promotes characteristic dis- 
turbances of the sense of identity. The threat to the sense of 
identity may be related, as in twin A, to castration anxiety, for, 
in this patient, the fantasy that the twin equals the phallus was 

` very strong. In addition, the existence of another individual 
who is a reflection of the self brings the experience of twinship 
in line with the psychology of the double, of the mirror image 
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"and of the shadow. These phenomena have been studied by 
Rank (27), Elkisch (7), and others. For the most part, these 
studies deal with the double as a typical defensive maneuver 
against danger, especially castration. In addition to the possi- 
bility which a real double affords in fending off certain specific 
"dangers, the presence of a twin facilitates direct narcissistic 
gratification and indulgence. Praising and admiring a twin are 
more acceptable than saying the same thing about oneself. 
Both A and B were quick to share vicariously any advantage or 
special attribute which their twins demonstrated. 

Tt is possible that the experience of having a twin accentuates 
the tendency toward ambivalence and facilitates the utilization 
of mechanisms of denial, projection, and the splitting of the 
ambivalent attitude between two different objects in the en- 
vironment, Twin A had very strong and stable relationships 
to objects. In the case of twin B, impaired object relations was 
Characteristic for members of his family. To what extent the 
element of being one of a twin aggravated the impairment of 
object relations is an open and important question. The bond 
Which these twins had for each other not only weakened their 
dependence upon the mother but also interfered with relation- 
ships which they effected with other objects. 

One general conclusion emerges very clearly from this study 
of twins. There is a vast difference between the wish to have 
à twin and the reality of being one. While it may be true that 
‘Winship represents one of the closest relationships possible 
between two individuals, it should be noted that this relation- 
ship is basi y a highly ambivalent and narcissistic one fraught 
With a series'óf special psychological hazards. 


SUMMARY 

Following an outline of the literature and some observations ~ 
E: mythology, the analyses of two adult males from separate: . 
I5 of reputedly identical twins are used as the basis for dis, 
8 fantasy systems, especially as they relate to twinship, 
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to the vicissitudes of certain drive conflicts, and to problems of 
object choice among twins. 
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THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF 
CHILDREN'S FORMAL GAMES 


RICHARD H. PHILLIPS, M.D. (SYRACUSE, NEW YORK) 


A patient recalled enthusiastically the fun he and his broth 
had had when as children they played a favorite game. The 
game was a common one to which they added minor variations. 
They colored some spools red with a crayon; these were In- 
dians; other spools they colored black were the cavalry. With 
some large matchboxes, the horses, they then played hour after 
hour, conducting countless aggressive and counteraggressive 
maneuvers between the rival forces. When they were eleven 
and twelve their father objected so strongly to the continuation 
of this game that when they played it they locked themselves. 
in a room to avoid his irritation. The father did not of course 
object to their playing, nor even to that particular game. His | 
objection was to that game at that age. | 
The stand the father took is neither surprising nor unusual. , 
It is based upon certain widely held assumptions regarding the 
appropriateness of games to the stage of development during 
which the game is played. A child of fifteen does not play 
hide-and-seek, nor does a child of nine play drop-the-handker- 
chief. The explanation offered here for this and related phe 
nomena is based upon the nature and function of children's 
games. | 
‘Play’ and ‘games’ are words used in an overlapping Way. The l 
tendency is to use ‘play’ as a verb and ‘game’ as a noun (Lets 
play a game); but there are so many exceptions that no rule 
can be recognized. The term ‘game’ may also indicate play of 
a formal nature—what Waelder has called official games. 
Instead of selecting play improvised by a single child, I hav? 
chosen for examination a group of formal, official, common 7 
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standard games, played almost universally throughout Western 
culture. 

Let us first examine a number of academic psychological 
theories concerning the purpose of play as these have been 
summarized and classified by Kanner (2). 

The surplus energy theory postulates that in play the child 
‘blows off steam’. There is an ‘aimless expenditure of energy’ 
(Schiller 1875). A view closely related to this states that play is 
an expression of energy left over after the necessities of life 
have been satisfied (Spencer 1873). 

The instinct practice theory holds that man does not play 
because he is young, but because he is required by nature to 
Bo through a period of childhood so that he may play and thus 
prepare himself for adult activities (Groos 1896). 

The recreation theory assumes that play is a necessary means 
of satisfying a physiological need for relaxation: ‘After work 
We require rest which accomplishes recuperation’ (Lazarus 
1883). Expressed somewhat differently the idea is that at the 
Present stage of human evolution, there is a greater exercise 
of mental powers than previously; hence greater mental fa- 
tigue. Play avoids such fatigue by reverting to phylogenetically 
older, more deeply rooted racial habits which involve the re- 
laxing use of muscles (Patrick 1916). 

The recapitulation theory of G. Stanley Hall (1906) is based 
upon the idea that play can be explained by the history of the 
human Tace. The child goes through stages which recapitulate 
Cultural epochs’ in the evolution of the human race: animal, 
avage, Nomadic, agricultural, and tribal. Hall regarded play as 
the motor habits and spirit of the past race persisting in the 
Present as rudimentary functions. . . . This is why the heart of 
Youth goes out to play, as into nothing else, as if in it man 
Temembered a lost paradise.’ 

These theories presented are either physiologic or phylo- 
ston They however provide a poor frame of reference for 

Dderstanding the specific significance or the appropriateness 
ot any particular game. 


RICHARD H. PHILLIPS 


Of more recent origin are theories of play formulated 
psychoanalysts. Play as data for psychoanalytic investigation an 
as a standard technique in psychoanalytic therapy with chil: 
dren has brought to it far greater understanding and deeper 
interest. 

Waelder (4) summarizes the psychoanalytic theory as follows: 
"The psychoanalytic contributions to the problem of play may 
be indicated by the following phrases: instinct of mastery; wish 
fulfilment; assimilation of overpowering experiences according 
to the mechanism of the repetition compulsion; transformation 
from passivity to activity; leave of absence from reality and 
from the superego; fantasies about real objects'. | 

Mitchell and Mason (3) suggest a theory of self-expression. | 
‘Children find in play the medium for satisfaction of the great 
majority of their motives. Indeed, to children play is the serious 
business of life.’ Play is the natural, most readily available out 
let for those children’s needs which cannot be expressed ver 
bally, vocationally, or in other ways. 

Erikson (z) says that he considers play ‘a function of the ego 
. . . yet the emphasis . . . should be on the ego's need to masttr 
areas of life, especially those in which the individual finds his 
self, his body, and his social role wanting and trailing". Erikson 
cites Freud's observation of an eighteen-month-old boy who 
invented a game of tossing toys into a corner; later he used à | 
spool attached to a piece of string which he would toss out of 
sight and then retrieve. For this child, Freud stated, this game 
tempered the emotions aroused in him by prolonged absences | 
of his mother from home. He thus became the master of ab- 
sences and reappearances. 

Of all the theories considered only the psychoanalytic pro 
vides a theoretical basis for understanding the individual m6 
ings of a child's play. 


U 


It is my thesis that in standard games children attempt © 
master specific anxieties associated with individual situations 
which they are not able to resolve realistically. A st@™ 
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game has an underlying meaning which is perceived uncon- 
sciously by child and adult alike. A particular game is sanc- 
tioned if the situation it is designed to master is one which is 
recognized as legitimate at a certain age. It is not sanctioned 
if the situation is one which the child is expected to have mas- 
tered earlier in life. To illustrate, I offer an interpretative dis- 
cussion of five formal games. 

One of the most primitive, in some ways one of the most 
ingenious, of all children’s games is the one known as peekaboo. 
It is primitive because there is no rule for it except an implicit 
one that no real harm shall come to the child. It is primitive 
also because competition, an element which occurs in nearly 
all games played by older children, is absent. Characteristically, 
in this game, a mother hides or more likely hides her face from 
the very young child; then suddenly she reappears, saying 
‘peekaboo’, whereupon, if all goes well, the baby smiles or 
laughs, This universal game provides an excellent initial train- 
ing for the mastery of anxiety in infancy about object loss. 

By the time a child’s ego has developed to a point where he 
has a reasonable grasp of the fate of external objects, —when, in 
other words, he has learned that things are not swallowed up 
and do not disappear arbitrarily—he should be finished with 
Peekaboo. This can easily be confirmed by attempting the game 
with a three-or-four-year-old child. The ‘boo’ portion often 
Survives into adolescence, but it then has a quite different sig- 
nificance. The recipient becomes an unintentional participant 
and the Procedure is like a practical joke which, if a game at 
all, is of a different kind, 

To demonstrate the mastery of anxiety associated with an- 
other Situation, let us consider hide-and-seek. This game has 


_ ‘Many other names: red line, red light, beckon, kick-the-can, 


‘appy-on-the-icebox to list but a few. The basic game is the 
E. and variations are chiefly in the selection of a ‘seeker’, in 
„Manner of establishing the time allowed for hiding, and 
P the finality with which a hider is ‘caught’ when he is found. 

Typically, in hide-and-seek one of a group of children, gen- 
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erally called ‘it’, covers his eyes for a period of time while the 
others hide, then sets out to find them. This game appears to 
have been handed down from generation to generation. A chil 
is lost; his whereabouts are unknown to ‘it’, who in this case is 
a surrogate for the searching parent. The game does not intend 
to have the child remain undiscovered, but almost undiscovered 
and then found,—or indeed, in most variants of the game, to 
be passed by and to run 'home free', that is, unpunished. 

Interestingly, the child's punishment prescribed after he is 
found is that he play the part of the anxious searcher (the 
parent), thus assuming the concern felt by the anxious parent | 
regarding separation. In hide-and-seek the child has an oppor- | 
tunity to play both the lost child and the searching parent; 
and to obtain valuable information about the way he would | 
feel or does feel if lost. When taking his turn as the searcher, 
the child also experiences the limits of parental anger and ex 
asperation. Each of these mock experiences provides training 
in mastering the anxiety about being lost, and the game is 0 
constructed that it will not fail and leave anxiety unresolved. 
That aspect of the game called running ‘home free’ provides 
this assurance. The lost child will always reach home. If not 
found by the ‘it’, the child can, so to speak, always find himself. | 

Children routinely stop playing hide-and-seek about the time 
of puberty. This coincides with the time when children leave 
home, by train, bus, airplane, or on long hikes without adult | 
supervision, confident of their ability to find their way t° ê 
destination and to return home. In answer to the questio 
‘How long has it been since you played hide-and-seek?’, a thir | 
teen-year-old girl stated, ‘About a year. And when asked: | 
"Why?', she answered, ‘Because nobody plays it any more an 
because all of the old hiding places are gone’. 

1 Waelder observed that in play the child may change roles. Whereas in rea!) | 
he is the suffering party or the anxious onlooker, in play he becomes the 5E 
gressor. Special attention should be called to the fact that in games the % 
does not simply reverse the role of reality, but provides himself with an OPI 


tunity to perform all the roles, e.g., exhibitor and spectator, chaser and chi 
seeker and sought, laugher and fool, aggressor and passive recipient. 
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The game Lspy is very simple. A trinket, classically a thim- 
ble, is hidden by one member of a group and is sought by the 
remainder. ‘Hidden’ is inaccurate, since the rules of the game 
require that the object be placed in plain sight. To make cer- 
tain that the game comes off, the person who has hidden the 
trinket says ‘hot’ or ‘cold’ to indicate proximity between the 
searcher and the object if the hunt flags. The first to locate 
the trinket announces ‘I spy’. 

In Lspy the child masters the anxiety regarding a lost or 
mislaid object which has been given affective importance. In 
the game nothing else in the room is of any interest. The child 
masters anxiety by finding what is lost. He demonstrates his 
visual acuity and wits; he competes and is maximally assured if 
he can spy first. Significantly, in this game the first one to find 
the object is then allowed to hide it. The child may also re- 
assure himself against the loss of valued objects by cleverly 
demonstrating an ability to hide them from others. 

An interesting point in regard to I-spy is that under certain 


circumstances adults may play the game; peekaboo is dropped 


by age two and hide-and-seek by twelve, Adults perhaps must 
continue to master their anxieties about lost or mislaid objects. 

Let us consider now two games, drop-the-handkerchief and 
tag, which appear to have something in common. In drop-the- 
handkerchief a circle of children join hands, facing the center, 
while another child, a handkerchief in hand, circles behind 
them and drops it. The child then skirts the outside of the 
Circle as quickly as he can, attempting not to be ‘caught’ by the 
Person behind whom he has dropped the handkerchief, If he 
E: 89 once around the circle, the child may take the place 
Ct Vacant by his pursuer; thus one complete cycle of the game 
I5 completed, 

In the game of tag, which has a number of minor variations 
35 to what provides Protection (squatting, touching a tree, 
Striking a Motionless pose), one person who is ‘it’ touches an- 
other person who then becomes ‘it’, which completes one unit 


of the game. What these two games have in common is the dig: 
posing of something undesirable. 5 

Drop-the-handkerchief is more complicated and yet at the 
same time, I feel, a more primitive game. Mastery consists in 
overcoming a stigma. Blame or responsibility is placed upon | 
the child for an event over which he has no control. The stig- 
matizing object, the handkerchief, is placed directly behind the 
child or between his legs. The child's part of the game is to | 
pick up the object and to relocate responsibility. If he can | 
resume a position within the group, the child is then no more | 
vulnerable than any of the other children. Drop-the-handker | 
chief is a preschool and first grade game. The anxiety which is | 
mastered in this game represents one of the great preschool | 
and first grade anxieties: that associated with the embarras- | 
ment which arises from the inability to anticipate and control | 
excretion, a matter of concern to all young children away from | 
home and mother for any length of time. After the age of six, | 
a child can rarely be induced to play drop-the-handkerchief i 
with any enthusiasm, although, except for its unconscious sig- D 
nificance, this game is in no way more nonsensical than many 
others played by the older children who scorn it. | 

In the game of tag no tangible object is used, but as in drop. 
the-handkerchief the child has been stigmatized. The child | 
attempts here to master the anxiety associated with dangers of 
physical contact, first by avoidance, then by disposing of the 
contamination. A definite ritual is apparent in tag, with evr 
dence of magical thinking. By a mere touch one child places 
a stigma upon another and magically relieves himself of thé 
stigma. One very ingenious aspect of tag is that the thing pass 
from one player to another is not seen. The ‘nothing’ that 5 | 
passed may represent many things: disease or impregnation 
bad luck or misfortune. 

Because of the amorphous, unknown nature of what is trans 
mitted, tag is played with more enthusiasm and over a broa i 
span of years than any of the other games. Perhaps anxiety ^ 
sociated with magical contamination is never outgrown, 8° 
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some activities carried on into adult life might be considered 
derivatives of tag (e.g., getting in the last lick or having the last 
word in a hostile exchange). 


SUMMARY 


Children of similar ages share problems in regard to the anxiety 
associated with the inability to master specific situations. In an 
attempt to solve these problems, they collaborate in playing 
Specific games which in a symbolic way master anxiety, at the 
same time keeping it out of awareness. Adults as well as chil- 
dren unconsciously perceive the symbolic nature of ‘the game’. 
Whether the game is considered appropriate or not depends 
upon whether it is felt to be proper for the child’s age, or 
whether it is a game that should have been mastered earlier. 
This theoretical frame of reference may be useful in throwing 
light upon the meaning of other comparable standard games 
as well as upon certain types of spontaneous individual play. 
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WOMAN AS ARTIST 


BY PHYLLIS GREENACRE, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


It is readily apparent that special creativity in the arts and sci- 
ences, including inventiveness, appears to be less frequent in 
women than in men. Only the most fanatical feminist would 
strive to deny this fact. Certainly there are, and have been, 
competent and distinguished women writers and painters, not 
as many of the latter as of the former; and the light of an 
occasional outstanding woman scientist shines the more brightly 
because of its relative isolation. Women as noteworthy musi- 
cians are almost as rare as women scientists and seem to be 
largely interpreters. It is difficult to think of a single woman 
composer of note. In a recent Dictionary of Art and Artists 
(painters and sculptors) the names of only five women appear 
among a total of over seven hundred; and two of the five were 
not of sufficient note to appear in the last edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. This dictionary (72), intended as an in- 
formational handbook for visitors to the museums of the West- 
ern world, restricts itself to Western artists of the seven centuries 
preceding Picasso. Just why the authors hit upon this particular 
limit is their secret which I have not attempted to fathom. An- 
other history of art includes three thousand names, only forty 
of which are those of women (rr). 

At any rate, such compilations are inevitably limited to those 
individuals whose creative products have won the kind of ac 
claim which has placed their work in museums. This obviously 
is a practical, but not necessarily an accurate gauge of actual 
merit. Although time does do something to sort out the really 
great from the merely competent and fashionable, it is by 1? 
means a reliably just and accurate judge and only occasionally 
delivers up ‘lost work’ which has not previously had some 
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recognition. But it must also be noted that especially among 
painters the height of their fame is often not reached until some 
time after death. Any appraisal of creative work based largely 
on the degree of recognition must risk grave inaccuracy. Per- 
haps nowhere is this more obvious than in Sir Francis Galton's 
Study of Genius, which floundered so badly in the estimate of 
artists and writers (as compared to military and civic leaders) 
eyen though he otherwise gave some valuable hints. 'There has 
similarly been a serious fault in the studies of many later geneti- 
cists who based their estimates of ability almost exclusively on 
recognition in Who's Who and similar compilations. 

In spite of all these reservations and the inadequacy of such 
compilations, it certainly must be recognized that there is a 
great discrepancy between the number of men and the number 
of women who realize outstanding creative talent in producing 
lasting work. 

We are faced then with the question why this discrepancy 
between the sexes in the realization of artistic creative potential 
exists. Does it, for one set of reasons or another, lie in the area 
of ability to achieve this externalization? Are women more in- 
hibited than men in this respect? Or may there be more basi- 
cally, or even in addition, a difference in fundamental capacity? 
Before We proceed further it is desirable to emphasize too that 
m this present discussion, the word artistic will be used for any 
creative ability involving not only skill, but originality and 
Yon. We would differentiate it on the one hand from mere 
Skill perfected by practice, and on the other from a more limited 
wind of creative productivity involving adeptness in synthetiz- 
ing design but without marked originality. The term artist is 
used here in the same sense in which it was used in two earlier 
Papers, where the special term is discussed (3, 4). 
ea Graves is reported to have said that when a woman 

a baby her artistic creativity ceases. I seem also to remember 
Nc Freda Kirchwey, writing in The Nation some years ago, 
k ebat Wryly that women might not be such productive 

as men because they lacked the ability to abstract them- 
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selves, and were always worrying about whether the potatoes 
were burning. These two homely statements clearly face up to 
the opposition of the forces of biological and artistic creativity. 
Certainly common observation beats this out. A woman's part 
in biological creativity is much more prolonged, more physi- 
cally involving and emotionally committing than that of man. 
The very facts that she carries the baby+as a part of ‘her own 
body for the better part of a year and that there are further 
years of his relative helplessness in which her concern, activity, 
and direct physical ministration are generally called upon, natu- 
rally cause her all-around practical absorption in the young 
child to be greater than that of man. Certainly there is superb 
artistic creativity involved in the sound rearing of a child, a 
fact recently emphasized again by Ernest Jones in his Freud 
centennial lecture (6), and the woman must here play the pri- 
mary role. But the canvas is so large, and the span of time and 
the intricacies of development so great, that even the artistry of 
a talented and dedicated mother may fail, be interfered with, or 
lost sight of. 

In studying the conditions which may be the basis of woman's 
lesser productivity in the arts than man’s, we shall deal with 
the problems under two general headings: first, are there dif- 
ferences between the sexes in constitutional equipment and 
functioning which have bearing in this special sphere?; second, 
what, if any, neurotic interferences with the processes involv 
in the externalization of creative forces may be greater in 
women than in men? These do not necessarily involve inherent 
differences in potential creative capacity, but rather interferences 
in the executive work of expressing these creative powers. This 
distinction may become clearer as we progress. As the genetic 
point of view influences much of the thought of this paper, m 
terial will be presented largely from this angle. Other ap 
proaches however are certainly possible—as the topographical. 
For example, Kubie’s recent lectures (9) deal essentially with 
disturbances due to neuroses affecting preconscious activity: 
which may be so important a stage in the development of cr? 
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"tive work. It would be a mistake however to consider the crea- 


process as synonymous with creativity, or with creative 
While Kubie's presentation is valuable and provocative, 
focusing clearly on one of the most vulnerable areas involved 
in creative work, it does not deal with some of the other neu- 


ti 


- "Totic and general problems of creativity with which this paper 


will concern itself. 

Creativity seems to us to rest on a basis of certain funda- 
mental biological potentials, probably inborn but not neces- 
sarily hereditary. They may develop well or little according to 
the vicissitudes of the individual life which promote or impede 
their flowering. Important in these potentials are an especial 
Tange and intensity of sensory responsiveness present from the 
first months onward, including marked kinesthetic as well as 
other sensory responsiveness to rhythm and an innate capacity 
or tendency to feel sensory responses in gestalt or patterned | 
Ways but with great flexibility and variability. This permits the 
sensing of a wide variety of similarities and differences and pro- 
Motes richness and persistence of formation and utilization of 
symbols. All this is enhanced by good intellect and good 
memory, but marked superiority in these latter respects is not 
intrinsic in creative ability itself. Elsewhere (4) I have pre- 
sented my own ideas that these special capacities draw the po- 
tential artist into an early relationship with collective figures 
and forms in nature (both animate and inanimate) which are 
Telated to the objects of the personal relationship, for which 
they may readily be substituted; hence they are referred to as 
collective alternates. 

Such a capacity for substitution also means that when the 

ip to the personal object is disturbed, the young child 
may turn away to the collective substitute object and there 
Sratify his wishes in actuality or in fantasy. Consequently, in 
Our estimation, there is the possibility of a less clear resolution 
of the problems of the libidinal phase development in some 
Potentially gifted young children than there might be in less 
gifted children, This is reflected in the high degree of pre- 
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genital neurotic elements in the later lives of many artists,— 
apparent in failure to make stable adult object relationships, 
relative ease of dissociation, and even a seemingly high inci- 
dence of outcroppings of perverse tendencies. The 'instability' 
of the artist and his right to a different sort of life from that of 
the ordinary citizen is generally recognized by the public (7). 
"This right may be granted as a special privilege to those touched 
with divine inspiration, or may cause them to be devaluated— 
according to the nature and stage of the culture at any given 
time. It probably also contributes to the idea that creative 
talent is akin to psychosis, a conception on which psychiatrists of 
the past spent so much time (8). It must be definitely under- 
stood, however, that such interferences with or deviations in 
libidinal phase development are not obligatorily inherent in the 
development of creatively gifted children. Under specially 
,favorable conditions a good development of libidinal phases 
and resolution of their problems, leading to a sound cedipal 
development, may occur. There are accordingly many different 
interrelationships possible between the personal relationships 
and those of the collective alternates. This much of a resumé 
of my earlier paper is presented for readers who may not be 
familiar with my ideas of which, to a considerable extent, this 
work is a continuation. 

The material of this paper is drawn very largely from my own 
analytic practice. To be sure I have attempted to increase my 
knowledge by as much reading as possible about the lives of 
many women artists—for the most part writers; but the study 
of the more detailed or even microscopic structure of the de- 
velopment of creativity in women and the interferences with 
its full fruition are the result of my own analytical work. There 
has recently been some good-humored reproach to me concern- 
ing my articles on creativity, expressed in recent reviews with 
statements of regret that clinical illustrations have been drawn 
too exclusively from biographies of famous people and not sut 
ficiently from my own analytic practice. I shall, however, still 
maintain caution about presenting case material very specifi 
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cally, to avoid possible harmful effects on patients when it is 


impossible sufficiently to preserve their anonymity, an espe- 
cially difficult task when one is dealing with gifted patients. 
Gonsequently the pleasure of giving vivid clinical illustrations 
must be sacrificed no matter how much they would increase the 
effectiveness of this presentation. 


Attention is next turned to the consideration of constitutional 
differences between the sexes in anatomical structure and func- 
lion which might influence artistic productivity, that is, the 
capacity to bring to external form the conceptions coming from 
true creative ability. There seems to be no sufficient way at 
present of ascertaining clearly whether there is any innate dif- 
ference between boys and girls in the properties of sensory 
sensitivity, response to rhythm, and the spontaneous tendency 
to gestalt or patterned organization of perceptions. But there 
are differences in other respects—in the influence of anatomical ' 
structure and functioning—which can readily be seen to shape 
and channel the unfolding of these capacities, and it is to an 
txamination of these influences that we would now turn. 
ma comprehensive and imperative sense, women’s absorp- 
tion in childbearing and child rearing occupies the center of the 
Stage, Does this mean more than the crowding out of the ful- 
filment of one set of talents by the realization of another, such 
as might be implied in the remarks of Miss Kirchwey and Mr. 
Graves? Certainly the jostling for position in the choice of one 
talent or medium of expression at the expense of another may 

seen in many people who are gifted in more than one direc- 
tion, Woman has the fateful biological gift of childbearing. It 
s conspicuous when one studies the lives of a number of women 
Writers and painters who on the whole are not a very biologi- 
cally prolific lot; nor are they conspicuously successful mothers. 

nevertheless they forego or limit the realization of this 
natural destiny, not many women seem to achieve great pre- 
ce in the arts. It is desirable to look as well at the other 

less massive determinants in the situation. 
€ may look then at the shaping pressures on creative pro- 
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ductivity which may differ in the two sexes; first in accordance 
with the inherent influence of differences in general body build 
and structure; second in the specific awareness of and reaction 
to the sexual parts which are so uniquely contrasted in the two 
sexes. There is only a moderate contrast in general body struc- 
ture and configuration between male and female affecting direc- 
tion and utilization of energy; but these differences seem to 
contribute to fundamental differences in secondary attitudes. 
The male, with greater muscular development of extremities 
and of shoulder girdle, is built more for an active and mobile 
muscular life, perhaps determined originally by fitness for the 
fight and the chase. The female, with greater pelvic girdle de- 
velopment and lesser strength in the extremities, is clearly more 
destined for conservation and endurance rather than for im- 
mediate and forceful thrust of energetic response. While analysts 
are used to contrasting male and female as respectively active 
and passive, one might emphasize receptivity rather than any 
extreme of passivity in the female. To some extent there are 
characteristic centrifugal energetic responses in the one sex, 
and centripetal ones in the other. Clearly, giving birth is 
an exception, being a climactic, energetic, centrifugal, and 
aggressive female response. 

Characteristically the girl baby talks earlier than the boy, but 
he precedes her slightly in walking. Even in quite young nursery 
school children the girl's greater preoccupation with personal 
relationships and the boy's with muscular activities is notice- 
able. While children of both sexes show great capacity for 
imaginative games in the period of latency, the boy generally 
Shows a greater interest in adventure and physical aggression, 
in experimentation, manual activity, reality testing, and what 
might be called executive expansion. His acquisition of skill m 
bodily performance with emphasis on precision and logic 18 
conspicuous. In the girl, imaginative fantasy seems character 
istically less linked with experimentation. It is involved mote 
with romanticizing on the basis of personal emotional involv 
ments. Externalization of fantasy appears often in the form 9 
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a role or dramatization. Frequently there is more secre- 
regarding her fantasy, with a lesser need to test or act 
openly. These differences are not so great as to exclude 
y considerable overlapping of interests between the sexes, 
seems especially conspicuous in the prepuberty years 
may extend well into adolescence, whenever it is re- 
ced by strong special identifications with the opposite sex. 
Still, by and large, it seems that the male characteristics of 

d for externalization, of testing, of development of precision, 
may greatly promote male superiority in artistic creative pro- 
ductivity, and may contribute further to the choice of certain 
areas for development of special giftedness. Thus the boy con- 
spicuously excels in science and in mathematics more frequently 
than does his sister. Woman's creative work seems stamped with 


attributes resembling her biologically creative functions, as it 
is most often involved in problems of human relationship and 
interpretation, and rarely shows a high degree of originality in 
other respects, "This may be the basis of the fact that women are 
a frequently skilled as musical interpreters but are rarely great 
Composers, because composition demands the precise skill of a 
Creative engineer as well as the emotional response to and 
auditory ‘vision’ of the total sound picture, Similarly among 
. Painters, those women who have gained some eminence have 
Deen concerned much with portraits and illustrating. We can 
include here also the excellence of women in the performing 
the theater and other entertainments. 
; The Psychological importance of these basic differences lies 
Only in the direct selection of certain activities by men, and 
ers by women, but in their tendency to lend patterns, and 
of 9 stamp other characteristics and attitudes which are 
Primarily based on them. 
di Considering next the influences of the awareness of the 
a... ces between the sexes with respect to their genitals, such 
‘ccondary effects on character, interests, and attitudes are, we 
an. "lO conspicuous, even as the contrast in the sexual 


is more striking. The external exposed position of the 


à 
T 
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boy's genitals means that from earliest infancy he becomes 

aware of them to a much greater degree than can be true in the 

girl. They are visible, they are touchable, and the penis be 
comes early involved in the acquisition of a skill in controlling 
and accurately directing the urinary flow, which in turp means 
focus and precision. The boy further tends to have an earlier, 
more frequent, and more extensive external genital stimulation 
than does the girl. This takes place first by the external fric- 
tions of cleansing and clothing and later in compliance with 
endogenously arising internal sensations. This obligatory exter- 
nalization of genital awareness and sensation in the male, in 
contrast to the female, and the clear implications of genital 
thrust and power long before maturity seem to re-enforce the 
masculine characteristics associated with the body build, the 
greater manual and bodily dexterity evident in competitive 
games. 

The girl’s genitals, being almost completely invaginated, are 
hidden from her view. They are ordinarily almost ‘silent’ in 
early sensation except for the clitoris and the mucous mem; 
branes around the vaginal orifice. While the clitoris is the site 
of strong infantile genital sensations, it is not readily seen by” 
the girl, is sufficiently variable in size and degree of embedding 

- © as not always to be readily located manually by her, and her 
ideas € fits location and function are frequently confused. Her 
early sexuality then must be much more mysterious and uncet- 
tain, and under most conditions lacks those specific, precise, and 

7 organizing qualities which are so characteristic of the male. 

:'- While the exposure of the male genitals promotes their 

stimulability, it also heightens the direct threat and fear 0 

gium, the organs; but the whole problem is a focused OM“ 
e castration problem of the girl, with its devious expl 

tions and its excess of hypothetical guilt, is linked with her €? 

. and confusion due to her awareness of the difference from th 

- boy and her inability to see her own organs clearly. It gives ns 

to a type of competitiveness which cannot be met directly W^ 
reality testing and so must depend on displacement, rationaliza* 
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tion, and fantasy. The girl's resolution of her envy of the boy's 
phallus, with the realization that she will later be able to have 

a child, contains so great a deferment that its acceptance cannot 

be achieved until she has reached the degree of maturity to 
_ tolerate this postponement. In addition, it isan unusual woman 
‘who attains so nearly complete an acceptance of her own in- 
trinsic feminine role as to include a full object relationship to 
the child—an acceptance of the child as different and separate 
from rather than an extension of herself. The marked depend- 
€nce of the child on the physical care of the mother ‘certainly 
increases and prolongs the inner attitude in the mother that the 
child is essentially still a part of herself. Childbearing remains 
in feminine psychology heavily stamped with a tacit attitude of 
considering it essentially a substitute, although possibly a su- 
Petior recompense for the original inferiority in her presumed 
genital deficiency. A more nearly complete acceptance of her- 
self by the woman, and of the child as a separate individual is 
. Sometimes accomplished only after parenthood has actually 
been experienced, büt it is relatively infrequent even then. 

The effect of the body build and of the relationship to one's 


| Cl genitals thus tend to combine with and emphasize different 
atacter traits in the 


Cative Productivity. Up to this point, consideration has been 

on problems arising from inherent natural sexual 
ughout all mankind. It is necessary to exam- 
t pou those problems uniquely adherent to remarkable 
ae * and to attempt to elucidate the ways in which the 
bo n of a remarkable endowment of artistic creativity in 
an tends, paradoxically, to increase her vulnerability to 


rtai à ” ity 1 
ia blocking neurotic developments which interfere with its 
nt, 
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In my earlier papers, the view is stated that many gifted 

people develop at least two and sometimes more than two self- 
images with more or less separate identities—that of the ordi- | 
nary citizen and that of the artist. In many creative people there 
is a considerable struggle between these self-images. I am aware 
that some colleagues do not accept at all this point of view, but 
to me it seems clear that this is true at least in a very consider- 
able number of artists, is rather vividly described by some, and 
is frequently reflected in the use of different names for different 
identities. It is also reflected in the titles of many autobiogra- 
phies. Not only is there a struggle between the different identi- 
ties, but there are various degrees of fusion and interaction 
between them, with unevenness in their development. Conse 
quently problems existing in the personal life and identity may 
invade the development of the artist's life (which is proceeding 
in the same body and environment), or in some instances there 
is flight from one identity to the other. Inevitably the invasion 
of the artistic work is greatest when the personal life is the 
dominant one or when the two are fused. As has been suggested, 
there may be a greater tendency for such fusion to occur in 
women than in men because of the absorption of the girl child | 
in, and her generally progressive commitment to the enveloping 
life of childbearing and child rearing; but there are other influ- 
ences too which are at work. 

Clinical observations based on the analyses of a few ve 
gifted people—both men and women—have led me to the con” 
clusion that the greatest blocking in realization of talent arises 
from disturbances at the anal and cedipal levels. In the formet 
it arises in connection with anal functioning which is the prot 
type of productivity in general. This is a chapter in itself b 
probably does not show an extreme contrast between the 


possibly be greater in women than in men due to the tendency 
to identify the vagina with the anus. The disturbance 
castration fears on the genital or œdipal levels may int 
with the work of truly artistic conception, in contrast t° 
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n alone. These problems may be neurotically 
the personal life, but when the two identities are 
ete, the artist sometimes takes flight from per- 
ito creative activity, the beginnings of which may seem 
anced rather than blocked by personal exigencies. It 
cause of this latter apparent gain in incentive to 
creative work that many gifted individuals fear the 
dety by analysis and sometimes fear a ‘successful’ 


of the inborn heightened sensitivity and general 

s of creatively gifted people, they may suffer from 
lation even in infancy. The world may rush upon 
seemingly greater intensity than is the case in the 
‘One of the most striking findings in the autobio- 
accounts of artists concerning their early years (as 

he analyses of gifted patients) is the regular appear- 
pecially strong exhilarating, inspiring, or even fright- 
lences, felt as transcendental implications and 
the precdipal years. Frequently their occurrence 
sely placed at the age of four, i.e., at the height 
phase. Sometimes they are even earlier. They are 
d by generally strong sensations of all sorts, but 
f brilliant light, and also of body lightness. They 
be recognized as screen memories or even screening 
€y may arise as part of the invigoration of the 
Well as from the localized genital sensations of the 


the intensity of stimulation is overwhelmingly 
produces a blocking or a susceptibility to in- 
than an exhilaration. An illustration of this 
Opening pages of the autobiography of Ellen 
E though not a great writer (2). She was 
ed by her Negro mammy as having been born 
1. Of her first recollection she says: 


and backward, as contented and mindless 
erged in the vast fog of existence, I open my 
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eyes and look at the top windowpanes. . . . In the midst of a red 
glow, I see a face without a body staring in at me, a vacant face, 
round, pallid, grotesque, malevolent. Terror—or was it merely 
sensation?—stabbed me into consciousness. Terror of the sink- 
ing sun? Or terror of the formless, the unknown, the mystery, 
the terror of life, of the world, of nothing or everything? Con- 
vulsions seized me, a spasm of dumb agony. One minute, I was 
not: the next minute, I was. I felt. I was separate. I could be 
hurt. I had discovered too the universe apart from myself. . . . 
I cannot now divide the outgrowth from the apparition, dis- 
torted, unreal, yet more real to me than either myself or the 
world. . . . What, I wondered long afterwards, could have caused 
the illusion? What had I seen or imagined before I could make 
myself understood? What unknown terror had startled my con- 
sciousness or my senses awake? . . . Why should that one instant, 
that one vision, pierce through my covering of unawareness, 
and pin me to life as a pin fixes a butterfly? .... 


Miss Glasgow fixes this experience as occurring probably during 
her second year. From other memories which she gives, it may 
be surmised that the nucleus of this startling vision from the 
second-year period—which is so characteristically and generally 
linked with the phallic period (ro)—has been used as a con- 
densing screen for later memories which were then projected 
backward onto it. It is of interest here too that at another time 
Miss Glasgow refers to her mother as ‘the sun in my universe 
(2, p. 13) in a benevolent sense, but was from her earliest recol- 
lections frightened by her austere and threatening father, 
whose cruelty to animals made a dark impression on her entire 
life. The essentially castrating and castrated effect of the evil, 
glowing, bodyless head is impressive. 

It is also noteworthy that although Miss Glasgow makes 4 
strong point in her autobiography of the fact that she was never 
in the least aware of any maternal instinct and believed hersel 
to be ‘born without it’, she did not recognize that her passionaté 
love of animals and her intense resentment of her father“ 
interference with this had all the earmarks of being the 9! 
stitute for the lacking demand for maternity. She seems also t0 
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n influenced by her mother's life of self-abnegation 
ual lostness as the head of a very large family, of 
the child, Ellen, was next to the youngest member. 
is a common clinical observation that a high degree of 
ity exists in creative artists. The forces of bisexual 
ations may be actively felt in states of inspiration and 
forking of the creative process in which there is a per- 
surrender to the forces of the artist's creative power. This 
surprising if we are correct in our view of the extreme 
ty of the potential artist even in earliest infancy; for 
sa wider and a deeper capacity for universal empathy 
the period of incomplete differentiation of the sexual 
This extraordinary empathic capacity is retained 
out life, since in the artist the barrier between primary 
secondary process thinking is conspicuously slight. 
mong girls especially, the combination of this strong bisex- 
em, thy with increased, often precocious, genital sensations 
rise to special problems. From this tendency to early 
ization, which results from the prolonged and strong 
HY overstimulation that is inevitable in the gifted child, 
nusual degree of clitoral pressure develops. While this 
$ probably endogenously, the degree to which it becomes 
y focused may also depend upon the extent of the ex- 
Of the clitoris and consequently its availability for 
Stimulation, whether this be from contact with cloth- 
tive seduction, or by self-manipulation. In any event this 
€s the gifted girl child unduly susceptible to the formation 
fantasied or illusory phallus, and further increases her 
ty. In this excessive stimulation there may also be 
y development of vaginal awareness, partly borrowed 
&ctal and anal tensions, and partly by displacement from 
5.4 Conditions of the clitoris. If the clitoris is well devel- 
and actually stimulated from without in response to an 
hously aroused appetite, the illusory phallus may assume 
rable durability. It is this phenomenon, in turn, which 
9m the analyses of especially gifted women, to have 
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played so much havoc in interfering with both personal and 
artistically creative lives. 

The presence of giftedness often arouses in those who possess 
it-whether men or women-the inner questions: ‘By what right 
do I have this?'; "Why is it bestowed on me?’; and even, ‘Does it 
really belong to me?'. These implicit questions may otherwise 
appear in the form of a feeling of guilt, as though the special 
ability had been stolen, and the realization of it then involves 
the feeling of being fraudulent. In the girl the sense of a special 
gift may utilize the illusory phallus as its representative and 
either be highly prized or give rise to a wish to repudiate it in 
conformity with the wish to be a ‘regular woman’ and have the 
fullest experience of woman's life. 

I have found in analyzing very talented women who were 
blocked in the realization of their abilities that this bisexual 
conflict was strong indeed, based fundamentally on the two body 
images—the one arising from the realistic knowledge of their 
own feminine bodies and the identification, by comparison, 
with others of their own sex; and the other, that of the phallic 
girl or woman with the mysterious unseen phallus, subjectively 
experienced as real because of the early insistent clitoral-phallic 
pressure. Wherever such a degree of phallic illusion exists (in | 
those of lesser as well as in those of greater giftedness), the | 
young woman after puberty suffers an extreme and often in 
capacitating set of castration problems, compounded of both 
masculine and feminine elements. But if the specially gifted 
young woman has associated her talent with the illusory phallus, 
the realization of her talent may become impossible whenever 
the definitely feminine aims or obligatory evidences of fem 
ininity are in the ascendancy—as with the onset of menstruation | 
or the experience of pregnancy. There may be short bursts 
creative interest and activity, but without sufficient ability t° 
sustain them to bring the experience of organic growth and dê 
velopment into realization. 

There may, furthermore, develop a definite fear of het 
imagination, since this means unconsciously the possible 7 


—may in turn devote themselves to the child with a 
veness and excluding intensity which risks much for the 
he child. More commonly, I believe, the realization 
‘creativity in the girl child takes one of the following 
Tt may go into eclipse at puberty as she gives up the 
phallic world in favor of the more regular feminine 
id aims. 2. She regresses to the anal level, depending on 
er vicissitudes of this period, and develops a restraining 
mess. 3. She abandons her feminine identification 
br almost completely in her official life although it still 

with the phallic identification in the bisexual activity 
tically creative work. 
of artistic interest to the extent of its actual sus- 
particularly likely to occur if the parents, espe- 
y the father, react with disfavor toward this interest of the 


; ‘he is himself an artist, may permit the girl to develop 
nantly positive oedipal relationship, together with a 
tification with him, in such a way as to salvage or 
"artistic interests. This appears possibly to have 
two—and perhaps three—of the five women artists 
the seven hundred in the Dictionary of Art and 
tioned at the beginning of this paper.’ 
le women artists—in whatever medium—do not 
been conspicuously excellent mothers. There are 
i exceptions, but as one thinks of the various women 
ote in the past (in a field in which women have 
were Rosalba Carriera (1675-1757); Mary Cassatt (1845-1926); 
rth (1903- — ); Angelica Kauffman (1761-1807); Louise Elizabeth 
0755-1842). These last two were child prodigies, and also were 
nter fathers. The first of the five had a sister who was also a 
of a family much concerned with art. 
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produced more than in any other) it seems that there are some 
who married rather late and had no children, a number who 
never married at all, and others who, though sometimes marry- 
ing early, had one or two children whom they treated with a 
combination of neglect and narcissistic devotion, to the detri- 
ment of the child. It is not an easy subject to study and one on 
which I have done an inadequate amount of research to speak 
further with explicit conviction. 

"There are some women artists who, as already noted, abandon 
their positions as women, assume very largely roles of masculine 
identification, and follow much more the path of the man in 
their artistic creativity. I have never analyzed such a woman, 
but from reading biographies I have thought I could decipher 
this probable outline in the cases of several illustrious women. 
Here I must speak with caution, but for the sake of illustration | 
I will confide my surmise that such a one was Gertrude Stein, 
who despite this attempt at simplification of life's problems by 
abandonment of most of the goals of womanhood, seemed never | 
sure of her own sexual identity and was continually preoccu - 
pied with this quandary, as most of her writing testifies. She | 
seemed at first to be almost in the relationship of a doppel- 
ganger with her brother; then assuming the ascendancy she 
parted from him, (at the expense of an alienation lasting the 
rest of her life), and presently she established herself with 4 
woman in a relationship which lasted the rest of her life. It a 
interesting that in the four autobiographies which Miss Stein 
wrote, none was simply the autobiography of Gertrude Stein. 
One was called, Two—Gertrude Stein and Her Brother (18); 
another was entitled The Making of Americans (16). It must 
be noted that Gertrude Stein, who boasted that American | 
doughboys mistook her for the American flag, could never the: 
less only maintain her identity as an American by remaining 
consistently an expatriate. Her third autobiography was €? 
titled The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas (75), written as 
though by Miss Toklas; the fourth (r7), was Everybody s Aut? 
biography (24, z). There are other women artists who play om 
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bisexual roles dramatically, as seems to have been true in the 
cases of George Sand and Madame de Staél. The latter became 
repeatedly the center of a bisexually oriented circle whose 
members seemed constantly driven by the interplay of their 
jealousies. 

The most prolific woman composer whose life has come to 
my awareness was Dame Ethel Smyth. She attained considera- 
ble recognition as a composer and conductor in late Victorian 
England, and believed herself to be one of 'the great' who 
suffered from incomplete recognition because of her sex. A 
cooler judgment indicates that her fame was possibly enhanced 
by her sex. She seems to have had a very strong masculine 
identification, as her extensive autobiography and memoirs 
teveal; and her conducting was early characterized by an ex- 
uberance which was sometimes an interference (13) 

There is one aspect of the cedipal problem of women which 
tends to focus their creative activity on an emotionally interpre- 
tative role rather than on courageous originality, and which I 
have thus far overlooked. This has to do with the peculiarly 
Intricate development of the little girl's cedipus complex. It is 
à well-recognized fact that the girl child develops an early and 
bisexually complicated cedipal stage, due perhaps to her early 
castration problems and to her need to separate herself from too 
overwhelming an identifying attachment to the mother, com- 
bined with the natural stimulation of awareness of the differ- 
sie from the father. The oneness with the mother may be 
egulfingly comforting; and by the same token, the difference 
a the father is stimulating and exciting. This means that in 

S ascendancy of the cedipal attachment to the father the girl 
5 a maintain herself in a practical dependence on her mother 
that pomo care and direct nutrition at the very same time 
Compl ME a growing hostility and rivalry. Hence, there is a 
BE im the little girl's emotional development, in con- 
enr the more nearly straight-line course of her brother. It 
bus an early development of caution growing out of ambiva- 

the forerunner of tact—, the need for careful balance and 
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infantile diplomacy. This in turn restricts the full expansive- - 
ness of creative originality. 


SUMMARY 


It appears that in general fewer women than men realize sub- 
stantial artistic creative talent. This paper limits itself to a 
consideration of early genetic factors, which may restrict the 
female's later development of adequate capacity for externaliza- 
tion of artistic creativity. It does not seek to examine evidence 
of differences between the two sexes in intrinsic creative poten- 
tialities; nor does it deal at all with special neurotic interfer- 
ences in the creative process. Differences in anatomical structure 
between the sexes which tend to make for a lesser degree of 
precise externalization seem to contribute to the lesser artistic 
productivity of women. The obligatory differences in attitude 
toward their own genitals pattern different attitudes toward, 
and content of, the fantasy involved in artistic creativity. In 
girls, fantasy is much more concerned with emotional and 
personal relationships and less with impersonal or abstract con- 
structions than in boys. Girls appear to be more readily blocked | 
in materializing artistic creativity than boys, both through the 
nature of the castration complex and the special exigencies of 
the cedipal conflict. In specially talented girls, both areas of 
conflict are hazardous due fundamentally to the increased bi- 
sexual elements among creative individuals. 

The author wishes to express again a debt of gratitude to the 
late Ernst Kris, whose papers published in Psychoanalytic EX 
plorations in Art have contributed very substantially to the | 
interest and understanding of the material of this and allied - 
papers. 
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THE FIRST APPLICATION OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS TO A 
LITERARY WORK 


BY WILLIAM G. NIEDERLAND, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Contrary to widespread belief neither Gradiva (1907) nor the 
Denkwürdigkeiten eines Nervenkranken (1911) are the first 
works of literature to which Freud applied the sensitive meth- 
ods of his newly discovered investigative system. The first appli- 
cation of psychoanalysis to a work of literature was in 1898 
when Freud employed it in the analysis of a small, little-known 
novel by the Swiss writer, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (1825-1898), 
called Die Richterin. 

To be sure, a number of references to literary works, a 
Hamlet, Grillparzer's Ahnfrau, Jacobsen's Niel Lyhne, Gott 
fried Keller's Der Grüne Heinrich, and to medieval document 
like the Malleus Maleficarum, appear in Freud's letters 9 
Fliess with growing frequency between the years 1895 and | 
1897. Into that period also falls the first direct reference t0 
Œdipus, mentioned in a letter to Fliess dated October 15, 1897: 
The earliest example of a literary work methodically analyzed | 
in a separate essay is undoubtedly Die Richterin. Late in 1897 
or early in 1898, Freud became acquainted with the writings | 
of the Swiss poet and novelist through Wilhelm Fliess who had 
drawn Freud's attention to Meyer's poem, Am Himmelstor, Y | 
which the washing compulsion of a young woman is described 
with the impact and immediacy of a clinical experience. Kris 
(2) has pointed out that Freud subsequently paid much atten 
tion to Meyer's works, and his interest in them remained witl | 
Freud for the rest of his life (5). A number of Freud's letters | 
to Fliess contain references to the Swiss poet who is repeatedly À 
mentioned as ‘our beloved C. F. Meyer’ or ‘our author’, 27 
he is also quoted in one of the case histories (7). Since Freud's 
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predilection for Meyer clearly dates from reading the poem, 
Am Himmelstor; it is presented here in translation. 


I dreamt I came to the heavenly gate 
And there found you, my sweet; 

You sat before it, near the spring, 
Washing, washing your feet. 


You washed and washed without a rest 
The luster, white and blinding, 

And with a strange and wondrous haste 
Began anew your shining. 


I asked: ‘Why are you bathing here, 
So wet with tears your cheek?’ 

You spoke: ‘Because with you in dust 
I walked; with you in dust so deep’. 


On June 20, 1898 Freud sent Fliess an essay entitled Die 


Richterin. He had announced in a previous letter that he was 
Working on such an essay. Following are a few excerpts from 
Freud's short analysis of the book on which the essay was based. 


Ferdi; 
2 
Pochon Ey indebted to Mrs. Eva Meyer, chief librarian 0 


There is no doubt that this is a defense against the writer’s 
memory of an affair with his sister. The only remarkable thing 
is that this happens exactly as it does in neurosis. All neurotics 
create a so-called family romance . . . on the one hand it serves 
the need for self-aggrandizement and on the other as a defense 
against incest. If your sister is not your mother's child, you are 
relieved of guilt. .. . But in the story the sister's condition, 
a anorexia, obviously the neurotic consequence of infantile 
Seduction, is not laid to the brother's door, but to the mother's 
+++ the violence which is never absent from an infantile love 
affair is represented in the story by the sister who is dashed 
jBrinst the rocks. . . . The father figure makes his appearance 
Ca Person of the Emperor Charles, who stands for the 

er's greatness and remoteness from the world of the child's 


1 Conrad 
On March 15, 1898, Freud wrote to Fliess: ‘If I ever underestimated 


"and, you converted me long since with the Himmelstor’. 
f the New York 


analytic Institute, for this translation. 
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activities. In another incarnation he appears as he whose life 
was poisoned by the mother and he whom the family romance 
regularly does away with because he stands in the son’s way 
(wishful-dream of the father's death). . . . Hostility to the 
mother is expressed in the story by the fact that she is turned 
into a stepmother. Thus in every single feature it is identical 
with the revenge-and-exoneration romances which my hysterics 
compose about their mothers if they are boys (2). 


Conrad Ferdinand Meyer died in November 1898. On De 
cember 5, 1898 Freud noted his death in a letter to Flies, 
adding that he could hardly tear himself away from another 
novel, Pescara, written by this author. It was the story of the 
death struggle of a famous Italian condottiere (undoubtedly a 
father figure to the poet) in the time of the Roman Emperor, 
Charles V. Freud wrote: ‘I marked the passing of our beloved 
C. F. Meyer by buying the volumes I lacked—Hutten, Pescara, 
Der Heilige. I believe I am now as enthusiastic about him as 
you are. . . . I should like to know something about his life 
story and the order in which his books were written, which is 
indispensable for interpretation’ (. 2). 

Die Richterin, briefly, describes an episode which takes place 
in the Swiss mountains during the reign of Charlemagne, 
shortly after his coronation by Pope Leo. It is a tragedy ina 
stark setting of gloom and dire forebodings. The action, filled 
with incest, violence, murder, and suicide, takes place in the 
Swiss canton of Graubiinden. There Stemma, the mother of 
Palma, her only daughter, lives and rules, having poisoned her 
husband fifteen years earlier. Her stepson, the murdered hus 
band’s son and heir, who had fled, returns with an army unit 
of the Emperor and engages in a love affair with his half-sistet 
Palma. The Richterin, who had usurped the father’s judge-and: 
rulership, now uncovered as a criminal and condemned, com: 
mits suicide. 

From this stark and involved story Freud made several dè 
ductions which are here summarized. He first characterized it 
as ʻa defense against the writer’s memory of an affair with hi$ 
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sister’. In this connection Freud says the story is typical of 

_ the family romance and its cedipal meaning. The infantile 
conception of the parental sexual relationship is a fantasy of 
violence and murderous attack which, in fact, is ‘never absent 
from an infantile love affair'. His clinical observations, he said, 
included many patients whose fantasies resembled ‘in every 
single feature’ some of the detailed descriptions in Meyer's 
novel. He also noted a neurotic symptom (anorexia) in the 
seduced girl and traced it to the early trauma. 

To substantiate Freud’s analysis, I wish to mention briefly 
à few biographical circumstances about the poet’s life which, 
às Freud wrote to Fliess, were unknown to him. Meyer's father, 
à Swiss magistrate, died when his son was fifteen years old. 
The boy lived with his mother and only sister, six years his 
junior. The father, a respected jurist and civil servant, a con- 
servative in his political thinking, held high offices in Swiss 
cantonal administrations, and was also well known as a writer 
on historical and religious subjects that had been acclaimed 
by such a noted expert in the field as von Ranke, among others. 
The poet's mother, daughter of a progressive educator, has been 
described as having suffered from attacks of depression and mi- 
graine, She was overly anxious and delicate—'fast überzart', the 
Poet says. She opposed her son's literary and artistic aspirations, 
pied to dissuade him from writing, and had him hospitalized 
n his twenties, allegedly with his consent, in a mental sani- 
tarium from which he was discharged after three months. 

Cyer's first, and unsuccessful, literary ventures were epic 
and dramatic fragments on historical personalities (Otto III, 
E and Frederick ID. These initial literary attempts 
5 iu by the young writer shortly after his father died 
Bi uc erefore be understood as unconscious efforts toire 
Frio = Ost paternal object. He read these stories to his sister 
oh couraged his ambitions as a poet and writer. At the age 

ma Y he became a teacher of history at the institute for the 
Ind in Lausanne, but remained there only a short time. A 

later his mother was hospitalized in the same mental 
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institution to which she had sent her son a few years before, 
Shortly thereafter she committed suicide by drowning. From 
that time, until he married in his late forties, the poet lived 
mostly with his sister in a close and personal relationship. She 
remained single, acting as her brother's housekeeper, traveling 
companion, secretary, personal and professional adviser in all 
his affairs. Sadger (6) reports that the relationship between 
Meyer and his sister has been compared to that between a 
Catholic priest and his housekeeper, and that the poet, after 
his marriage, traveled almost every week across the lake of 
Zürich to visit his sister, They also journeyed to foreign coun- 
tries and spent their vacations together. 


My interest in Die Richterin, quite apart from the historical 
one as the first application of psychoanalysis to a work of litera 
ture, relates to my studies of river symbolism (4). In the course 
of research into literary sources pertaining to this study I found 
that the biographies of the two poets, Byron and Meyer, (who 
otherwise have little in common), disclosed the existence of 
well-authenticated incestuous—or at least incestuously tinged- 
brother-sister relations. I postulated on theoretical grounds 
that their literary works would contain demonstrable mani 
festations of or references to this theme, most likely in terms 
of river symbolism. Ample corroborative material of this type 
can be found in Byron’s Childe Harold, as well as in Meyers 
Die Richterin. : 

In Childe Harold, the river Rhine appears repeatedly i! 
direct connection with Byron's love for his half-sister, August? 
as evidenced in the following stanzas. For emphasis I have itali 
cized the pertinent phrases: 


The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks that bear the vine... 


While the poet travels on the ‘exulting and abounding rivet 


as all love shut from him, . .. 
there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust 
€ fond breast, to which his own would melt, 
in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt . hn 
there was one soft breast, as hath been said, 
hich unto his was bound by stronger ties 
n the church links withal; and, though unwed, 
t love was pure and far above disguise, .. . 
‘could on earth a spot be found 
ture and to me so dear, 
d thy dear eyes in following mine 
Sweeten more these banks of Rhinel... 
€ more upon the waters! Yet once morel 
d the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
Th t knows his rider. Welcome to their roars! . . . 
once I loved 
I'm ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
nds sweet as if a Sister’s voice .. 3 


5 wove the story of his incestuous love into the haunt- 
zas of his poem, part of which was composed for Au- 
‘Sent to her from the Rhine with flowers especially 
net. The available biographical material in Meyer's 
8 conclusive with respect to the actual degree of inti- 

tween the siblings. Freud (2) comments that Meyer’s 
Frey, ‘does not know the intimate side, or with- 
rough discretion’. Besides biographical material, 
€ sister, and other contemporary sources, the follow- 
dressed by Meyer to his sister are suggestive of a 
€ re tionship: "The true course of my life is incredibly 
MOW will they later try to decipher it! Only you could 
ae you do not do it.’ Whatever the factual circum- 
O9 Which the poet here alludes, Freud's emphasis on 


directly equates river and sister as is so often clinically ob- 
dreams (4). 
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the writer's memory of an affair with his sister appears justified; 
Writing about his original plans for the novel, Meyer tells us 
that he had first thought of Sicily as the scene of action for his 
story, but that he had then changed it to Switzerland as ‘the 
natural background' for the events he was to describe in it. 
Featured in the novel is a wild mountain stream. As the 
passion between brother and sister mounts and reaches its 
climax with irresistible force, the consummation of the inces- 
tuous love takes place on the shore of a hidden mountain lake, 
The scene then shifts to a ravine formed by the rushing waters, 
and to the river bank itself. As the stream foams and roars with 
elemental power, the girl is dashed against a rock by the 
brother. She sinks to the ground, bleeding from a wound in 
her forehead.* She is carried away, pale and unconscious, by 
her terror-stricken, guilt-ridden brother. This scene graphically, 
if symbolically, depicts the violence and sadistic features 'never 
absent from an infantile love affair’, as Freud concisely puts it 
When, in the end, it is revealed that Palma is not the heros | 
sister [‘if your sister is not your mother’s child, you are relieved: 
of guilt, Freud tersely comments], the reader's attention LJ 
again focused on the mother, who is the real culprit, the ‘crim 
inal’ in Meyer’s story and life. | 
It will be recalled that the poet’s mother drowned herself | 
while in a state of severe depression. Before committing suicide 
she had called herself, according to Sadger (6), ‘a great sine! 
she had also accused herself of being a murderess who had 
caused the death of an old man who had lived and died in the 
home. It comes therefore as no surprise to learn that the orig 
nal title which Meyer had considered for the novel was Magni, 
Peccatrix. He later changed the title to Die Richterin, but ™ 
stated its leitmotiv in the opening and concluding paragrap’ 
of the novel: ‘concepit in iniquitatibus mater mea’. As the story 
unfolds, it is further stated that the father was murdered be 


: : 5 rivet 
4 The unconscious sexual meaning of such terms as ravine, crevice, creek, 


bed, and the like is discussed elsewhere (4). 
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cause ‘he sinned against my mother; a drunkard he was, filled 
with lust under his grey hair . . .". 

Die Richterin, published in 1885, was followed in quick suc- 
cession by several other works, culminating in 1891 in what 
was probably Meyer's weakest historical novel, Angela Borgia, 
another story of an incestuous brother-sister relationship. Early 
in 1892, the author spoke of a plan to rewrite or re-edit Die 
Richterin, possibly for the theater. In July 1892 he had what 
was diagnosed as senile melancholia and was in a mental hos- 
pital for over a year. Nothing is known of this illness except 
remarks indicating disorientation as to time, such as: ‘in wel- 
chem Jahrhundert leben wir eigentlich?. Released from the 
hospital in 1893, the poet never fully recovered and never re- 
sumed writing. He died in 1898 and was commemorated by 
Freud in a letter to Fliess on December 5th of the same year. 
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CEDIPUS AT COLONUS AND 
THE AGED SOPHOCLES 


BY ROBERT SEIDENBERG, M.D. AND 
EVANGELOS PAPATHOMOPOULOS, M.D. (SYRACUSE, NEW YORK) 


The name of CEdipus is generally associated in our minds with 
incest and patricide and with the punishment which is the theme of 
Sophocles’ play CEdipus Tyrannus. Sophocles’ CEdipus at Colonus 
(3, 5, 10) is less well known. At Colonus near Athens, Œdipus, 
banished, abandoned by his sons, infirm, blinded, and having long 
wandered in destitution, finds a refuge. An embittered and vindic - 
tive old man, he receives care and comfort only from his daughters, 
Antigone, and Ismene, His crimes expiated, he is intensely hostile 
toward his neglectful sons and places a curse upon them. When one 
of them, Polyneices, at last comes to CEdipus for aid, CEdipus re 
bukes him and predicts that both he and his brother, Eteocles, wil 
kill each other in battle. 

Previously despised and shunned, he is now befriended by 
Theseus, King of Athens, who gives him sanctuary and aid in ex 
change for ‘the power of the grave’, which it seems he is now able | 
to bestow. Whence this power came to CEdipus is not disclosed, but 
the former outcast is now a hero with supernatural power. He exacts 
from Theseus a promise that no one, not even Antigone and Ismene, 
may see his burial site. At his death, CEdipus achieves divine stature 
and Theseus guards this secret against the strong protest and eu 
osity of Antigone. Bowra (2) states that this apotheosis from a blin 
outcast to a potent spirit, who lives eternally in the earth at Colonus, 
is a theme unique in Greek plays. > 

Because of the emphasis on (Edipus’ unpardonable transgression | 
and condign punishment, it is not commonly known that great glory 
came to him in his old age and after death. In psychoanalyt’ | 
literature CEdipus at Colonus has been neglected, except, notablf E 
by Kanzer (7) and by H. A. van der Sterren (rz, 72). Kanzer Me | 
pares various parts of the play to phases of a neurosis. The bas! 
drives of CEdipus are said to be reactivated in an effort to mast" 
the original trauma. Kanzer interprets his wandering with 
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daughter, Antigone, as a renewal of the dependent relationship with 
the mother, his blindness having absolved his crimes. This father- 
daughter relationship is a reversal of generations. Kanzer, moreover, 
interprets the establishment of a friendship between CEdipus and 
King Theseus as the passing of the cedipus complex at latency. Van 
der Sterren, taking issue with Kanzer, considers the theme of G:dipus 
at Colonus to be the œdipus complex in another form: his death is 
an ultimate reunion with his mother. Both authors have contributed 
greatly to the understanding of CEdipus at Colonus. 

Kanzer (7), in addition, discusses Sophocles' personal life and the 
Athenian political situation at the time the play was written, which 
it is reasonable to assume were important in the creation of this 
drama. In the biographical data about Sophocles it is difficult to 
distinguish fact from legend (8). We learn, however, that Sophocles 
himself was born in Colonus, and that he too died there. He was 
born in 497 ».c., seven years before Marathon, at the beginning of 
Athens’ golden age. He lived to see the triumph over Persia, the 
glory, and the decline of the Athenian commonwealth. 


Early in life he married Theoris, a woman of Sicilian birth by 
whom he had a son, Ariston, Because Theoris was a foreigner, the 
marriage was not considered legal nor was the son recognized as his 
heir. Some years later, Sophocles married Nicostrate, a free Athe- 
nian, who bore him four sons, the eldest, Iophon, becoming the 
legal heir, 

d According to legend, Ariston had a son whom he named Sopho- 
E. This grandson was the darling of the old man’s heart. Iophon, 
E. à dramatist, feared that Ariston and his offspring might endear 
E to his father and become his heirs. Therefore, it is al- 
dan » Iophon tried to persuade a court to declare Sophocles in- 

4 Petent to manage his affairs, Pleading his own case, Sophocles 
Quoted parts of his recently written play, CEdipus at Colonus, and 

Band itt to the court, ‘If I am Sophocles I am not beside myself; 
DY the am beside myself I am not Sophocles’. The court, astonished 
e beauty and clarity of the lines which Sophocles read, dis- 

“gave hi the case with a rebuke to the offending son. Sophocles for- 

gm son and a reconciliation ensued. 
Be d more is known of Sophocles' domestic affairs. Daughters are 

4 Mentioned in his biographies, but unless they were gifted, 
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women were rarely considered worthy of mention by Greek biogra- 
phers. Daughters rarely interested their fathers, and an Athenian 
woman might substitute another woman's infant son for her only 
baby girl. The misogyny of the ancients is reflected in CEdipus' words 
of gratitude for his daughters’ loyalty: ‘But they have saved me; 
they are my support; they are not girls but men in faithfulness’, 

Letters (8) indicates that Sophocles loved wine. Of his sexual 
character, it is said that, although he realized keenly the appeal of 
women, his homosexuality was sufficient to incur the reproaches 
of his contemporaries: 'Even the Athenians felt he lacked restraint 
in the matter’. Sophocles was nevertheless very pious and a priest 
by vocation. Although criticized for his excesses and humiliated by 
bis son, during his life Sophocles was considered a truly great man 
of letters. Aristophanes (4) says of Sophocles: *A life which even the 
passage of death cannot affect—which remains both there and here 
—content'. This recalls the death of CEdipus, unseen by the eyes of 
men, an uncommon fate. 

When Sophocles wrote CEdipus at Colonus he was ninety-two 
years old. Unlike the Romans, the Greeks never learned to grow old 
gracefully and in old age saw nothing but misery (8). Aristotle 
wrote, ‘Neither old people nor sour people seem to make friends 
easily; for there is little that is pleasant in them, and no one can 
spend his days with one whose company is painful, or not pleasant, 
since nature seems above all to avoid the painful and to aim at the 
pleasant’. Sophocles was an exception to this. In answer to the ques 
tion, How does love suit with age?, Plato (6) reported him as reply 
ing, ‘Peace, most gladly have I escaped the thing of which you speak 
I feel as if I have escaped from a mad and furious master’. Elsewhere 
(3; 9) Sophocles wrote, ‘Old age is not burdensome if it is born 
with composure. . . . Generally age has a riper intelligence and wide! 
experience. . . . It is intelligence which relieves old age of its burden 
and makes it worthy of much reverence. . . . Old age is alleviated 
and dignified by the wisdom which accompanies it. . . . Age teach® 
all and time's experience. . .. No man can die twice; and that makes 
life all the sweeter, as an experience that can never be repeated: 
Evidently to the aged in ancient Greece, banishment and disposi? 
sion were sometimes added to physical ills and bodily deterioration 

G:dipus at Colonus resolves the grim threats of aging and P7 
fear of imminent death by denial and ideas of omnipotence (dcific 
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recy of CEdipus' burial place implies that he does not 
tues to live in the mother-earth of his native Colonus. 
but became a hero-god, and the place of his death 
There are Christian parallels for this (z). 
is, CEdipus, the blind beggar, promises ‘the power of 
e King of Athens. When Sophocles was born, Athens 
ight of its glory. In his old age, the Peloponnesian War 
‘in victory for Sparta and defeat and humiliation for 


l reorganization in Plato, pedagogic critiques in Isocra- 
lotic exhortations in Demosthenes (4). 

it Colonus was a denial, it was also a prophecy. Athens, 
eated and mutilated, rose to a new greatness dreamed 
‘Sophocles. 
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BELA MITTELMANN 
1899-1959 


Bela Mittelmann was born in a family of physicians. He was fifteen 
when his father died; however, in the tradition of the family, he 
became a doctor. His first scientific work was published while he was 
still a student in medical school at the University of Prague. He 
emigrated from Czechoslovakia in 1923 and trained in this country 
to become a psychiatrist and later a psychoanalyst. He became a 
member of the New York"Psychoanalytic Society in 1937. Between 
1925 and 1950 most of Mittelmann's thirty-five publications were 
devoted to various aspects of ‘psychosomatic disorders’. He contrib- 
uted valuable clinical observations on many topics included in this 
category. His keen clinical observations led him to suspect an 
emotional factor in Raynaud's Disease, and stimulated him to 
experimental work on emotions and skin temperature which has 
generally been accepted as one of the classics of psychosomatic 
research. He also published valuable contributions to problems of 
mental hygiene in industry. 

His last line of research, which started around 1950, opened the 
field of normal and abnormal development of motility, and showed 
how important this factor is in psychosexual development. This was 
demonstrated in a series of important papers and films. His las 
project dealt with Expressive Autoerotic, Autoaggressive Move 
ments in Normal, Neurotic, Blind, and Schizophrenic Children 
with special emphasis on the comparison of motility of the last two 
groups. A film about this work was shown recently. 

During his distinguished career Bela Mittelmann filled many 
important offices. He taught at New York University, Columbia 
University, and at the Albert Einstein Medical School. He was 
chairman of the Psychosomatic Forum for many years. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD, VOLUME XII. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1958. 579 pp. 


Besides its value for a number of excellent papers, this volume is 
of particular significance because it contains the proceedings of the 
Ernst Kris Memorial Meeting and a complete bibliography of Ernst 
Kris's writings. The papers presented at the Memorial Meeting give 
aglimpse of Ernst Kris at work: the range and variety of his in- 
terests, the research he initiated, the teacher who stimulated both 
students and colleagues. The first paper, The Family Romance of 
the Artist by Phyllis Greenacre, is based on Kris's paper, The Image 
of the Artist, and Greenacre's own previous investigations of creative 
people. She discusses the family romance in Chatterton, Stanley, 
Gogol, Rilke, and St. Francis of Assisi and concludes that the 
heightened sensitivity of specially gifted persons is determined by 
the particular form of their family romance. 

Leo Loomie, Victor Rosen, and Martin Stein present in their 
Paper, Ernst Kris and the Gifted Adolescent Project, a report on the 
planning and organization of this study, and outline the problem 
that this project was designed to investigate. They indicate some of 
the ideas to which the project has given rise, such as a reconsidera- 
tion of the nature of sublimation in creative persons. Kris was im- 
Pressed by the closeness to consciousness of the conflict in creativity, 
d n also suggested that the special gift of the artist may be his 
“pacity to transform with particular speed primary into secondary 
Processes, 

Eo Solnit’s paper, Influence of Early Mother-Child Inter- 
tudinal s dentification Processes, is based on data from the Longi- 
im tudy at the Yale Child Study Center. They present Kris's 
Hem at environmental influence may re-enforce the equipment or 
d dO of the child or it may act in the opposite direction 
ey illustrate this with two case reports. 
her Child Observati di fe f Development: A Me- 
morial Lecture ; ion and Pre ction o! elopment: h 
Martin ture in Honor of Ernst Kris, Anna Freud selects as her 
and rn à paper by Ernst Kris, Notes on the Development 
Which he geht Problems of Psychoanalytic Child Psychology, in 
Suggests a double approach to child investigation, using 
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reconstruction and direct observation of children to investigate 
variations of mental health and to permit early recognition of illness, 
While Anna Freud originally objected to Ernst Kris's term, ‘pre- 
diction’, as unanalytical she ‘slowly’ accepted it as ‘clinical foresight 
of development’ or ‘early assessment and diagnosis of disturbance of 
childhood’, Miss Freud expresses in her paper some reservations in 
regard to clinical foresight: 1. She doubts that maturational proc 
esses derive equally from the ego and from the drive, which may 
present unpredictable deviations. 2 There is no way to predict quan- 
titative factors. 3. The enyironmental factor will always be unpre: 
dictable. Miss Freud presents clinical material showing the value 
of early diagnosis for treatment, and discusses the early relation of 
mother and child, assessment of sublimations, and assessment of 
traumatic events, In this last part of her contribution she shows how 
a highly traumatic event in a child's life has been cathected. A de 
tailed description of the case is given in Mary Bergen's paper, 
included in the clinical part of this volume. 

Three contributions to psychoanalytic theory, Hartmann's Com: 
ments on the Scientific Aspects of Psychoanalysis; Ramzy and Wal- 
lerstein’s Pain, Fear, and Anxiety: A Study in Their Interrelation: 
ships; and Schurs The Ego and the Id in Anxiety, are closely 
reasoned, systematic investigations that clarify basic analytic con: 
cepts. A paper by van der Leeuw emphasizes the precedipal factors, 
particularly the oral ones and the identification with the precedipal 
mother, in the development of male homosexuality. Spitz and Beres 
discuss early superego components and superego precursors. Annie 
Reich presents a fascinating case demonstrating integration of um 
usual solutions of conflict into the ego structure producing a specific 
character formation. Of particular interest in this section are four 
papers on adolescence, which still presents many unsolved issues 
Spiegel discusses some general problems of adolescence, and Geleerd 
describes clinical and technical aspects of ‘borderline’ states. Papers 
by Anna Freud and Kurt Eissler are devoted to problems of tech- 
nique in adolescence and merit attention for their novel appt 
While Miss Freud’s book, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense 
is a comprehensive study of the ego's defenses against instinct 
drives, in the current paper she gives us a description of defenses 
against object relationship. 

Among the clinical contributions are papers by Bierman and 0 


c«periences, the primal scene, and beating fantasies. 
50 contains Christine Olden's last paper on a topic 
1 her for many years, the development of empathy 
and that of adults with children in particular. Mary 
$ paper was mentioned previously. 

ection, Applied Psychoanalysis, Philip Weissman relates 
od to Pygmalion, and Phyllis Greenacre describes the 
impostor to the artist, an observation based primarily 
of Thomas Mann's novel, The Confessions of Felix 


contains many excellent contributions, most of 
full individual review, and the above can merely in- 
main areas of investigation. This annual has become one 
t valuable publications on psychoanalysis. 

y ELIZABETH B. GOLDNER (NEW YORK) 


IATIONS. MEMORIES OF A PSYCHOANALYST. By Ernest Jones, 
). New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. 264 pp. 


l€ age of sixty-five, Ernest Jones wrote eleven chapters 
phy, bringing the account of his life through the 
irst World War. He temporarily abandoned this work to 
obviously considered a more important task, Freud’s 
hen he returned to his autobiography in 1957, he de- 
€ and rewrite it, as recurrent illness made its comple- 
and he had decided that whatever interest there was 
f his life lay in his early years. 

ace to this book Jones gives his reasons for writing an 
ly: First, ‘gratitude for life’, the need to acknowledge 
found life rich, good, and beautiful; ‘a deep need to say 
sone so, to thank someone’. Second, since he had 
€ evolution of Freud's work and ideas, it might be of 
Env what kind of person played such a role. j 
18 urbane and restrained, frequently digressive and 
€ in self-portrayal but forceful in criticism of himself 
gues. Even though not written as a psychoanalytic case 
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- history, Jones reveals enough of himself to evoke admiration, E 
pecially in his revelation of how he nurtured the given spark within 
him. He describes his early life and schooling in Wales, student days 
in London, the early years as a physician, culminating in a highly 
successful Harley Street practice. The latter half of the book relates 
the story of his interest in psychoanalysis, his life in Canada, his | 
return to Europe to become one of the leaders in the psychoanalyti 

. movement. 
^ What results is the portrait of an eager and ambitious, courageous 
and gifted man, striving for a rational approach to life's problems 
via-both medicine and psychoanalysis. A fascinating picture of the 
cultural and scientific climate of the early years of psychoanalysis 

“emerges with numerous anecdotes about Freud, Brill, William 
James, Wilfred Trotter, Ferenczi, Stekel, Jung, Morton Prince, and 

. many others. 

- "Perhaps intentionally there are only occasional references to the 
development of his own concepts and a modest omission of any 
list of his personal contributions. It is as if Jones intended his fame 
to rest.on his own extensive scientific work and his biographical 
masterpiece, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. 

a 


NORMAN REIDER (SAN FRANCISCO) 


HYPNOSIS AND RELATED STATES. Psychoanalytic Studies in Regression. 
By Merton M. Gill, M. D. and Margaret Brenman, Ph. D. New 
York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1959. 405 PP: 


Interest in the psychoanalytic process far exceeds interest in the hyp 
notic process. Indeed, resistance to hypnosis is implicit in the history 
of psychoanalysis. Freud abandoned hypnosis for clinical reasons, but 
also it made him uncomfortable. Resistance to hypnosis on the p? 
of the patient-according to one hypothesis—is the basic conflict 
about which the psychoanalytic process revolves. However, to ps 
sider the hypnotic process solely as a resistance minimizes its P 6 
nomenological significance and its natural place among other esta 
lished activities of the psychic apparatus. When considered from t 
structural, dynamic, economic, genetic, and adaptive points of vie 
the phenomenology of hypnosis and the vicissitudes to which E 
subject may be expected to emerge in proper perspective, ree ° 
prejudicial encumbrances. 
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This expectation is wholly fulfilled by the publication of this 


book. It meets the need for a thorough, up-to-date, comprehensive 


ee d s o 2 NE 


study of hypnosis, a review of which, in conformity with modern 
psychoanalytic standards, has been long overdue. Its value is ma- 
terially enhanced because the authors’ investigations are not limited 
to hypnotic phenomena, but include inquiries into the basic nature 
of the psychotherapeutic and analytic processes as well. b 
The book was fifteen years in the making. It was begun during . 
the war years as a project suited to the pressing needs of the time— 
to find out whether and in what circumstances hypnosis could be 
used to shorten the duration of psychotherapy. In time the focus 
of interest shifted from immediate practical concerns to more fùn- 
damental and theoretical ones. The alteration in aim determined 
a significant achievement of the book—the successful application, of. 
psychoanalytic principles to the problem of hypnosis. which, al- 
though immediate and adjacent to its sphere of interest, was never 
ty incorporated within the framework of a general psy: ` 
ology. T) 
The substantive value of this contribution stems from closé'ad- 
herence to two principles—direct clinical observations of a selected 
and most interesting sample of the patient population, and the con: 
struction of precise theoretical and conceptual models that combine 
e best that psychoanalysis has to offer. The authors consider their 
ET of hypnosis an amplification of the psychoanalytic theory of 
Eo particularly in the realm of ego psychology. They point 
nox. the psychoanalytic theory of hypnosis clearly implies that 
kaea a form of regression. Induction of hypnosis is therefore 
Im as the process of bringing about a regression, and the 
a. C state itself as the established regression. 
^ z decisive difference between induction and established state is 
po relative instability, and its greater liability to primary 
E ences and to shifts from a conceptual organization of 
cristian a drive organization of thought (Rapaport). The 
the book à qm in contrast, is relatively stable. Early chapters in 
vance to E a with the induction of hypnosis emphasize the rele- 
reduction : eory of hypnosis of recent experimental work on the 
of eiie sensory intake and motility, and on the manipulation 
Buen; n. The established state of hypnosis is defined as a total 
on of the ego and involves a general alteration as well as a 
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specific change in particular ego functions. The principle of s 
tive alteration of ego functions, proposed earlier by one of the 
authors, is restated and modified so as to encompass the specific 
transference characteristics that differentiate hypnotic regressi 
from regressive states induced by drugs, sensory deprivation, and 
other means. The relationship to the hypnotist, considered as the 
essence of hypnosis, also distinguishes it from spontaneous regres: 
sions, fugue states, and related phenomena. : 
Transference manifestations are described as part functions of 
the ego in regression, brought about by conflict between the ego 
and id. The authors assume that the hypnotic state alters ego func 
tioning, and, conversely, that changes in transference alter the deptli 
of hypnosis. Hence, the regressive process of hypnosis can be initi- 
ated either by an attack on the sensorimotor ideational level or by 
stimulation, through whatever means, of an intense transference. 
Observations on the dedifferentiation of function in the ego in the 
established state show that the preservation of the ego's reality- 
testing function and of some control of the sensorimotor apparatus 
makes this mode of regression a form of regression in the service 
of the ego. n 
The authors are definite, however, in their view that regression 
in the service of the ego is not to be distinguished from regression 
proper, either by the degree to which the personality is subme! 
in regression or by the degree to which autonomous apparatuses 
continue to operate during hypnosis. According to the authors, 4 
general theory of regression that fully clarifies this distinction does 
not exist. They propose, therefore, to define regression in terms 0 
loss of ego autonomy. a 
The fifty pages of Chapter Five entitled The Metapsychology ‘ 
Regression and Hypnosis is recommended to everyone interested if 
the current transitional phases of ego psychology. The metapsyche 
logical treatment of hypnosis as regression rests upon the o 
of relative autonomy of the ego from the id (Hartmann), the mU 
less familiar concept of relative autonomy of the ego from the o 
vironment (Rapaport); and the relationship between the two auto? 
omies. As to the autonomy of the ego from the environment, 
by 


1 The authors note that this concept was described—but not so E in 
Hartmann in terms of ‘internalization’ and the creation of an 'inner Wo" 
Ego Psychology and the Problem of Adaptation. 
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concept preferred is one in which both means and motivation are 
considered relatively autonomous from the basic drives. As to the 
relative autonomy from the environment, ‘just as the ego is not 
enslaved to the immediate drive demand, so it is not enslaved to the 
immediate external conditions’. 

The most provocative and controversial aspects of the chapter 
on metapsychology are in the distinction drawn between an over-all 
ego regression and a selective or differential regression involving 
autonomous subsets of ego functioning. The authors’ thesis is that 
diminished input, or strong press or urge by influences exerted on 
the ego—or both—facilitate de-automatization (loss of secondary au- 
tonomy) of ego apparatuses, and that this brings about alteration 
in the relative autonomy of the ego from the id and from the 
environment which is the central feature of the hypnotic state. 
_ Tn hypnosis, a subsystem is set up within the ego. This subsystem 
1$ a regressed system which is in the service of the over-all ego; it 
has control of some or all the apparatuses, and to the extent that it 
has control, those apparatuses which were de-automatized (during 
the induction of hypnosis) are now re-automatized. It is the sub- 


_ §stem alone which is under the control of the hypnotist, and it is 


by virtue of this control that the hypnotist can control and direct 
the apparatuses,’ 

Access by the subsystem to regressed id and superego derivatives 
&tounts for the altered interpersonal relationship to the hypnotist. 

the transference, ‘the ego is dominated by the environment after 
the autonomy has been lost’.2 According to this view, for example, 
pun With traumatic neuroses are considered more susceptible to 
p because their repressive countercathexes, already occupied 

th holding the traumatic memory and associated drive in re- 


| ‘Pression, are less available to prevent the activation of infantile 


dy toward the hypnotist’, 
the s not specifically stated, from this example it appears that 
thol Ors’ theory of regression—like Freud’s—considers the psy- 
“7 OBY of repression as the ‘heart of the riddle’. 
subsequent chapters, the theory of regression as loss of au- 


2 
LE Bons hold that because the subject reacts by regression to environ- 
Mtonomy iod (ÈS hypnotist), and because the loss of control and loss of 
"tent a form temporary, conditional, and partial, the hypnotic regression 
Of regressive adaptation (Hartmann). 
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tonomy is tested and applied in a wide variety of clinical conditions 
related to the hypnotic state. One may judge the value and scientific 
validity of the hypothesis in relation to the phenomena of sleep, 
somnambulism, fugue, traumatic neurosis, and forceful indoctrina- 
tion (brain washing). The chapter, Trance in Bali, derived from ! 
material in Bateson and Mead’s Balinese Character, provides an 
illuminating analysis of the cultural determinants of the suscepti- 
bility to hypnotic trance. The final section is a detailed, balanced, 
and richly documented account of experiences and explorations of 
the use of hypnosis in psychotherapy. 

The authors were younger when they began this project fifteen 
years ago, closer to the beginning of their careers, and susceptible | 
to the influences and changes that were taking place in psychoanaly: 
sis. The lapse in time between beginning and publication is re 
sponsible for an occasional unevenness in style. It is, however, also 
responsible for providing a firsthand and revealing account of the | 
impact of a succession of new ideas and concepts on the course and 
development of the authors’ formulations—and on recent develop 
ments in psychoanalysis as well. f 

Does the use of hypnosis in therapy constitute rational or iR 
tional action? What is the measure of its problem-solving potential 
or its value as a form of regressive adaptation? The best technical | 
means of achieving a goal are not necessarily the most rational ones 
and maximal rationality does not always represent optimal adapt 
tion (Hartmann). It might be anticipated that hypnosis, consid 
as a form of regression in the service of the ego, might effectively 
exploit an irrational mode of action in order to establish a ney 
order of organization in the ego and a higher level of adaptive 
achievement. The indications are, nevertheless, that hypnosis mo! | 
often fails than succeeds in this aim; its effectiveness as therapy ” 
limited to a relatively small and select group of patients. If psyche 
analysis is defined as an attenuated form of the hypnotic relation 
ship, and if both represent a regression in the service of the E , 
why is the hypnotic process abandoned and replaced by anoth 
that presumably operates on the same principle? e 

A partial answer may be that successful analysis of the mi 
ence-defense in the hypnotic process is not altogether poss! 
whereas its resolution is possible in the psychoanalytic process: 
transference in hypnosis interferes with the two-phase process 
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g by regression followed by reintegration within the 
ference is not ‘real’, so that the way back to reality via 
ence object is blocked at its most critical point. Hence, 
on, all the requirements of a successful regressive adapta- 

met. Reality cannot be forced upon a patient by magi- 
From the results of experiments with hypnosis in therapy 
1 with Freud it seems—to quote a venerable Latin poet— 
m expelles furca, tamen usque recurret’3 


ALBERT A. ROSNER (NEW YORK) 


YSIS AND PSYCHOTHERAPY, SELECTED PAPERS OF FRIEDA - 
REICHMANN. Edited by Dexter M. Bullard, M.D. Fore- 
by Edith V. Weigert, M.D. Chicago: The University of 

© Press, 1959. 350 pp. 


ler took over Germany, the physicians who found refuge 
America were bound to affect our current psychiatric prac- 
than any other specialty of medicine, our psychiatric 
ere suffering from a shortage of staff, not only quantita- 
qualitatively. Our top mén here, never lacking in ability 
elcomed the revolution brought in by the refugees, whose 
stored professionalism to the lower echelons and whose 
umed a relationship between practice and theory. 
acteristic of these refugee traits was Frieda Fromm- 


“ichmann’s added contribution was specific and peculiar 
Teaders of this book will immediately and gratefully 
er experiences in the treatment of schizophrenics had 
; Contrary to an early formulation of Freud's, that her 
capable of transferences and that therefore they could 
Y treated. Freud redefined his views on secondary 
1 1926, but it took many years before his newer concept 
into clinical practice, Fromm-Reichmann was a con- 
strator of this change. Standing almost alone in the 
at that time, the balance she held between her re- 
Yeasons, between practice and theory, appealed equally 
d to those who shared her goal while using techniques 


is driven out with a fork, it will always return.’ 
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Her techniques arose naturally from her sincerity and sensitivity, 
For example, her recognition of the importance of the initial inter- | 
view came straight out of her readiness to accept transferences, 
which is of course the royal road to eliciting them. Her warning 
against insincerity, against trying to manipulate the patient-doctor 
relationship, was as superfluous for her as it is still needed by some 
others. Likewise, she had no undue fear of giving inexact interpre 
tations; for in offering interpretations she and her patients knew 
that she was not aggrandizing herself. 

Of all that she wrote on the subject of technique, the following 
statement is as characteristic of her, as persuasive as any that comes 
to mind: ‘. . . failure to understand a patient should not be looked 
upon as a result of unfamiliarity with the schizophrenic’s means of 
communication per se. . . . The psychiatrist should learn to accept 
the fact of the potential meaningfulness of schizophrenic commu- 
nication, and to resign himself to the fact that his ability to catch 
on to it is limited.’ The clear inference is that not to grope omnipo: 
tently for the content every single time is to offer a patient that - 
opportunity for pause after his utterance, which alone can inoculate 
him against the anxiety which gave that utterance its peculiar form. 

Since it is always easier to exercise one's talents than, to explain 
them, Fromm-Reichmann sometimes puts the reader in a better 
position than she is herself to understand her effectiveness at a given 
point. Thus Arlow? is undoubtedly correct when he states: ‘In this 
connection, I would submit that Dr. Fromm-Reichmann’s comment 
to the patient who shouted, “Best, best, best! Why do you always 
have to get the best?” was more than an interpretation of content It 
was also an acceptance of the patient's competitive hostility, an 4° | 
ceptance which proved most reassuring to the patient’ (p. 117). M 
that same volume, Robert C. Bak adds scientific thoroughness to 
several of her ideas, while discussing another paper: ‘Is it not pe 
sible that the agreement with the patient is a highly potent factor 
It would certainly correspond with my views on the therapists 
attitude that I expressed in 1943, when I had the privilege b 
discuss Dr. Fromm-Reichmann's paper and advocated that the thera 
pist should represent a narcissistic object, appearing as part of 

1 Arlow, Jacob A.: Quoted in Psychotherapy with Schizophrenics. A Symposium. [ 


Edited by Eugene B. Brody and Fredrick C. Redlich. New York: Internation 
Universities Press, Inc., 1952. 
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patient because there is no object cathexis possible’ (p. 203). 

But these examples are only a measure of how stimulating Fromm- 
Reichmann was, how clear were her presentations, and how founded 
in clinical sense were her formulations. 


EDWARD E. HARKAVY (NEW YORK) 


| 

OBSERVATIONS ON DIRECT ANALYSIS. The Therapeutic Technique of 
Dr. John N. Rosen. By Morris W. Brody, M.D. With Forewords 
by John N. Rosen, M.D. and O. Spurgeon English, M.D. New 
York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1959. 104 pp. 


In this short book, Brody takes a direct look at "Direct Analysis'. 
He comes well equipped for his task since he is a staff member of 
Temple University, director of resident training and a training ana- 
de atthe Philadelphia Psychoanalytic Institute. He is also the leader 
[since 1957) of a seminar conducted at the Institute for Direct Analy- 
sis (Dr, English is the director) where he has observed John Rosen 
‘work. Brody's book is a masterful example of the methodology 
ind technique of analytic observation and its use as a tool in the 
-iMestigation of psychotherapeutic techniques. It also gives an ex- 
ent description of an interesting technique, reporting it briefly 
Precisely. It is a pioneer work in an attempt to explain the 
tials of the psychotherapeutic process. In this respect Brody's 
kis much more than an excellent report about Rosen's treatment 
psychotics, 
: Tody Summarizes his interpretation of Rosen's technique thus: 
/'OSis in its manifest content is a nightmare in which forbidden 
£5 are so well disguised that the psychotic does not awaken. Un- 
the latent Meaning of the illness, and the patient will (or may) 
j from his sickness, A picture of Rosen's 'frontal assault' is then 
sented, The therapeutic task is to help the patient feel less fear 
Built about unconscious forbidden impulses, and to displace 
Built and shame upon the fact of being sick. Past observers have 
mot dificult to explain ‘direct analysis’ because the importance 
ming the sense of guilt from the unconscious impulses to the 
ing psychotically sick was not recognized. It is designed to 
T fy the Patient’s superego so as to break his previous identifica- 
à E: to establish new introjects. Previous commentators were 
Ware of Rosen's single-mindedness of purpose when he treats a 
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. patient. He never deviates from telling the patient: ‘You are crazy; | 
this is shameful behavior; stop acting in this shameful, crazy way. | 
'The patient is made to feel less guilty about his unconscious and 
more guilty about being psychotic. Although it is not acceptable to 
be crazy it is a distinction to have been crazy. Rosen never sounds 
more convincing than when he asserts that only in psychosis does 
one achieve intimacy with the unconscious. This is claimed to bean 
unusually valuable experience and consistent help in the therapy is 
given by former patients who have recovered from psychoses. 

This book is also an enormously stimulating contribution to the 
discussion of many controversial issues of current psychotherapeutit 
techniques. The topics range from the initial interview to the termi- 
nation of therapy; from the task of awakening the patient from his - 
psychosis to consideration of the external setting of direct analysis 
The group is an essential part of the setting for direct analysis. The 
group, which includes observers, represents a mother image. There 
are a few restrained attempts to conclude what the therapeutic tedi: 
nique means to Rosen who plays the central role opposite his patient. 
A short chapter on the special management of dream material c0 
cludes the book. 

In a few words of introduction, Dr. Rosen states that he could 
not always appreciate the inquisitorial fervor with which Dr. Brody | 
pursued his investigation. However, a feedback mechanism soon | 
led Rosen to a broader understanding of the principles of his ow? 
technique and enabled him to improve it. Dr. English states In the 
introduction that this book by Brody is the first of five reports 
It is hoped that the volumes to come will be on an equally high 
level as this first report on a truly analytic teamwork. 

MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY mu) 


SIGMUND FREUD'S MISSION. AN ANALYSIS OF HIS PERSONALITY AND be 
FLUENCE. By Erich Fromm. New York: Harper & Bross 1959 
120 pp. 


Fromm has written this book on the assumption that understanding 
and analyzing the creator of psychoanalysis will throw true an 
on ‘its achievements and defects’. He feels the time has come fF 
‘objective’ biography of Freud. He considers Jones's three volu 
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to be an idolizing, naive document by a disciple who could not bear 
lo face negative, undesirable qualities in his master. Lama 
In contrast to Jones's biographical method of eliciting Freud's 
personality from his work and letters, Fromm abuses such material 
o advance his personal theory about Freud and his mission. 
The ten chapters of the book contradict one another. When the 
facts do not agree and truth cannot be distorted to accord with his 
theory, Fromm reaches for thé unconscious and resorts to specula- 
tion and interpretation. By abusing the tools of analysis, he manages 
ih one paragraph to prove that Freud was helpless and. overde- 
pendent; in the next that he is provokingly authoritarian. He charges 
him both with passionate love and inability to love. 
Fromm's undynamic approach, compounded with *wild analysis', 
Meals little about Freud but a great deal about this interpreter. To 
Fromm, Freud's statement, *My character is little suited to the role 
Mù protected child. I have always entertained a strong desire to be 
strong man myself’, is proof of Freud's repressed and unresolved 
Mi dependence on his mother. Freud's relationships with Breuer, 
Adler, Jung, Ferenczi are all dependencies on the mother, 
ced to men. Although Freud at one time regarded Jung as 
son and intellectual heir, Fromm decides that Jung was a mother 
8e to whom Freud clung and whom he dropped when his de- 
Cy needs were frustrated. 
mm theorizes that Freud had a pathological mother attach- 
Which he not only concealed from the world but from himself. 
w concedes the discovery of the cedipus complex as a basic 
bution, but he treats it as the result of repression and re- 
Mace and as Freud’s inability to face the overwhelming impact of 
s TODgest drive in man—Fromm’s own great ‘revelation’—the 
2E 0 be nursed by ‘Mother’. 
x 9ughout the book Freud's theories are interpreted as ex- 
Arons and rationalizations of his character disorder and personal 
ime |, L6 fact. that. psychoanalysis. developed as. an. empirical 
it, edon clinica] data, is ignored. 
Puzzles Fromm that the discoverer of infantile sexuality did 
1.6 à sex maniac, but lived an exemplary life of supreme 
e. He is indignant that Freud, an ardent lover in his youth 
m tempted to put his love above his career, became a scientist 
ted the largest part of his libidinal life to his work. Fromm 
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considers Freud's concepts of female sexuality insulting to the fair 
sex, born of the need to devaluate women. Fromm quotes Freud's 
response to the plea of a young American colleague for equality of 
the sex partners: ‘Equality of the partners is a practical impossibility, 
There must be inequality, and the superiority of the man is the 
lesser of the two evils.’ This is proof to Fromm that Freud expressed 
the patriarchal prejudices of his time; yet elsewhere he classifies 
Freud as a rebel. 
~The last chapters are devoted to ‘the quasi-political character of | 
psychoanalysis’. Fromm sees in Freud a frustrated political leader 
who has subserved his science to tyrannical ambition. He concede 
Freud insisted that psychoanalysis is a branch of science and nota 
Weltanschauung, but Fromm ‘can only come to the conclusion that 
this is what Freud consciously believed, and what he wanted to be | 
lieve, while his wish to have founded a new philosophical, scientific | 
religion was repressed and thus unconscious'. As proof he declares 
that Freud's ardent wish to protect his work has no counterpart in 
the history of science. | 
There are probably two reasons why this book has been so favor 
ably received in some quarters: first, Fromm, like others before him, | 
needs to minimize the significance of the sexual instinct in huma? | 
development; second, the great man, whose very existence is dis 
quieting, is reduced to the status of a dependent child craving for 
‘Mother’. 


YELA LOWENFELD (NEW YORK) 


JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD. By Erwin R. Goode | 
nough. Bollingen Series XXXVII, Vols. I-VI. New york: 
Published for Bollingen Foundation Inc. by Pantheon B 
Inc., 1953, 1954, 1956. 


When I set out to review the first six volumes of this series I did #0! 
realize the magnitude of Professor Goodenough's monumental 
“Two further volumes have appeared in the meantime, and ixi 
more are still to come. Rarely has a task proved more rewarding i 
one interested in the history of psychology and symbolism, but rare 
has a review proved so difficult. It is wellnigh impossible to con! 
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} the essence of these volumes in sufficiently condensed yet compre- 
hensive form. 

In an article published some time ago, the author referred to the 
discovery of the decorations on Jewish graves and synagogues of 
the Greco-Roman period as perhaps even more important than 
that of the Dead Sea scrolls. Although theologians may disagree 
with that view, these discoveries and their systematic presentation 
‘by Professor Goodenough are one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to understanding of the universality of symbols. The various 
theories and explanations based upon the breach of the Jewish 
Prohibition of image-making are of little relevance here. Most inter- 
Gting, from the psychologist's point of view, is the choice of specific 
‘Symbols revealed by these findings. 

first three volumes, published in 1953, comprise an arche- 
cal description and illustrations of Jewish tombs and syna- 
gues of the Greco-Roman period in Palestine and in the Dias- 
Pora, Included are all the ornaments and objects found there, such 
A water basins, ossuaries, sarcophagi, lamps, coins, glasses, charms, 
me amulets, The purpose of these initial volumes is the methodical 
ipilation and presentation of symbols used by the Jews of the 
» to prepare for analysis of the individual symbols in later vol- 
Starting with the basic contention that the Helleffization of 
tianity became possible because ideas of the pagan world had 
d their Way into Judaism, the author proposes to show that 
1 Pagan elements were not borrowed for the simple purpose of 
jp ition but held active symbolic meaning for the Jews. In order 
qp Iove this thesis, he first subjects to systematic review the remains 
wm art that archeology has recovered. 

a the fourth volume, published a year later, Goodenoügh ex- 

E his method of evaluating symbols and then starts the detailed 
the..." specific symbols from the Jewish cult. He finds that in 
bo 80gues and graves the Jews obviously favored certain 
bols and avoided some others, confirming his original belief that 

I they used was chosen not for its decorative appeal but for its 
Mibolic value to themselves. These borrowed motifs held real 
E for the Jews as symbols, the values of which they had 
ghly Tudaized by giving them Jewish explanations. Had 
E failed to do so, had they used them in pagan ways with pagan 
ETES the Jews would not have been able to remain Jews. Goode- 


| 
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nough hypothesizes that these symbols meant much more to the 
Jews of antiquity than they mean to Jewry today because the ancient 
Jews read pagan mysticism into them. 

He next proceeds to examine his hypothesis by analyzing such 
Jewish symbols as the Menorah, the Torah Shrine, the Lulab and 
Ethrog, the Shofar and the Incense Shovel. His examination leads 
him to conclusions that find no support in orthodox Judaism: al- 
though it has been recognized that Jewish borrowings from pagan 
symbolism are for the most part funerary symbols, Goodenough is 
the first to emphasize that synagogue worship at the time of those 
borrowings must have been oriented in mysticism and the hope of 
life after death. That the use of such symbols was not confined to 
tombs, but extended to the synagogues, indicates to him that 'synz- 
gogue worship was concerned with life after death in a sense far 
beyond anything that appears in synagogue worship under rabbinic 
guidance’, The author has compiled a formidable array of evidence 
to support this thesis. His views on the psychology of religion, which 
he unfolds in the context of this same volume, will be discussed Tater. 

Volumes five and six (1956) are devoted to scrutiny of three major 
religious symbols: fish, bread, and wine.! These are traced as they 
moved from religion to religion, always acquiring new interpreta- 
tions yet always retaining their universal values. In particular the 
fish, befóre its adaptation as a Jewish symbol, represented an mM- 
portant symbol of immortality and fertility throughout Egypt 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and, to a lesser degree, Greece. Here i B 
possible barely to summarize the gist of Goodenough's impressively 
detailed research on the symbolic values of fish, bread, and wine 

Describing an Egyptian tomb from the Hellenistic period, 
which a fish replaces the usual soul-bird, he infers that in ne 
representation the fish stands for Osiris, phallus, giver of life, ani 
immortality. In Mesopotamia, the fish figured as a fertility and also 
as a funerary symbol; in both connotations it is a life symbol. The 
author remarks that symbols of fertility and phallic symbols wet? 
often identical and that the fish may have had phallic significance 
from the beginning. He prefers, however, not to interpret this mean 
ing in the psychoanalytic sense, but suggests that the fish referred t? 
2 Volumes seven and eight (1958) must be deferred for later review. One de 
with the bull, the lion, the tree, and the crown; the other, with primarily e 
symbols and with psychopomps. 
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| source of life rather than to the individual human 
human sexuality. In Syria fish served as a ritualistic food; 

on was believed to unite the faithful with their goddess 
n heaven. The fish seems to have had little religious sig- 
reece during classical times. In the Roman Empire, 
fering of fish for the dead was adopted from Eastern 
any tombstones and lamps decorated with fish, dating 
Roman period, are thought to be Christian but are actually 
an origin. Modern survivals of fish symbolism are found in 
a and Syria; in these regions the fish often is used as an 
Significantly, in communities where there is a Jewish 
‘itis pre-empted as a Jewish symbol. Jewish fish lore certainly 
tes Mahomet, but fish serves as an active talismanic symbol 


le pious man was proverbially compared to a fish who 
a nly in his native element. Moreover, Jewish tradition 
this ‘little fish’ with the ‘great fish’, Leviathan, symbolizing 

of the Messianic age when it will be caught and its kosher 
to the faithful. This saving power of the fish’s pure flesh 
Who eat it is a constant theme from paganism to Judaism 
"üristianity. Such continuity of the symbol and rite of the fish 
yas made possible only by Jewish and, later, Christian reinter- 
us to the Jews of that era eating the fish represented a 
g in the divine power which would be fully manifest 
ic age, and in which each faithful Jew placed his hope 
m and future life. In Christianity, both symbol and 
Ue to express the same hope and faith, although the 

es’ here swim not in the Law but in the water of baptism: 
to the next symbol, bread, Goodenough centers his 
d the equation of ‘round objects’ with loaves of bread. 
dered likely that certain ‘round objects’ found on Pales- 
$ Menorahs, and other objects are representations of 
ound objects’ frequently are symbols of light, bread 
€ light are equated and identified. The 'round object 
lyph for Ra, the sun god of the ancient Egyptians. 
sp bably With the double connotation of sun and bread, 
to the Egyptian ceremonial cake used as a burial offer- 
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ing. Concentric circles are frequently found on Greek vases, where | 
they seem to represent the sun; the form of these ornaments points 
to Greece's heritage from the East. In Coptic art, many tombstones 
show the 'round object' placed at the head of a cross. Here the 
Egyptian ankh, the symbol of life (especially of life as it flows in the 
divine light stream), was deliberately adapted into the cross, the 
crucifix: Christ is represented on it in the form of the holy wafer 
of the Eucharist. That the Jews had a sense of sanctity with regard 
to bread is strongly suggested by the fact that they used ‘round | 
objects’ so commonly to represent bread, as the pagans had done 
and the Christians did later. Such direct transition of a symbol | 
indicates a continuity of value. The bread offered in sacrifice to the 
gods was a form of communion with them; the same symbolism 
remains attached to the Christian Host. Between these pagan and 
Christian usages stands the Jewish 'round object'; indeed, baskets 
of bread in the Jewish form became the Christians' favorite way of 
representing the bread of heaven. [ 
Further connection is provided by the symbolic value attaching 
to 'first fruits. In Judaism they were proverbially a symbol of im 
mortality, perhaps of some special saving principle or being, which 
Christianity came to identify with the Savior who brings redemp: ! 
tion, which is equivalent to immortality. Thus, the author strongly l 
suspects, the Jews may have felt that by the blessing of bread and 
wine they received more than physical nourishment, and that bread 
for them became the ‘bread from heaven’. The values in both 
religions today are amazingly similar, and it seems more reasonable 
to assume that early Christianity adapted an old Jewish usage for 
the Eucharist than vice versa. 2 
Wine carries the symbolic meaning of divine fluid. The remains 
of ancient Jewish art present wine in purely pagan forms, and o 
same pagan forms reappear as the most important group of symbo 
of early Christianity. In Judaism and Christianity alike, wine © j 
be represented as the wine, cluster of grapes, cup, wine jar; baske 
of grapes, vintage scenes, wine press. In Christianity the holy drin 
was further portrayed in scenes which probably had their ong’ 
also in Jewish art. Wine was a deeply symbolic element already 7 
the period of the early Maccabees; and by the time of the cod 
tion of the Temple, the vine was lavishly represented. On. the we 
of its archeological appearance it suggests at once a mystic sy™ 
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and a reference to an actual sacrament, precisely as it later was in 
Christianity. 

The author brings rich observations on symbolic uses of the 
‘divine fluid’ throughout Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt. The late 
Hittites associated immortality with the grape, as shown on the 
tombstone of a married couple where the man holds a bunch of 
grapes. This funerary representation remained customary for many 
centuries and was found on a Jewish tombstone. To explain the 
psychological urge that prompted such ritualistic practices originally 
and caused them to continue basically unchanged even to the pres- 
tnt, Goodenough suggests that the satisfaction arises from a par- 
ticipation of the individual in the divine. 

The Ras Shamra poems of early Semites in Syria describe a fer- 
tility ritual which Gaster called the prototype of the Israelite Feast 
of Weeks (Pentecost) when the first fruits were offered. By the 
seventh century before Christ these mysteries became concentrated 
in the person of Adonis; still later, they were associated with Diony- 
sus, and as such they were replaced only by Christianity. In the 
traditional Adonis cult, the fertility of the water flow was definitely 
Visualized as a phallic flow from the gods. The fluid of the river 
Was not merely the giver of crops, it represented a god who was also 
à savior and the giver of immortality to men. . 

In ancient Egypt, representations of the vine appear from early 
limes, continuing without interruption into the Hellenistic period. 

Mesopotamia, however, the symbolic references to fluid in gen- 
fal are much more illuminating than those to wine. A fluid of some 
Sort, but not necessarily a specific one like wine, had to be furnished 
D the dead if they were to hope for immortality. The fluid was 
“presented as the spermatic flow from the divine phallus. In all 

oe civilizations, the meaning of the divine stream found clearest 
weression through their treatment of this aspect of religion. 
at rc it Was envisaged in terms of water or of the sun, the stream 

+. invariably signified the stream of fertilizing divinity which 
E new life and birth. A stream of fluid is presented that is 
ES and phallic and, in both senses, the source of life: agri- 
iœ ^» Toyal, and eternal. It seems likely that despite the utter 


E. nce in approach and imagery, this stream was for the Egyp- 


teen What ‘grace’ later was for the Christians; the two concepts 
48 closely similar in their psychological value for the devout 
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as they are different in their symbolic presentations. " 

Goodenough has devoted a great deal of study and thought to the 
psychology of symbolism, and displays wide erudition $n discussing 
this aspect. He finds depth psychology indispensable for the analysis 
of his material, but does not commit himself to any specific system 
or school of thought. Susanne Langer’s distinction between ‘con- 
notative’ and ‘denotative’ thinking, which is largely a differentiation 
between verbal and nonverbal thought, seems to appeal to him 
particularly. He emphasizes these two types of thinking in contem- 
porary life; namely, the ‘denotative’ in science and the ‘connotative’ 
in art, poetry, and music. Likewise Langer’s idea that symbols of 
religion are nature symbols meets with his full agreement. However 
he does not share her view that the conflict between religion and 
science is a conflict between connotative and denotative thinking. 

In his discussion of religious symbols the author shows how they 
could pass from one religion to another because they did not carry 
literal meanings. By taking over such symbols while rejecting the 
myths of the pagans, Jews and Christians were demonstrating a 
continuity of religious experience. Thus both Christianity and 
Judaism rejected Dionysus ‘with horror’, but they preserved his 
symbols. There is a definite meaning inherent in a religious symbol, 
which to the devout is as expressive and as direct as verbal language. 

The religious symbol, however, is not only a direct purveyor of 
meaning, ‘but also a thing of power, or value, operating upon us to 
inspire, to release tensions, to arouse guilt, or to bring a sense of 
forgiveness and reconciliation’. We may love a symbol or hate ay 
but ‘as long as it is a symbol we register its message, feel its powers 
Symbols have a way of dying, of losing their power and becoming 
mere decorations, but they also can come back to life with the same 
power that was invested in them before. A new movement usually 
revives one of the primordial symbols rather than inventing a neW 
one. In its migration, however, the symbol may acquire different 
meaning. There is a lingua franca in the history of religious sym 
bols, which consist primarily of abstract signs and not of mythologi- 
cal scenes. 

The eclectic approach, unfortunately, does not always make AS 
consistency. Goodenough, who explicitly refuses to accept the Jung 
ian concepts of a collective unconscious and of archetypes, foun 
himself so ‘deeply affected’ by the force of the basic symbols he 


studied that he has 'great sympathy with those who insist upon 
their inherent potency’. 
On the whole, he tends to rely considerably upon classical psy- 
choanalytic concepts. It is true that he rejects the concept of libido, 
replacing it by a more general philosophical principle of ‘life urge’ 
reminiscent of the Bergsonian ‘élan vital’. He likewise rejects the 
universality of the cedipus complex. Nevertheless, he unfolds views 
on the psychology of religion that unmistakably reflect the psycho- 
analytic theory of infantile development; step by step, he shows how 
the evolution of religions parallels the maturation of the individual. 

Using this method, he explains the phenomena of identification 
with the mother figure (the unio mystica) and the formation of the 
superego through complete submission to the father (God). "To the 
original pure nostalgia for complete gratification has been added a 
sense that the price of gratification is obedience to laws, social and 
ritualistic, while the concept of the mediator has made its highly 
important appearance.’ These are the conditions, Goodenough be- 
lieves, underlying Judaism 'in which the mother element has 
become quite unrecognizably obscured in the dominant pattern of 
the relation between a boy and his father. Here the individual is 
given the rewards of this life and the next strictly on the basis of 

ence," 
Very interesting are his speculations on the development of the 
Judeo-Christian religions and rituals as being based on the ‘life 
ge, the quest for fertility and immortality. 
“spite his attempt to construct a conceptual framework more 
Appropriate perhaps, in his view, for a history of religion than the 
foncept of libido, the author found himself ‘driven with relentless 
ity to identical explanations, and to ascribing identical 
phus to all the symbols—driven not by my predilections but by 
evidence itself. The basic value . . . appeared definitely an erotic 

m was the major element all the symbols had in common.’ 
ET » his reluctance to accept the libido theory may be due only 
e familiarity with its clinical applications. This would 


explain his misunderstanding and rejection of the concept of 
limation 2 
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2 
TM interesting to mention in this connection that Goodenough refers to 
- Smbor nd steps in the historical development of religion: ‘At first the sex 


the instrument of literal fertility magic to bring crops, as when a 
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Coming back to Goodenough's scholarly evaluation of religious 
symbols, this reviewer agrees with him that the search for original 
meaning in symbolism inevitably creates a tendency to oversimplily, 
As he says, there is every reason to suppose that religious symbolism 
in itself antedates by far even the earliest prehistoric relics, and that 
no analysis can hope to recover what Reik calls the ‘hidden dynamic 
melody’, This is why he refuses, for instance, to accept Reik's hy- 
pothesis that the Shofar is a symbol of totemistic origin. Rather, 
Goodenough believes that the Shofar may be connected with the 
legend of the Akedah. Looking at it, as he does, from the vantage 
point of the Greco-Roman period and the development of Christi- 
anity, it is not the oedipal killing of the father by the son, but the 
killing of the son by the father that would have originaged the 
eternal priesthood and permanent atonement. He cites some medie- 

* val Hebrew liturgical interpretations, according to which the sagt 
fice of Isaac was actually consummated,—an idea possibly grounded - 
in the doctrine of Christ's murder and resurrection, While this 
reviewer is not competent to judge the merits of either theory, from 
a psychoanalytic standpoint Reik's speculation has the advantage 
of profound consistency. In adhering to the Biblical version that 
not Isaac was killed but the ram, his totemistic interpretation fitt 
both the Shofar and the Akedah, 

This single example, out of a multitude that might have bets 
chosen, certainly demonstrates the extreme complexity of such à 
study, By the same token, it gives but a bare hint of the inestimable 
labor has spent in organizing and analyzing his richly 
varied, significant, and lucidly presented material. He insists that 
the psychological discussion plays only a secondary role in this work. 
and disclaims having made a major contribution to psychology. Vf 
beyond doubt is his success in showing that the combination of hie 
torical with psychological methods of investigation is able greatly 
to enhance our understanding of religious symbolism. And eve® 
if he has not solved the riddles inherent in the deeper strata 


figure of Priapus was placed in a garden, Later, the significance of man» #* 
experience as a door to greater personal life came increasingly to be felt, amd 9 
symbols or acts were used as open means to achieving unity with the deity, alt 
or female, Finally, all conscious reference to the sexual act was eliminated, 
the overtly sexual pictures and rites were abandoned, so that religion 
achieve the “higher” gratification.’ 
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language, for years to come his work will serve psychologi- 
research and be as fresh an inspiration and as rich a source of 
as it was for this reviewer. 

frame befits the contents. Indeed, the publishers deserve to 
congratulated on this outstanding edition. The volumes are 
by their format, binding, quality, exceptional in clarity 
and illustrations. The student and the bibliophile alike 

Mind the set a valuable addition to their libraries, 
4 PAUL FRIEDMAN (NEW YORK) 


DER BLINDEN VOM STANDPUNKT DER PHANOMENOLOGIE, TIEFEN- 
PSYCHOLOGIE, MYTHOLOGIE UND KUNST (Dreams of the Blind from 
_ the Standpoint of Phenomenology, Depth Psychology, My- 

thology, and Art). By Hans-Joachim von Schumann, Basel, 
Switzerland: S. Karger AG., 1959. 152 pp. 


i! major contribution to the phenomenology of dreams of the 
constitutes a summary of the author's clinical experience and 
in the graphic and musical arts, literature, philosophy, 
4 religion. The psychoanalyst will find stimulation on almost 
Page. Of unusual interest are five reproductions of drawings 
Paintings illustrating dreams of the blind, and a musical anal- 
Of the treatment of dreams of the blind in Stravinsky's CEdipus 
ky's Boris Godunoff, and d'Albert's Die toten Augen. 
in the polar night—vivid wish-fulfilling visual dreams and 
dreams resulting from living in prolonged darkness and in 
i monotonous environment-are similar to dreams of the 
There is also an instructive discussion of dreams of patients 
Organic brain disease whose vision itself is not affected but who 
disturbances in visual memory and apperception. 
tely the monograph has serious shortcomings which 
Rot deter the psychoanalytic reader but which vitiates its 
for other readers, particularly professional workers with the 
9f those in training for such work. Von Schumann's Tiefen- 
turns out to be a mixture of existentialism and Jungian 
with a solid endocrino-neuro-physiology. His rich ob- 
remain unintegrated, a cataloguing under this and that 
ical heading or field of study. He repeatedly finds his 
Observations confirmed in mythology and the arts, There is 
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Although the dreamer considers his experiences to be real, he 
nevertheless knows that he is dreaming and sleeping. The aware 
ness that he is asleep remains implicit; that he is dreaming maj 
be manifestly rendered by means of a dream within a dream. 
may occur when the dream goes astray and threatens to become 
incompatible with sleep. The fact that such diametrically opposi 
notions are maintained simultaneously is another characteristic. 
feature of the mind functioning in keeping with archaic patterns, 

There is an error in reasoning in the assertion that the continuity 
between dreaming and waking is only an apparent one and due to 
the same language being used to relate both dream and real event 
Language is merely a vehicle; it conveys thought and ideas. Bu 
ideation was present long before the acquisition of language. Dreams 
employ another vehicle to express ideas, namely, an archaic one 

The question of continuity between states of complete sleep an 
complete awakening can be decided in the affirmative on the basis 
of incontrovertible data. Falling asleep is a step-by-step diminution 
of differentiation of the mind which, implicitly, or explicitly, Te 
gressively recapitulates the phases of its development. In full sleep 
the organization of the mind approximates that of the mind of 
neonate. An immediate shift from being fully asleep to being full 
awake is as inconceivable as an immediate shift from being a neonalt 
to being an adult with no intermediate developmental stages. 

Dreams must remain compatible with sleep and if they are to live 
up to this function they must render our ideas in a disguised way: 
But to discuss this circumstance would exceed the framework of à 
book review as well as the scope of the monograph, which does not 
intend to deal with the ‘essence’ of dreaming. 

NICHOLAS YOUNG (NEW YORK) 


AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF PsycHIATRY. Two Volumes. Edited by sil- 
vano Arieti, M.D. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959- 2098 pP: 


Here at last is a compilation in the tradition of the German 
Handbücher: a comprehensive presentation of the best in modem 
psychiatric thought by acknowledged authorities in their respective 
fields. Dr. Arieti is assisted by a distinguished editorial Gol 
Kenneth E. Appel, Daniel Blain, Norman Cameron, Kurt 
stein, and Lawrence C. Kolb, but the credit of editorship prope , 
goes to Dr. Arieti. 
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To summarize the one hundred chapters is impossible; one can 
only enumerate some of the features. The comprehensiveness of 
the work is illustrated by the titles of the fifteen parts: General 
(historical, behavior, genetics, examination); Psychoneuroses and 
Allied Conditions; Functional Psychoses; Psychopathic Conditions, 
Deviations, Addictions; Psychosomatic Medicine; Childhood and 
Adolescence; Language, Speech, Communication; Organic Con- 
siderations; The Psychotherapies (chapters by Muncie, Goldstein, 
Rollo May, Jerome Frank and Florence Powdermaker, and Mor- 
tno); Psychoanalytic Therapies (Greenson, Kelman, Wolberg, Ruth 
Munroe, inter alia); The Physical Therapies (Horwitz, Kalinowski, 
Freeman, Hoch, and McGraw); Relations with Basic Sciences and 
Experimental Psychiatry; Contributions from Related Fields (psy- 
thology, cybernetics, philosophy, religion); Management and Care 
of the Patient; Legal, Administrative, Didactical, and Preventive 
Psychiatry (forensic, teaching, mental hygiene). 

Every effort has been made to present varying and also conflicting 
Points of view. In all, one hundred eleven authors participated—a 
Mücient guarantee of differences! Dr. Arieti says in the Preface: 
++. the book is offered as representative of American Psychiatry 
today ++.. Although most of the great psychiatric contributions 
mginated in Europe, in no country other than the United States is 

Such willingness to listen to, to try out, and evaluate all 
theories, methodologies, and techniques, and to absorb and find a 
Place for all or many of them.’ The work is a tribute not only to Dr. 

ti and the authors but to the breadth and scope of the volumes. 
= EB are of necessity large and the pages printed in 
dm Columns. The type is clear and easily readable; the binding 
E: Suited to ready handling. There are name and comprehensive 
bject indices. Each of the chapters is followed by a bibliography. 

Handbook is a valuable addition to every psychiatrist's library. 

WINFRED OVERHOLSER (WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


gu AND CLASS DYNAMICS IN MENTAL ILLNESS. By Jerome K. 
yers and Bertram H. Roberts. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
C» 1959. 295 pp. 


fg DPY melding of sociology and psychiatry is the second part 


there -ach Project carried out at Yale on the question of whether 
are class differences in the development, definition, manifes- 
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tation, and treatment of mental disorders. The first part of this 
work dealing with the prevalence of treated mental illness, types of 
diagnosed psychiatric disorders, and kinds of psychiatric treatment 
given as they vary from one social stratum to another is described 
in Social Class and Mental Illness by Hollingshead and Redlichi 
The epidemiological approach used in this report is here supple- 
mented by intensive case studies on fifty individuals diagnosed as 
schizophrenic and psychoneurotic from two subgroups of the popu- 
lation of New Haven. One of these was the lowest level of the 
white-collar category, some twenty-one percent of the total com- 
munity (Class III) and the other, the lower ranks of the semiskilled 
and unskilled, eighteen percent of the whole (Class V). All these 
patients were white and between twenty-two and sixty-six years of 
age. They were evenly distributed by sex, class, and diagnosis. The 
ethnic origins, housing, education, marital and family status Te 
ligious and community affiliations, leisure activities, and attitudes 
to life of both social strata are compared. 

Using a well-devised and tested technique, the investigators found 
that in Class III the lack of clarity of the parental roles, the rela 
tive maternal dominance and devaluation of the father, the year 
ing for upward mobility, and dread of loss of parental affection 
produced stress especially noticeable in the schizophrenic group. 
The harsh inconsistency of the physical control by both parents, 
the dread of aloof fathers, the neglect by overworked mothers, and 
the resentment from sibling competition and delegated control 0€ 
curred frequently in the etiology of cases from the slum homes of 
Class V. In both social groups, the withdrawn submission of the 
schizophrenic was associated with instability and disorganization 1n 
the home, lack of parental interest and affection, paternal nade 
quacy, and moody, severely neurotic, alcoholic, or psychotic par 
ents. This finding is compared to other studies which indicate that 
internal discord rather than the actual breaking up of the home $ 
trauma, since this means that the children can find neither emoUor 
support nor an example for behavior. These emotional character 
tics were present to a less degree in the histories of psychoneurotió 
as compared to schizophrenics. al 

In the light of these findings, it is readily seen how and why 


1 Reviewed in This QUARTERLY, XXVIII, 1959, pp. 272-274- 
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sty concerning parental objections to dating among girls 
bation among boys. However, the Class III girl had the 


Class V, physical abuses by men were the greater danger. 
LIII boys had greater difficulty in breaking home ties to estab- 
lves in a male role, while their Class V counterparts 
| the greater burden was in supporting their families. On both 


I mobility, which distinguished the middle as contrasted 
lower class, was significant in that it was found to be most 
the schizophrenic, less so in the neurotic, and least of all 
eir so-called normal siblings. The associated external 
were parental pressures for success, difficulty in social rela- 
"difficulty of identification with the parents, and parental 
bili ty to finance a higher education. However, lower class people 
amped by their ever-present worry about food and lodging, 
contributed to their tendency to dissociate themselves from 
ipation in school or other community activities. Their 
ms Were frustrated by the stark reality of their economic 
1, increasing that suspicion, hostility, and envy that fur- 
lated them from enjoyment of the society of their peers. 
focus of the inquiry then turns from consideration of the 
š of mental disorder to the experience of the malady itself. 
the families of neurotic middle-class patients and the pa- 
Ives were able early to recognize the symptoms, physi- 
lotional, as evidence of inner pathology for which help 
€ found, the lower class ignored such manifestations until 
ne unbearable. Then the middle class as a rule coóp- 
"and could be helped, the lower class resented therapy, since 
‘etted that their illness was of organic origin, and for the 
they responded poorly if at all. This was true too of 
iss hospitalized schizophrenics. These received treatment 
‘electric shock) only when the illness was well established, 
ble circumstance augmented by the patient's suspicious 
? the hospital authorities—a cultural inheritance—and to 
it indifference or neglect shown to them by their families. 
Other hand, the early admission, the approval of the fami- 
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lies of the hospital, the prestige of the patient’s social status, the 
attentiveness of the relatives all proved fortunate in the middle 
class. 

Possibly the greatest contrast between classes can be found in the 
actual symptoms shown by patients with both diagnoses, since these 
symptoms are integrated with patterns of daily life. Though every 
neurotic complained of increasing inadequacy, physical malaise, and 
disordered personal relationships, organic complaints were more 
frequent and intractable in the lower class. Emotional turmoil, the 
authors feel, is likely to be expressed somatically because of the 
heavy stigma attached to mental aberrations by this group. Among 
them quarrels and lawbreaking were frequent, as well as paranoia. 
The middle-class neurotic, perhaps reflecting his tyrannical up 
bringing, was likely to be enslaved by obsessions and rituals, and 
depressed by the contrast between his failure in life and the ideal 
of success with which he had been reared. Among schizophrenics, 
the middle class achieve and outstrip in delusion the goals for which 
they failed in reality, while the lower class are violent to excess. 

Thus the authors have demonstrated their belief that social class 
itself is not a direct cause of mental illness but contributes to the 
exposure to specific external pressures which may lead to the devel- 
opment of pathogenic internal stress. "This work, they believe, has | 
been a worthy steppingstone to further similar investigations, i 
example, an inquiry as to why one particular child in a family 
becomes ill. 

The findings and hypotheses, presented with an exactness and 
lucidity, are nevertheless often redundant. The style and format 
the book suggest that it has been designed for, and could very well 
be used as, a text for students of sociology. 


GERALDINE PEDERSON-KRAG (NORTHPORT, N. Y) 


MEDICINE AND ANTHROPOLOGY. The New York Academy of Medi- 
cine Lectures to the Laity, No. XXI. Edited by Iago Galdstom 
M.D. New York: International Universities Press, Inc, 195 
165 pp. 

The contributors to this book have cast a net which is vast enough 

to encompass the planet, but the catch consists mostly of small 


and large platitudes. m 
Since medicine has become 'much less of a humanistic P 
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of a scientific-technologic discipline’, and since it no 
whole man’ or views him in historical and socio- 


ical knowledge during the present century cannot be 
if this has resulted in types of specialization and 
n' which were alien to the philosopher-physician of 


ter or worse, specialization has its roots in science and 
fhere ‘mechanization’ leaves a gap in the doctor-patient 
the space is taken up to a considerable extent by psy- 
which does concern itself with 'the whole man' and 


divisions of anthropology, itself highly specialized, 
aluable insights and data to certain branches of medicine. 
desirable for humanists and social scientists to serve as 
ers in any problem where medicine alone is inadequate; 
instance they have been invited to become consultants, 
‘machina, to the medical profession as a whole and to 
ce. However, as Firth notes, ‘We anthropologists some- 
y have to be cautious lest some of our more enthusiastic 
lends flatter us into thinking we are greater than we 


8. H. POSINSKY (NEW YORK) 


(Y IN YOUNG CHILDREN. Volume I. Methods for the Study 
eronality in Young Children. 424 pp. Volume II. Colin— 

al Child. 267 pp. By Lois Barclay Murphy, et al. New 
Basic Books, Inc., 1956. 


| two volumes, Mrs. Murphy and her associates at Sarah 
Nursery School describe, with sample observations and a 
tudy’, the methods they used to evaluate the personali- 
chool children. 
t volume consists of a description of the methods em- 
h include observing the child alone or in a group and 
tively free and experimentally controlled. situations. 
| free methods are miniature life toys such as dolls, furni- 
and cars; sensory toys such as fur strips, colored skeins 
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of wool; musical toys, and painting and Rorschach tests, Mrs.. 


Murphy reports the play interviews and shows what aspects of the 
personality may be studied in this way and what such play may 
mean. Paintings were studied by Trude Schmidl-Wachner, who pre- 
sents a system of scoring resembling Rorschach methods. The Ror- 


schach tests were analyzed by Anna Hartoch without her having — 


seen the children. Two psychologists, L. J: Stone and Eugene Lerner, 
conducted the experiments in group play, experiments with bal- 
loons to gauge aggressiveness, and procedures designed to elicit 
responses to frustration. Evelyn Beyer, a teacher, reports observa- 
tions in the nursery school, 

Tn the second volume, these methods are applied to the study of a 
single ‘normal’ child, Colin. 

The results are rather disappointing. Instead of a clear picture, 
one gets a magnified, multifaceted image,—detailed and enlarged 
but distorted and difficult to comprehend. The reader is over- 
whelmed by a mass of data, some of it trivial. Here and there refer- 
ences to the child's home and family illuminate the otherwise iso- 
lated observations and give meaning to them. On the whole, the 
approach suffers from a strenuous effort to be objective which re 
sults in a frequently sterile overcategorizing and overanalyzing of 
data. 

The descriptions of methods may, however, be of value to teachets 
as illustrations of ways of observing children. Psychologists may also 
find suggestions for possible investigations. 

ISIDOR BERNSTEIN (GREAT NECK, N. Y) 


in Symbolic Logic of the Characteristics of the System UCS or the 
System UCS. Ignacio Matte-Blanco. Pp. 1-5. 
+ 


of schizophrenic thinking lead Matte-Blanco to believe that all 
entation conforms to two principles, the first in agreement with 
logic, the second contrary to it. Unconscious thought follows either 
ciple or a mixture of the two, never the first alone. According 
totelian) principle, an individual thing is treated as if it were 
a class. This class is treated as a subclass of a more general class, 
» According to the second principle, the converse of any relation may 
identical or symmetrical with the relation, For example, if John 
ther of Peter, the converse is: Peter is the brother of John. The 
which exists between them is symmetrical, because the converse is 
ith the direct relation. But if John is the father of Peter, the con- 
ter is the son of John. In this case, the relation and its converse are 
In symbolic logic, this type is called asymmetrical. The uncon- 
5 to treat any relation as if it were symmetrical. 
acement, we witness the simultaneous action of these two principles. 
Object and the object onto which displacement takes place are 
ments of a class. For example, all father figures are treated as if 
ingerous, This would not suffice without the action of the second 
€ unconscious not only treats them as possessors of something in 
“also as if they were identical. 


of the Identical Twin as Reflected in a Masochistic Compul- 
at. Pierre Lacombe. Pp. 6-12. 


describes the successful analysis of a forty-one-year-old male identical 

by a severe obsessional neurosis with a masochistic compulsion to 
$ childhood relation to his twin was marked by intense preæœdipal am- 
ue to sibling envy. His twin brother was treated as the baby, being 
‘three minutes younger. On the cedipal level he was envious of the 
Whom he wanted the œdipal mother. His precdipal conflicts were 
against cedipal strivings. He cheated father and brother in 
E relationships as he felt they had cheated him in childhood. His 
ity with his twin led to conflicts of ego identity since he sought to 
from this bond, yet felt incomplete without it. The author used a 
arameter in this therapy, He gave sessions of two hours duration, 
tient felt cheated in the usual one-hour session since unconsciously 
clonged to his brother. He retaliated by keeping material from the 
€ two-hour session made him feel as if he were receiving his just due. 
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Liebestod Fantasies in a Patient Faced With A Fatal Illness. Bernard Brod- 
sky. Pp. 13-16. 


A cultured, attractive young woman on learning that she had leukemia 
attempted to ward off her fear of death with the fantasy of eternal union with _ 
her dead brother, It represented, among other things, the phallic wholeness of 
the father as well as the fusion with the good mother image. As a child, she 
had felt rejected by an aloof mother. In her cedipal strivings, she at first trans- 
ferred her affection to her father. He failed to live up to her ideals and also 
seemed fonder of her brother. Her libido finally rested with her brother, As 
children they had read Tristan and Isolde together. She was particularly im- 
pressed by Isolde’s wish to become united with Tristan in death. After het 
brother’s death, she developed leukemia which she attributed to guilt caused 
by incestuous fantasies. This psychogenic theory was also used by her to deny 
the seriousness of her illness and to employ the analyst to exorcise the demons, 


On the Continuation of the Analytic Process After Psychoanalysis, (A Sell- 
Observation.) Maria K. Kramer, Pp. 17-25. 


Kramer, by examples from self-observation, shows how the processes of ego 
transformation, after being initiated by psychoanalysis, continue without con 
scious volition. She assumes that the capacity to integrate unconscious conflicts 
can become an autonomous ego function peculiar to the analyzed. The non 
volitional nature of this autoanalytic function is demonstrated by the emergent 
of insight without intervention of the conscious will. " 

In Analysis Terminable and Interminable Freud recommends that an analyst 
be re-analyzed every five years. For emotional and practical reasons, this i$ 
seldom done, The alternative is a continuing self-analysis. This can be done if 
the resistances are not too strong, using the superego and ego ideal to play the 
role of analyst to the rest of the self as patient. The analyzed ego has acquired 
the new ability to use liberated countercathectic energies to gain further insight — 
"The increased ego mobility leads to the breakdown of defenses, This serves in 
place of the analyst's interpretations. Other ego functions such as mastery 
synthesis contribute to the motivations for and efficacy of self-analysis. 


The Contribution of Psychoanalysis to the Biography of the Artist. David 
Beres. Pp. 26-37. 


Biographical reconstruction cannot, with the tools of psychoanalysis, F? 
further than the stage of assumption. The writer docs not have available the 
patient himself to form further associations or correct faulty interpretations 
Furthermore, the analyst must guard against identifying himself with a 
object of his study. He must keep in mind his proper aim, elucidation of 
relation between the artist's life and his work, Here we are offered 
insight into the processes leading to creativity and imagination. ost 

There are many errors in biographical data. In modern examples, we ™ 
guard against the assumption that the artist’s conscious use of contents of oe 
is valid. Further difficulties arise when the analyst applies preconceived 


"under investigation. We must not assume a direct relation between 
y and the creative act. One must distinguish between the artist's 
| his gifts and capacity to sublimate. 
(s various theories pertaining to creativity, some favorably. He 
views by citing his writings on Coleridge. "The external experiences 
ter into the creative act to an important degree, but as the day 
f the dream they are secondary to the unconscious stimuli, the re- 
ntent, to which they are attached. The first is the province of the 
Ie second that of the psychoanalyst.’ 


asion of the Artist and Its Synesthetic Aspects. Felix Deutsch. 


lates on the origin of the creative passion of the artist and the 


led sensory perceptions of sensations and movements within our 
later formed into a body image. The body image is the precursor 
xepresentation. The choice of medium by the artist is based on the 

Of certain sensory modalities at an early stage of development when 
for handling a threatened reality should have been unlimited. At 
‘the ego brings into service another sensory faculty to compensate 
ly for the loss. This faculty then remains the supreme modality 
of primal conflict. In sculptors, it is the tactile sense. Once the 
established, it becomes re-enforced in subsequent phases of develop- 


creation, ego, id, and superego become united; this unity gives 
© the power and passion necessary for the resolution of the unconscious 

En act of creation requires both the inspirational phase with use of 
infantile ego forces and the later elaborational phase with its mature 
ego functions. The work of art can never represent the final solution 
ippeasement of the unconscious conflicts lasts only during its creation. 
artist this basic and successful means of exploiting and resolving 
il not be threatened by analysis. The writer supports his speculations 
tions from the lives of three artists, Rodin, Kollwitz, and Ambrosi, 


iphical Aspects of the Writer's Imagery. Mark Kanzer. Pp. 52:58. 


ds meaningful mainly in relation to the understanding of character. 
tion of character rests in turn on the study of inner motivations 
Psychoanalytic theory can be used to understand the writer's 
D as expressed in his works. As a projective technique, it can give us 
ight into his history, personality, and creative processes. We assume 
às in the manifest content of a dream, to be based on his par- 


Most suitable for analysis by this method. The records are used like 
s. Particular attention should be paid to repetitive preoccupation 
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with definitive themes. It is also most rewarding when we can compare ‘source 
material such as personal notebooks or diaries with the author's studied crea. 
tions. Kanzer gives examples of the procedure, using abstracts from both litera: 
ture and analytic writings. He applies to the method the concepts of primary 
process, interplay between unconscious and preconscious derivatives, formation 
of symbols, functional phenomena, and formal elements. ` 


The Metapsychology of Pleasure. R. de Saussure. Pp. 81-93. 


De Saussure discusses the metapsychology of pleasure under four headings 

1, The organization of psychological energy under the pleasure-pain principle, 
Freud suggested that in infancy all desire is at first gratified by hallucinations; 
later the infant organizes a secondary system of inhibition and discharge, based 
not only on the reality principle but also on the more archaic pleasure principle 
and repetition compulsion. Inhibition is indispensable to secondary progess. It 
should be regarded as an instinctual activity with its own energy, purpose, and 
pleasure. Freud thought that the prime mover of our actions is a tension of 
desire that must be appeased; whereas de Saussure agrees with Edith Jacobson 
that pleasure consists in a maintenance of optimum tension through homeostasis, 

2. Study of pleasure as affect. Pleasure is associated with satisfaction of 
libidinal drives in relation to the object. It has a special quality derived from 
the erogenous zone associated with each level of development. The relation to 
the object is of paramount importance, The child experiences reactions of love 
and hate with regard to the object and himself. The development of ego and 
superego tempers these feelings in an effort to maintain the optimum tension - 
which we experience as the affect of pleasure. j 

3. The metapsychology of cure. Repressed complexes contain a libidinal 
drive, an aggressive drive set in motion by frustration, a charge of anxiety, and 
an element of guilt. This complex is projected onto a displaced external objet 
which becomes the object of a phobia; the ego avoids it in its effort to withdraw 
as far as possible from the unassimilated internal emotions. In the transferenct 
the frustration of not being loved induces a reliving of the past but the deriva: 
tives of the infantile complex do not encounter the hostilities of the external 
world and are even accepted with a certain sympathy. The growing insight inl 
their origins also decreases the patient's sense of guilt and anxiety. There is à 
new reorganization in the ego based more on the reality and less on the pleasure 
and repetition principles. 

4. The pathology of pleasure. In mental health, pleasure experienced by 
ego, id, and superego is harmonious with itself and with reality. In pathol 
pleasures, this is untrue. 


A Clinical View of Affect Theory in Psychoanalysis. Samuel Novey. Pp. 941" 


Freud too much centered his formulations regarding affects on the ee 
of anxiety, to the neglect of other aspects. Anxiety is not a typical affect ani 
not suited to serve as a model for theory of affects, Clinical experience sh d 
the manifold influence of affect. Novey, by numerous clinical examples, illustrat 
the impact of affect on behavior, communication, organic states, and 
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quntercathexis (mainly influenced by guilt and anxiety) on the instinct and 
on other affects. To speak of affects only as discharge processes derived from 
instincts minimizes the other important functions of affects as dynamic forces 
which constitute an essential part of the complicated metapsychology of the 


‘hind? 


An Investigation Into the Psychoanalytic Theory of Depression, Herbert 
Rosenfeld, Pp. 105-129. 

In an extensive review of the psychoanalytic literature pertaining to theories 
of depression, Rosenfeld was struck by the recurrence of certain themes. These 
were: the role of constitutional factors; the importance of aggression or increased 
ambivalence; the importance of oral elements, the role of introjection and 
identification; the importance of narcissism; the nature of the early object 
relations; the importance of processes of splitting of objects and the self into 
food and bad parts; the origin and nature of the depressive superego; the 
importance of certain infantile phases; and the relation of paranoia and mania 
o depression, He concludes that most writers agree on the importance of con- 
situtional factors, the role of aggression, fixation to some period in the first 
; the role of narcissism, and the importance of certain early object relations 
and mechanisms such as splitting of the mother into a good and a bad image. 
There is controversy about how the superego develops. The author favors the 
Kleinian explanation that the severity of the melancholic’s superego is due to 
the retention of sadistic impulses formed at the end of the first-year of life. 


5 


E. Predisposing Situation to Peptic Ulcer in Children, Elisabeth Garma. 
« 180-183. 

Following an earlier paper by A. Garma, the author regards peptic ulcer as the 
Psychosomatic consequence of an unconscious conflict with the bad internalized 
peer, This imago obliges the unconscious ego to injure the self through 
Perforation of the stomach or duodenum. The evil image originates in the first 
of life and is a talion of the child’s own developing sadistic orality. 
E An is afforded by traumatic experiences to which the ego may later regress 

ense against cedipal or genital problems. The analysis of a four-year-old 
ET With anorexia and vomiting, but no ulcer, is described. (The author's specu- 
ons Would have been more convincing had he had an ulcer) 


A Differentiating Mechanism of Psychosomatic Disorder. J. O. Wisdom. 
Pp. 134-146. 


Most theories of psychosomatic disease fail to account for the choice of somatic 
if the con Wisdom has before proposed that a disorder becomes psychosomatic 
Conflict involved is experienced in terms of tactile and kinesthetic. sensa- 
Ee than as visual imagery. Disorders such as diabetes are difficult to 
m d this basis. In the present paper, Wisdom enlarges his hypothesis to 
Yomati Ose psychosomatic cases that do not show guilt or anxiety. In all psycho- 
€ cases, there is some unconscious concept of an attack by an internalized 
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bad parent. The damage is caused not by the attack but by the body's reaction 
to it, which is real. Where anxiety and guilt are projected, the attack is 
experienced as an unjustified assault from without. There is a seeming absence 
of dependency needs in these patients. They think they have a right to com — 
plain and to secure assistance from the transference parent since their illness is 
due to no fault of their own. By this device the patient keeps his dependency 
on a maternal object while denying its existence. i 
JOSEPH BIERNOFF 


Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. V, 1957. 


A Study of the Preliminary Stages of the Construction of Dreams and Images 
Charles Fisher. Pp. 5-60. 


Subliminally perceived pictures are registered as memory images and appear 
to the subject during the period of ‘free imagery’ as formally and structurally 
similar, though often distorted, visual images. The images range from exad 
reproduction of the perceptual stimulus to distortions and condensations by | 
other recent memory images, childhood memory images, and unconscious wishes 
(hence their similarity to the manifest dream reported by the subject). The | 
appearance of such conscious imagery from subliminal recorded percepts de: 
pends in part on defensive activity. The author concludes that preconscious 
percepts outside of awareness are particularly apt to be utilized by unconscious 
wishes, Furthermore, conscious perception proceeds via three steps: preconsciout 
registration; contact with pre-existing memory schemata; and emergence into 
consciousness, the latter step being delayed only if the perceptual stimulus i 
subliminal. Distortions and condensation of the latter type of stimulus probably 
occur during the second of these three steps. Besides immediate entry into con: 
sciousness, there may be delivery into consciousness after a latent period, in the 
form of image, dream, or hallucination, or the registered percept may become an 
unconscious memory image per se. 


Denial and Repression. Edith Jacobson. Pp. 61-92. | 

Many borderline and psychotic patients produce conscious incestuous OF 
homosexual fantasies which not only mask more deep-lying and threatening 
fantasies, but also many vital childhood experiences, One fantasy denies another; 
it is characteristic of such patients that structural conflicts are replaced | 
instinctual ones, Such patients have vivid, circumscribed, and undis 
memories of childhood which cover up frightening and disappointing ep 
The author graphically illustrates by a case history the denial of anxiety di 
guilt. She then discusses ontogenetic, topologic, and structural aspects, and | 
adaptive function of denial, comparing and contrasting denial and repression 
stating that denial is ontogenetically older and a forerunner of repression. D 
acts fundamentally against any perception—be it external or of an idea of 
whereas repression opposes the instinctual drive per se. Denial acts 4 
signal anxiety once it has developed, and against the drive's ideational repre 
sentation; therefore, it can do no more than prevent preconscious ideas 
attaining consciousness. Structurally denial works only within the realm 


other ego functions, in particular reality testing and logical 


‘of a Photographer. Henry M. Fox. Pp. 93-107. 
of a man whose hobby and profession was photography is de- 
the overdetermination of this vocational choice is made explicit. 
gratified the patient's voyeuristic and exhibitionistic tendencies; 
of vision substituted for frustrated oral wishes. Photography was 
achieving active, visual focus on the external world; defensively, it 
controlling vision and of re-enforcing difficulties in differentiating 
ter reality. The camera was also incorporated into the patient's body 


‘describes two cases. One suffered from photophobia, pain over the 
ting. Her perceptions were inexact in regard to details and identi- 
features, During analysis she kept her eyes closed and covered them with 
ands, a Way of preventing herself from being overwhelmed by scoptophilic 
ibitionistic impulses. The second patient was sensitive to all kinds of 

ons which he reduced by smoking. Not only would the smoking 
vid impressions, but it also slowed his thoughts and his aggressive 
er contra, when he gave up smoking there was a hypersensitivity to 

1 


tic Study of Hypnagogic Hallucinations. Otto Sperling. 


of hypnagogic hallucinations were understood by analysis of the 
followed. The specific hallucinations in four different patients 
ball and point, a fleur-de-lis, a pentagon, and a feeling of crumpled 
the mouth. In each case the dream yielded memories of thumb, 
| fist sucking, and in the last instance also sucking the blanket cover. 
jories reached back to the second and third years and were concrete, 


Tepresentations of the sucking activity. 


fic Defense Met in Psychoanalytic Therapy: ‘Comes the Knight in 
or’. Alexander Grinstein. Pp. 124-129. Y 


per describes four cases who early in analysis offered to do a special 
€ analyst which promised material or professional gain for him. The 
ture of this behavior is described as a way of rendering the analyst 
On the patient and harmless The obvious aggression toward the 
also revealed. The author states that in these patients narcissistic 
tion of narcissistic and obsessive character traits predominated. 


s. Earl A. Loomis, Jr. Pp. 130-135. 
1 illustrates his experience with the use of checkers in the therapy of 
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children and adolescents. During the course of the game various resistances 
be uncovered and dealt with, and the underlying contents revealed. The game 
itself becomes a vehicle of communication between therapist and these patients, 


A Contribution to the Psychoanalytic Theory of Masochism. Rudolph M. 
Loewenstein. Pp. 197-234. 


In further refining and defining the behavior of the perverse masochist and 
the moral masochist the author discusses some of the necessary, if not sufficient, 
Psychological and developmental conditions for their inception. In the case of 
the perverse masochist some of these necessary conditions are passivity and the 
wish to be cared for and to be helpless, experienced as humiliation; the humilia- 
tion in turn is enjoyed as the active anticipation of that which is feared as pos- 
sibly occurring passively. The masochistic pervert during his masochistic behavior 
is never physically in danger and his partner participates in the experience which 
has qualities of play or make-believe. The transaction can be traced back to 
analogous childhood situations in which the parent of the opposite sex was in- 
duced to participate in an erotic game or fantasy with the child, but rebuffed 
or disapproved of these either by actual or imagined ridicule, threat, or punish. 
ment. Later this scene is re-enacted in suffering and actual physical insult which 
is, as already mentioned, never life-endangering. Thus the partner ‘annuls' or 
undoes the threat. 

In regard to the superego the perverse masochist is never self-destructive ot 
self-mutilating. The person who mutilates himself does so at the behest of a 
sadistic superego which makes him closer to a moral than to a perverse masochist, 
In both kinds of masochist another necessary condition is the early development 
of a behavior which the author calls ‘the seduction of the aggressor’, that is, 
behavior which initially incites scolding, disapproval, or fear, As soon as thee 
occur the child seeks by his behavior to change the parent's attitude to loving 
behavior. The role of aggression and the role of guilt feelings in the masochist 
are further discussed, and developmental situations are described in which 
aggression is turned upon the self for fear of object loss. 


The Psychological Significance of the Mirror. Paula Elkisch. Pp. 235-244 


The European clinical psychiatric literature makes many references to the 9 
called ‘mirror sign’, a behavioral event seen both in psychotic and neurotic Pe 
tients of which the author describes three cases, two adolescents and one child. 
In each case the patient would look at himself in the mirror whenever there bs 
fear of the loss of self or a fear of the loss of ego boundaries, thus relieving th 
fear. - 


On Pouting. Carl P. Adatto. Pp. 245-249. 


The author describes a case who during his analysis demonstrated pouting a 
a sullen affect. The latter expressed throttled anger. The pouting was eS 
sistence of a childhood behavior designed to evoke concern and attention t 
the mother, but was also an identification with the sullen father. It was furth 
more the expression of an oral confict, a way of communicating oral wi 


which otherwise were denied. 


"Meaning of the Corner. Samuel J. Sperling. Pp. 250-266. 
meaning of the ‘corner’ is seen as representing the perineogenital 
its parts. It may be a bisexual symbol. 


enon of ‘Ego Passage’. Edoardo Weiss. Pp. 267-281. 


menon of ‘ego passage’, defined as the process by which an ‘ego 
emalized to become an object representation’, is discussed. Here it 
noted that the term ‘object representation’ is not used in the sense 
and Jacobson. Thus ego passage implies some change in the 
tation’ that derived from a previous identification by virtue of 
ter object representations acquire some of the characteristics of the 
a man’s heterosexual love object has characteristics not only of 
also of his mother. The particular clinical examples which may be 
y use of this concept refer to the self-accusations of melancholic 
h contain not only reproaches against the ambivalently held object 
"reproaches for actions, or repressed wishes, that existed previously, 
accusations are in the form of hallucinations the patient no longer 
ty. In a manic episode which follows a melancholic state the ‘portion 
hich was persecuted by the superego’ becomes externalized; thus the 


y indicating that during development these may acquire positive 
ble) and negative (unpleasurable) ‘valences’. The repression of the latter 
‘the most important functions of the ego. He believes the earliest ap- 
of such self-representations occurs once some distinction between self 
ject has been made, undergoing continuous change, modification, and 
m during development. He further discusses under what conditions 
SelÉrepresentations may develop; how an animal phobia reveals the 
's perception of his self-representation; and the relationship of negative 

tion to ambivalence. What is not too clear, however, is whether 
is speaking only of the concept of ‘self-representation’ or also about 
pt of ‘self’. 


g and Pain, Truth and Negation. Stanley L. Olinick. Pp. 302-324 


Ultiple facets of asking a question and being asked are reviewed. A 
y be assertive, searching, inquisitive, and hence may gratify both 
and curiosity in the service of adaptation and mastery of the en- 
When a patient is asked a question by his physician, the latter may 
n an authoritative, intrusive, or domineering way toward his patient. 
either knows the answer or implies that he has the answer avail- 
he who is questioned either knows the answer or represses Or 
the defense is breached by the question there may be anxiety or 
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guilt. At times what is wished for is phrased as a question; therefore the assertion 
of the question is a way of denying a thought. 


Transient Psychotic Episodes During Psychoanalysis. May E. Romm, 
Pp. 325-341. 

Three cases considered suitable for psychoanalytic therapy by the usual criteria 
developed transient psychotic episodes during the course of the analysis, In one, 
the episode was characterized by increasing, severe jealousy of her husband and 
auditory hallucinations. In the second case, a somatic delusion was present; and 
the third became hypomanic and grandiose. In each case the psychotic episode 
was initiated by the emergence of conflicting, homosexual fantasies, 


Telephone Anxiety. Herbert I. Harris. Pp. 342-347. 

In each of four cases coming from diverse clinical groups, telephone anxiety 
was a manifestation of castration anxiety in patients in whom the cedipal attach- 
ment is unresolved. In this series the patients had seductive and aggressive 
mothers, and fathers who were passive and the target of the child's hostility, | 

The Transference in the Borderline Group of Neuroses. Adolph Stem. 
Pp. 348-350. 

In the analysis of patients with borderline neuroses there is a re-enactment 
in the transference of intense wishes to be cared for, loved, and nursed which have . 
remained unsatisfied from childrhood. The analyst must recognize these wishes 
and be ready to work with and initially supply them so that the transference 
phenomenon can develop, However, in this group there were great difficulties 
in the resolution of the transference, greater than in the neurotic patient. 


HERBERT WEINER 


Observations on the Psychological Function of Music. Heinz Koh 
Pp. 389-407. 

Kohut thinks that music involves the whole personality of the composer, p 
former, or listener. It is viewed as a source of libidinal satisfaction obtained ! 
an aim-inhibited and displaced manner, and as a nonverbal medium that lies 
outside the field of most structural conflicts. Thus, it allows for emotional &% 
perience, ego mastery, and an expression of rules to which one submits. Primary 
and secondary musical processes (rhythm and tune) are discussed as they M 
to the primary and secondary psychic processes. The author thinks that idi 
deeper layers of the superego are related to a preverbal acoustic sphere Mt 
can explain the effects of some forms of music. A case report is included in whi d 
the patient utilized musical activity for the relief of pregenital, libidinal, 27 
aggressive tensions. Kohut points out that music allows a controlled and Jimi 
regression which does not tax the secondary process in patients with ego ker 
and thus has therapeutic possibilities in schizophrenic conditions. The contro er 
temporary regressions which music fosters tend to prevent or counteract UP 


unication in Psychoanalysis and the Creative Proces: A Pardie, 
Pp. 408-423. 

regression in psychoanalysis results in emergence of the primary 

‘the initial phase of analysis and is compared to inspiration in the 

assive phase must be followed by active elaboration in order to 


distance (dissociation) for observation, yet in both the emotion 
ed and relived. The path from the unconscious to consciousness 
nt is viewed as a growing toleration of id drives through the transfer- 
tification with the doctor, and through superego changes. The poet 
to effect unconscious expression. Beres sees much in common in 
luctions, art, and myths, and uses excellent quotations from poets 
trate this. In addition to the ego's desire to objectify, Beres views the 
unication as the need to relieve guilt and anxiety through sharing 
"Art is communication of an emotional experience which re-creates 
ce in the audience. The patient and the artist both need an audi- 
gi presion of fantasies, synthesis of fantasies, and conviction of the 
b them. The analyst is seen as an active audience creating in his 
y! g 

images and affects of the patient, and must, like the poet, keep the 
emotions controlled within the demands of the ego. Interpretation is 
cing the synthetic function of the patient's ego. Analysis must 
art and involve conscious awareness as well as experience, whereas art 
Not understood. Without the equivalent of the zsthetic experience in 
t there is no conviction. This requires communication, but communica- 

ot explain the treatment. In art ‘communication achieves its most 
expression, the transmission of emotion, and this quality is shared in 
is... [and] is an essential part of the creative process that com- 


peutic Man Friday. Robert H. Koff. Pp. 424-431. 


"Robinson Crusoe' is analyzed as a disguised account of the world 
| tebirth, and world reconstruction fantasies of a paranoid schizo- 
ds Pointed out that Crusoe's efforts to return to society were 
nd involved a complete retreat to living within a cave until hisgman 
Koff regards Friday in the role of analyst. Crusoe at first regarded. 

à dangerous (cannibalistic) interloper, but then treated him as a slave 
use him as a bridge to escape from isolation. Finally he wanted 
ip and tested him out for his fealty. Friday accomplished a 
ange in Crusoe's superego which allowed him to be more accepting of 
impulses, An analogy is drawn to the methods needed to approach 
BI i ophrenics and some children: the analyst must be at first a willing 
“tablish contact with the patient, and then can help him to return to 
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Conscious and Unconscious Autobiographical Dramas of Eugene O'Neill, 
Philip Weissman. Pp. 432-460. 


Q'Neill’s posthumously released Long Day's Journey Into Night is viewed as 
conscious autobiographical material with screen memories and repressions, while _ 
Desire Under the Elms, published many years before, is viewed as its unconscious 
counterpart, The conscious dealing with biographical and autobiographical ma- 
terial apparently led to a neurotic inhibition of the union between artistic crea 
tion and communication as manifested by O'Neill's direction to delay publication 
for twenty-five years after his death. He had been unconcerned about publie | 
moral censure of Desire Under the Elms, yet himself morally censured Long 
Day's Journey Into Night. O'Neill apparently was guilt ridden due to his strong 
ambivalence toward his father and the revelation of his mother's narcotic ad- 
diction. With his tuberculosis, he apparently was identified with his mother in 
her illness, yet both of them denied any illness. 

Weissman views the artist as having a personal identity and a world (artistic) 
identity. When the artist creates from his personal identity, the product ha 
more stringent restrictions in the realm of communication. O'Neill was seen at. 
having an alternate aggressiveness and submissiveness toward his father. His 
tuberculosis stopped his overt acting out and shifted it to sublimated dramalit 
enactments, Desire Under the Elms, as an unconscious autobiography, is similir 
to free association which reveals the presence of fantasies and conflicts Jaler 
portrayed in Long Day's Journey Into Night. His sense of tragedy is seen by 
Weissman to result from his psychic conflicts. The artist's works are revi 
and Weissman has taken great pains to avoid unfounded speculation. The 
material produced from O'Neill's personal psychic conflicts appears to have been 
inextricably bound up with his great creative talent. 


Origin of the Creation Myth: A Hypothesis. Laurence D. Trevett, Pp. 461-468 


Most cultures have produced myths wherein the universe emerged from chads 
and light, sound, and form emerged out of darkness. These myths are similar W 
our concept of the infant’s early perceptions based on the study of the Isakowel 
phenomenon and Lewin’s dream screen. The darkness is viewed by Trevett ® | 
the baby's perception of the world. Out of this darkness comes perception of tht - 
mother-breast, the sounds of nursing, and the beginning of personal a 
which in the myths is equated with world creation. 


A Psychoanalytic Study of the Confessions of St. Augustine. Charles Kig 


man, Pp. 469-484. | 
The Confessions is regarded as an exhaustive and insightful study of the a 
by one of the great minds of history. Biographical material displays the 
hood of St. Augustine and describes the intense conflicts he had with his P' 
His writing is described as having the spontaneous quality of free associ list 
and Kligerman thinks that it clearly indicates the important role of € 
infancy in personality development. St. Augustine is viewed as having 
overstimulated as a child which resulted in a character type who sought 
stantly to master his overwhelming tension yet never found adequate d 
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Hs possessive mother did not permit him to identify with his father and insisted 
it he relinquish sexuality in favor of the church. Kligerman points out that 
ciously this meant that he should belong to his mother forever. The 
in this conflict and his efforts to defy his mother are described in detail. 
included a direct re-enactment of the story of Æneas and Dido which had 
upied him in boyhood. However, his mother did not commit suicide when 
Te fled to Rome but joined him there. Apparently from that moment, he sur- 
dered to her will and ended up with a profound identification with her, 
ping a passive feminine attitude to his father whom he displaced to God. 
instability of this equilibrium is viewed as providing the motivation for a 
series of polemics ‘supposedly to convince others, but also to still his own 
and externalize the conflict’, 


The Death of Maui. S. H. Posinsky. Pp. 485-489. 


à Polynesian culture hero, brought all kinds of good and wonderful 
igs to the human race and ended up being killed between the thighs of the 
I Daughter of Night as he was attempting to achieve immortality for the 
han race. Posinsky reviews previous theories as to the meaning of this myth. 
understands it as a tale of incest and of the disastrous consequences of incest. 
Author cautions against utilizing natural phenomena to explain such myths 
th phenomena merely serve as screen memories in the interests of repression. 


vonsideration of the Etiology of Prejudice. Brian Bird. Pp. 490-513. 


of the scant literature on prejudice reveals that all the authors agree 
œdipal origin of this symptom, Bird’s contention is that prejudice keeps 
on from being acted out and thus can serve as an important and con- 
€ ego function. He states that the cause of any case of prejudice should 
for in an unsuspected rivalrous relationship to a more fortunate or 
ed third party. An illuminating case report of a ‘liberal’ woman describes 
Mte and short-lived attack of prejudice. She had displaced her erotic trans- 
: pues onto the object of prejudice due to her fear of being ridden by 
thinks that any fixed opinion, no matter how reasonable, well-founded, 
ocumented, should be suspected of being a prejudice. He discusses 
the Telationship of prejudice and status, and thinks that prejudice is a 
Nf against strong aspirations to a higher status in life, the wish being 
1,000 the Oppressed race and the oppressing group, taking upon itself 
; bated critical reaction of the race toward which it feels unconscious 
desire. He views the oppressing group as incorporating the superego 
Of a ‘higher’ race and projecting its own guilt to a ‘lower’ race. Bird 
the word ‘incorprojection’ to describe this state of affairs. High or low 
E d eliminate any individual of any race as an object of prejudice. 
1 the absence of unconscious guilt, there is no need for prejudice as a 
to control the acting out of aggression by allowing verbal expression of 
iion. nt 15 Dot felt because the accusations are false and are really self- 
Due to this defensive aspect of prejudice, it implies the active func- 
at least a halfway normal ego. Bird thinks chia ds an abgglate contrast 
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to racial abuse as it occurred in Nazi Germany. Normal prejudice is reviewed a 
self-criticism gone wrong, or not fully developed, and is regarded as a normal 
step in development. Pathological prejudice is viewed as either a return to this 
childhood state or a fixation at that level due to the ego's inability to 
certain aggressive impulses to be acted upon, as well as its inability to tolerate 
the guilt and self-criticism generated by them. Prejudice is viewed as not being 
without a positive measure of value for the individual and in a broad sense for 
society as a whole. 


The Function of Acting Out, Play Action, and Play Acting in the Psycho 
therapeutic Process. Rudolph Ekstein and Seymour W. Friedman, Pp. 581-629, 


Acting out is viewed as a form of experimental recollection and a mot 
primitive type of problem solving than play. It is the unconscious repetition of 
a conflict and differs from action, the conscious solution of a conflict. Stages 0 
mental development are described, progressing from action without del 
through play action, pure fantasy, play acting, to reality oriented secondaty 
process thinking. The need for action is progressively given up in this ment 
development, In treatment, whatever the patient produces, acts out, plays 0 
or talks out is his way of communicating his unconscious conflicts to the thera: 
pist. ] 

A case report of an adolescent boy demonstrates how unconscious confici 
were not re-enacted by way of play but in actuality. This boy had little capacity 
for verbal communications or free associations in the form of play but com 
municated by acting out and play acting through much of his intensive treatment. D 
A very ‘active’ type of treatment was utilized wherein the therapist entered into 
the patient's fantasy life and play-acted parts with him in a very imaginative 
manner. From time to time the patient could not maintain play acting but 
regressed to delinquent acting out. As he mastered his anxiety he moved from 
acting out to playing out a problem, to talking it out, and finally to resolving 
it in a reality oriented manner. The more mature the ego organization and 
more neutralized energy available, the less tendency there is to acting out a E 
method of communication and of problem solving. The therapist must avo 
'counteracting out' with the patient. 

The authors differentiate play action and play acting. In play action the pi i 
tient unconsciously repeats the original conflict. In play acting he tries to 
the problem by cue taking, imitation, and pretending and attempts to m 
past identification in an effort to adapt and grow. Perhaps the difference be al 
play action and play acting could be more simply demonstrated by punc. F 
the difference between a child ‘being a baby’ and acting or playing at being 
baby in an effort to solve a problem. The authors’ observations are ami 
confirmed in psychoanalytic work with children. 


A Specific Peculiarity of Acting Out. Brian Bird. Pp. 630-647. E 
icts 


The acting-out patient is seen as being unable to internalize his cd the 
as involving other people in them because of a developmental defect " 
differentiation between his ego and the ego of his mother. The be 
described E continuation of the symbiotic stage of development W 
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mother and child directly respond to the id of the other. Normally with separa- 
tion and individuation of the child from his mother, communication is carried 
on only through the agency of the ego, Bird amplifies the theory of Johnson 
and Szurek in regard to acting out; he thinks that the mother does not allow 
the ego of the child to become an independent operating agency but continues 
fo maintain direct contact with the child's id and directly influences his ego 
with her id representatives. Thus the child retains an unconscious method of 
fommunication, which results in an uncanny ability to sense the hidden impulses 
of others, as if each new person were his mother. The analyst’s unconscious is 
i open book to the patient and cannot be concealed. Treatment is invariably 
complicated by the patient's acting out with other people, including the analyst. 
When this occurs the analyst should suspect his own part in it, Examples are 
given. 

Acting-out patients are seriously upset by the transference due to the great 
threat to narcissism of object formation. Therefore, the analyst of this type of 
Bent should help him to develop an infantile narcissistic symbiotic relation- 
thip in which he is one with the analyst. From this ‘strange transference state’ 


Work can proceed to help the patient overcome his narcissism, Interpretations 


that threaten the patient’s narcissism can cause an attack of acting out. Rather 
than interpret the transference meaning of feelings, one interprets the purely 
turcissistic meaning of the patient's acting out. The frequent existence of a split 
kibimage in these people can sometimes be brought to light by talking to them 
inthe third person, as is often done in child analysis. A frankly narcissistic atti- 
tude on the Part of the analyst may be helpful, since narcissistic people are not 
threatened by other narcissistic people. When these patients make personal 
Tmarks about the analyst they are often not projections but actual observations, 

is the analyst's task to discover the many forms of nonverbal communication 
Wed by the patient. Behind all techniques should be the therapeutic aim in the 
ful stages of assisting the patient to place the analyst in the position of the 
Xühg-out mother, yet the analyst must not act out with the patient, At the 
Mme time he must Support the patient in every attempt he makes to struggle 
3 ly with himself. If this is successful, the patient will gradually move in 
| "t direction of internalizing his conflicts and be ready for real neurotic trans- 
fence and standard analytic procedure. 


^ the Oral Nature of Acting Out. A Case of Acting Out Between Parent 


Md Child, Leon L, Altman. Pp. 648-662. 


The observation that both oral cravings and acting out need a satisfying 
4... Cemand immediate ratification, and have urgent incorporating tenden- 
Tua att regard for the object leads Altman to view oral impulses and acting 
b. dentical, When instinctual urges of both child and parent coincide there 
by ga ation of effect. The child is threatened from within and without and 
E» Chance of conflict-free fulfilment, Because of the partial instinctual 
EU Sccurring in such acting out between parent and child the only 
ing "Pen is an effort to master and bind the excitation through repeated 

L7] ene Which produces a specific by-passing of the ego with a reversion to 
; vity with further impairment of ego function. w 
| 
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A detailed case report of a thirty-year-old man demonstrates these mechanisms 
and the summation effect when the instinctual urges of child and mother coin- 
cided. Everything the patient did had an oral imprint. The patient never had 
any real satisfaction with gratification of his repressed wishes because there was 
‘nothing in it for the ego’. The mother's acting out was frequently indiscernible 
from the patients who had a great struggle in distinguishing that which 
belonged to his mother and that which was his. Derivatives of his interacting 
relation with his mother appeared in all of the patient’s relations outside the 
analysis as well as in it. After much struggle in the analysis he was extricated 
from this trap through the experience of transference in which his conflicts 
came to the fore and in which he relived his infantile experiences without the 
bilateral acting out which had paralyzed his attempts to find a solution, Altman 
states that without taking into account and validating for the patient the real 
fact of his mother's actions no progress would have been possible. Acting out 
outside of the treatment became converted into acting out in the analysis, and 


thought replaced action. The patient must act out until he develops some tol- | 


erant observing ego which is able to defer immediate action, reflect, and find 
an adaptive solution to conflicts. 


Acting Out, Sublimation, and Reality Testing. Mark Kanzer. Pp. 663-684: 


Sublimations as well as acting out can be a representation of the past through 
actions instead of memory. This serves to discharge impulses outside rather than 
within the analytic situation. In a case report Kanzer demonstrates how sub 
limations were halfway methods of resolving feminine castration conflicts, The 
term ‘acting out’ is used by analysts both to describe a resistance in the course 
of therapy and also to delineate a more general character trait. The acting ov 
person has infantile identifications which do not permit a delay between impul 
and discharge. The parents of these patients were inadequate in providing 
objects and identifications needed to keep instinctual tensions within propet 
bounds for ego growth. Sublimations may be both a character trait as ordinarily 
described and may also be used as resistances. In sublimation patients usually 
have more mature and stronger identifications and a greater ability to tolerate 
tension and are usually able to internalize motor discharge, an important influ: 
ence in superego formation. 

Sublimation is characterized by integration whereas acting out is characte 
by disintegrative tendencies, Acting out and sublimations in work have 8 
origins in successive stages of reality testing which mark the ascendancy of ia 
secondary over the primary process. Their psychic forerunners are found B 
dream, in fantasy, and in play; an ascending hierarchy of trial actions mobi 
the resources of the ego into new combinations for reality adaptation. seid 
compares acting out to Ferenczi's stage of magic gestures and Anna P d 
denial in act, which succeed Hallucinations and dreams in the ego's de P 
controls; sublimations are compared to Ferenczi's stage of speech symbolit H 
Anna Freud's denial through fantasy and word, where thought substitutes 
action and supersedes direct motor discharge. $ costul 

The author discusses the phases of reality testing, each of which is F p 
in its own z and is subsequently absorbed into the maturing ego 


oS 


| normally. He thinks that there is a hierarchy of sublimation 
or control of objects, through singing and acting, identification, 
sculpture, to literature and logical activities. The key to this 
t be sought in the inner meaning and play of forces at work in the 
the sublimation, Sublimations are viewed as an intermediate 

out as a direct discharge of inspiration and normal action or 
product of an claboration into conscious planning. Most normal 
‘combination of sublimations and reaction-formations which enable 

n useful work as their supreme accomplishment in reality testing. 
blimations must be transformed into the work of external adapta- 
must be curbed and if possible interpreted when they become resist- 


Contribution to the Meaning of Some Postural Attitudes Ob- 
ig Analysis. Meyer A. Zeligs. Pp. 685-706. 


ig in’ describes certain ‘hidden transactions’ going on within the analytic 
ough the use of nonverbal, nonmobile, inhibitory, and tonic aspects 
t function. Previous literature is reviewed, including Mittelmann's 
‘motility and Felix Deutsch’s fundamental contributions to analytic 
‘Postural attitudes often represent a compromise between conflicts 
the ego from illicit unconscious impulses. A detailed case presenta- 
a ‘piece of postural behavior’ which demonstrates the interrela- 
postural attitudes, unconscious tendencies, and selective amnesia. 
patient’s silent rigidity was a masturbatory equivalent, Only after 
ed and worked through did her troublesome amnesia begin to 
this the patient's overt behavior shifted from an obsessional 
dearly hysterical one. The author describes how the patient utilized 
tendency to express her cedipal conflicts. After the analysis of the 

es and the amnesia, she developed fugues, globus, and hysterical 
Were subsequently analyzed in a classical manner. ‘Acting in’ is 
middle phase between acting out without verbalization and verbal- 
remembering. 


KENNETH H. GORDON, JR. 


lournal of Psychiatry. CXV, 1958. 


tion for Transference Cure: Its Occurrence in Psychoanalysis and 
py: Lawrence C. Kolb and John Montgomery. Pp. 414-421. 

A report of a case of apparent spontaneous improvement and subse- 
’, following an unexpected transference reaction. The patient, who 
‘of his therapist as distant and hostile, discovered that his response 
Then this insight was the basis of the patient's own examination 
ionships. It is suggested by the authors that such à mechanism 
portant factor in transference improvement and cure. 

LAURENCE LOEB 


id 
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American Journal of Psychiatry. CXV, 1959. 


Psychogenic Hypersomnia. N. P. Goldstein and M. E. Giffin. Pp. 922-988, 

A syndrome of paroxysmal diurnal hypersomnia, differentiated from nar- 
colepsy, is described, as derived from material from twelve patients. Fear of 
their own anger seemed to be based on a fear of ego dissolution upon the threat 
of breaking the symbiotic bond with a parent. As might be anticipated, unusual 
sleepiness was a frequent defense against hostility in the transference. 


On the Dynamics of the Manic-Depressive Personality. R. W. Gibson, M. B. 
Cohen, and R. A. Cohen. Pp, 1101-1107. 


An attempt is made to define the personality characteristics of people having 
manic-depressive illness, with particular reference to the vicissitudes of ego 
development. Factors felt to be important were dependency drives, difficulty in 
coping with envy and competition, the use of denial as a defense, and what is 
described as ‘the almost total orientation of values in terms of social convention 
and what others think’, 

LAURENCE LOEB 


Psychosomatic Medicine, XXI, 1959. 
Health Oriented Psychotherapy. Bernard Bandler. Pp. 177-181. 


Bandler urges that the healthy or positive aspects of the patient's personality, 
and not only his illness, should be understood. Psychotherapy has always been 
directed to the patient's pathology, and in some ways more is understood about 
disease than about health. In the initial interview, for example, we should pay 
special attention to learning in what circumstances the patient has functioned 
best. The study should not be merely an inventory of assets but should alo 
provide an understanding of the dynamics of health in the particular individual. 
This approach helps to establish a basically sustaining positive transference and 
avoids exacerbation or decompensation by too early interpretation of repression’ 
A ‘positive’ relationship may by itself lead to rapid subsidence of symptoms. b 
functions of a therapist are to resolve conflicts, solve problems, satisfy needs, ant 
mobilize inner and outer resources. In order to do any of these things ks 
therapist must know how the patient has done them for himself jn the PS 
"Then the therapist must assist the patient in his relationships, in managemen! 
of his feelings, and in obtaining satisfaction. It may not be necessary to Th 
in all these areas, since a gain in one may produce general improvement. i 
value of insight is still overestimated in psychotherapy, and the basis for mos 
success in psychotherapy is transference, suggestion, and sublimation (ci 
re-establishing old sublimations or achieving new ones). 


Contribution to the Psychological Understanding of Pruritus Ani: Report % 
a Case. Richard P. Alexander. Pp. 182-192. 


Alexander describes the four-year psychoanalysis of a patient mhg i 
suffered from pruritus ani for seven years. The patient came into analysis beam 
of anxieties and chronic social and marital difficulties, She had anal and 8°” 


discharge, nausea, bloating and fullness of the abdomen, con- 
diarrhea. She also showed aggressive defiance, a stubborn and 

ity, hostility, and periods of depression. Defensive struggles 
ous recognition of passive, oral-receptive wishes and destructive, 
i underlay the symptoms. The author believes that the patient's 

| desires to receive all the nourishment of the mother's breast, all 
warmth from the mother’s body, were denied and rejected by the 
mechanisms which permitted both retention of desired bodily content 
f control of the frustrating, disappointing mother. The itching 
thus represented aggressive grabbing of desired objects according 
uation feces — penis = baby = breast. Simultaneously, the scratching 
guilt-relieving punishment for the hostile, incorporative nature of 
wilses. The author thinks that the anal sensations were necessary to 
separation anxiety; that is, to prevent symbolic loss of the intern- 


o and the Psychosomatic State: Report of Two Cases. Peter L. 
i. Pp. 218-227. 


seeks to illustrate a temporal relationship of shifts in psychic 
and somatic dysfunction. A woman in psychoanalytic treatment for 
"headaches used obsessive-compulsive defenses against repressed anger. 
Tepression, the anger only minimally affected the higher, reality- 
Systems, As some of the defenses were breached in the analysis, 
as flooded with conscious anger and the migraine disappeared; hyper- 
ippeared, however, as the patient tried consciously to suppress her anger. 
t succeeded in suppressing anger, and gained confidence and defensive 
anxiety vanished. But hypertension progressed and retinal changes 
. Further breakdown of defenses brought regression to a panicky, 
orally incorporative state with anger finally expressed openly; and then 
ion disappeared. 
patient, a male scientist, also suffering from migraine, began analysis 
tively stable ego state, his defenses repressing anger. When ¢go decom- 
Occurred, rage emerged in the transference, migraine disappeared, and 
Appeared. Unlike the first case this patient was fearful of deriving any 
gratification in analysis in the period of disintegration. Later still, 
ld, ego-reintegrated state in which he allowed himself partial dependent 
ion, the patient lost his asthma but acquired a peptic ulcer. 
uthor suggests that somatic dysfunctions may be either integrative or 
ive in affecting the equilibrium of the ego, and that these reactions 
mutually exclusive if various levels of ego function are considered. In the 
of levels of drive discharge, massive primitive methods of affective 
‘recede with maturation. Where higher integrative centers (secondary 
Operations) fail to provide drive discharge, drive energy is dealt with 
diffusely by more archaic ego systems, including somatic and visceral 
ns. Interrelationships among multicausal variables determine whether 


ticular syndrome emerges. 
E" DAVID W. ALLEN 
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Psychophysiologic Studies of the Neonate: An Approach Toward the Method 
ological and Theoretical Problems Involved. Wagner H. Bridger and Morton | 
F. Reiser. Pp. 265-276. 


Babies show individual behavioral characteristics that distinguish them from 
one another even at birth; the authors devised techniques to measure these 
differences in order to determine whether or not basic temperamental differences 
are important in evaluating the results of various ways of rearing children, 
Change in the heart rate in response to various stimuli was studied; this change 
proved to vary inversely with the degree of the heart rate response of the babies 
at the time of stimulation. The results suggest a neonatal barrier against stimuli, 
Comparative evaluations of differences in the responses of individuals appear to 
be meaningful only in relation to certain specific relationships within each 
individual infant which must be determined prior to the comparative study. 


An Experimental Investigation of Sexual Symbolism in Anorexia Nervos 
Employing a Subliminal Stimulation Technique. Preliminary Report. H. R. 
Beech. Pp. 277-280. 


Beech remarks on the symbolic relation between eating, becoming fat, and 
genital activity,—a relation frequently found in patients suffering from anorexia 
nervosa. An experimental study utilizing subliminal stimulation tested the 
hypothesis that this symbolic relationship between food and sexuality does in 
fact exist. The results are consistent with the hypothesis although the repetition 
of this test with many more patients, as well as with the same number of nor 
mals, is necessary before a conclusion can be reached. 


Obesity and Denial of Hunger. Albert Stunkard. Pp. 281-290. 


Stunkard investigates the relationship between gastric motility and the experi 
ence of hunger and finds that whereas a group of nonobese women 
hunger during contractions of the empty stomach and no hunger in the absent 
of such contractions, a group of obese women failed to report hunger during 
stomach contractions. This denial extended to all sensations caused by 
emptiness. Denial of hunger occurred in a significantly greater number of a 
individuals manifesting the ‘night eating syndrome’. It is suggested that a 
denial of hunger occurs most frequently in persons with conflict over eating 
undergoing strong social pressures about eating too much (calorie counters). 

In commenting on Stunkard's paper, Walter W. Hamburger distinguishes 
between the nutritional demand of ‘hunger’ and the emotional demand 
‘appetite’. He believes that obese individuals are responding to their emoti 
conditioned ‘appetites’ rather than to their physiologically conditioned "junger 
In healthy persons there is an adequate integration of hunger and 4 
whereas in the obese women studied there is dissociation between thes¢ 
factors, 


JOSEPH P. GUTSTADT 
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tion to the Stronger Person's Reality: Some Aspects of the Symbi- 
p of the Schizophrenic. Helm Stierlin. Pp. 143-152. 
renic’s relationship with his mother is strikingly similar in certain 
aspects to other relations consisting of controlling power in one 
ptive maneuvers in the other submissive partner; for example, 
n between boss and subordinate in a totalitarian state, between hus- 
wife in a patriarchy, and between master and slave. However, in these 
‘determined examples the weaker partner's reality testing is not 
ly impaired; it is primarily a matter of assuming a role imposed 
situation, The schizophrenic has a fundamental ego defect that is 
lly determined in early childhood by the mother’s pressure on him 
reality as she wanted it to be (constitutional predisposition is not 
ed). Stierlin develops this thesis, indicating its implications for 
schizophrenics. He acknowledges his indebtedness to Freud, Fromm- 
and Sullivan. 


formation of Mother-Daughter Symbiotic Relationship Patterns in 
George C. Lyketsos. Pp. 161-166. 


4 
common conditions were noted in a study of nine hospitalized female 

who demonstrated obvious symbiotic attachments to their mothers. 
her was domineering, castrating, and overprotective, not permitting 
ler any autonomy. 2. The father was passive, ineffectual, and virtually 
t as a personality-determining force in, the daughter's childhood. 
of reality factors the mother was left more or less isolated with this 
early in the latter's life. 4. The patient's breakdown occurred during 
ted adaptation to separation from the mother. 5. The maternal grand- 
‘Was reported to be a domineering and overprotective person, and the 


Annual Frieda Fromm-Reichmann Memorial Lecture, this paper 
n approach to schizophrenia based on the well-known work of Fromm- 
and is supported by clinical, experimental psychological, biological, 
hic data. A distaste for the concept ‘disease of the ego’ is expressed; 
lis a ‘reaction to, and an expression of, the social scenes in which 
m with certain biological endowments—usually adequate . . » to the 


g fully human-has its being’. In spite of this formulation the 
indicate considerable 


ced of Emotion. A Study of Javanese Socialization Practices. 
» Pp. 225-237. 


€ child-rearing practices with their appropriate verbal and nonverbal 
ization, in the case of 


“seem to assure the maintenance (in 
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the individual child) of Javanese cultural desiderata regarding status and respect, 
Interaction outside and inside the home is characterized by patterns of exag.- 
gerated formal behavior governed by status hierarchies. The father has the 
highest status in the family; he is addressed only by circumlocutions; in many 
families he eats alone, receiving the best food while the other members of the 
family wait. Until he is weaned and able to walk the infant is handled almost 
exclusively by his mother and other females in what we would call an over 
protective, overindulgent manner, so that he is spared frustration. The infant’ 
every wish is anticipated and he is expected to have no initiative of his own, 
A Javanese baby misses the crawling stage completely; he is carried about and 
otherwise physically supported until he can walk. Then he begins to explore 
his environment, but his formal indoctrination begins at the same time with — 
repeated detailed unemotional instructions and directives, where he should go 
to do what, what he should say, etc. Threats are used of horrible fates at the 
hands of outsiders or spirits if the child is bad, but not by members of the. 
family. Actual punishment by parents is rare. The child learns early to trust 
his mother and immediate family completely, and to fear those in the outside 
world. Gradually, as the child matures and becomes more independent, tht 
actual fear is succeeded by an acute vigilance masked by a superficially poised, 
relaxed manner and exaggerated formality in personal relations. There are many 
other observations of great interest to psychoanalysts, particularly those concem- 
ing the unique changing role of the father in child rearing. 


A Marriage Pattern: The ‘Lovesick’ Wife and the ‘Cold, Sick’ Husband 
Peter A. Martin and H. Waldo Bird. Pp. 245-249. 


In ten years of collaborative Work as a team treating marriage partners, the 
authors have delimited a clinical entity referred to in the title. The wife comes 
first for treatment in an emotionally decompensated state with multiple somatic, 
anxiety, and depressive symptoms, blaming her desperate state on an unloving 
cold, cruel, even m and psychotic husband. She insists that her husband 
needs treatment so she can get well; otherwise she will get a divorce. Character: 
istically the husband turns out to be a much more integrated, mature individual 
than his wife. He is functioning well in his professional and civic roles and, 
more often than not, is the more adequate partner in the home. He shows much 
more capacity for love than his wife, and his more favorable response to p 
chotherapy is predictable. Actually the wives are bound in a symbiotic infant 
mother relationship with their husbands; they are oral characters who m 
capacity for love and project their unacceptable drives onto their husbands. 
problems in treatment of fourteen such couples are reviewed with emphasis 0? 
close collaboration between the Psychiatrists, 


Further Considerations of the ‘Cold, Sick’ Husband. H. Waldo Bird and 
Peter A. Martin. Pp. 250-254. 


This sequel to the preceding Paper presents a more detailed evaluation of m 
fourteen husbands. While they varied considerably in overt psychopathology y 
ego strength, these men had the following in common: 1. An unusual c 
to endure external and intrapsychic stresses. Most of them had ‘come UP 
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hard way’ and each of them in the course of his marriage was obliged to endure 
the abuse, criticism, and complaining of his wife, while being forced to work 
extremely hard to pay for her impulsive activities and medical care. 2. Contrary 
| to their wives’ assertions, they manifested warmth and responsibility in their 
| interpersonal relations. 3. They revealed a marked capacity to mature. 4. They 
not only responded favorably to psychotherapy but this response was essential 
for successful psychotherapy with the wives. 


Primitive Psychotherapy. Wolfgang Lederer. Pp. 255-265. 
Psychoanalytic therapy is compared with the following types of primitive 
psychotherapy: 1. Religious exorcism of demoniacal possession in the sixteenth 
century, illustrated by an analysis of The Confessions of Jeanne Ferey. 2. Current 
tative practices on the African Gold Coast. g. Zen Buddhism as a method of 
Psychotherapy. These primitive psychotherapies are strikingly similar and 
resemble our psychotherapy in that they all often succeed and they all take, 
à good deal of time with frequent, often daily, contacts between therapist and 
patient. Moreover, they all utilize the development of an intense relationship 
between patient and therapist that seems to be resolved in cases with a favorable 
| outcome, The ‘cured’ patient not infrequently becomes a therapist. How the 
primitive methods differ from psychoanalytic therapy is considered very briefly. 
Tentative conclusions are presented which offer little more than an awareness 
that cultural and intrapsychic factors are intricately involved in the therapeutic 
Process, and a caveat that one should not minimize the operation of the primary 
Process in therapeutic success and not confuse theoretical understanding with 
therapeutic efficiency. P3 
| 


| Journal of Personality. XXVII, 1959. 
Thematic Drive Content and Creativity. Fred Pine. Pp. 136-151. 


8 Stories of college students were rated for literary quality and drive 

3 a The greater use of drive material by subjects who produced higher 

5 ly stories suggests greater receptivity to drive derivatives and greater ability 
control these in a constructive ego activity. 


H. ROBERT BLANK 


m tion Anxiety and the Fear of Death. Irving Sarnoff and Seth M. 
| Win. Pp. 376-385. 
a ubiects with high castration-anxiety scores showed a significantly greater 
p in fear of death than subjects with low castration-anxiety scores, after 
Dig to the pictures of nude women. No such differences were found 
Sibire responding groups who were shown pictures of fashion models. 

‘Fes who differed in the strength of their moral standards of sexual behavior 
the o differ significantly in their fear-of-death scores after being exposed to 
ot the Sexually arousing pictures; hence this plausible alternative explanation 
[^ obtained results could be rejected. 

STEPHEN A. APPLEBAUM 


— T 
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Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. LVII, 1958. 


Cognition Without Awareness: Subliminal Influences Upon Conscious 


Thought. George S. Klein, Donald P. Spence, Robert R. Holt, and Susannah 
Gourevitch, Pp. 255-266. 


The authors investigated the influence of realistic and symbolic sexual pictures, 
presented subliminally, on check list and drawing responses to a consciously 
perceived figure of ambiguous sex. Effects of the realistic figures of the genitali 
were highly consistent on both check list and drawing; the subjects tended 
either to incorporate or to exclude attributes of the subliminal figure in their 
impressions of the consciously seen figure. Symbols of genitals were significantly 
effective in influencing subjects’ drawings, but this effect was not correlated with 
responses on the check list. Recognition thresholds for the genital figures were 
related to check list responsiveness, while thresholds for the symbolic figure 
were related only to responsiveness on the drawings. Findings imply that stimuli 
may acquire psychological representation without the subject's awareness, and 
subsequently affect cognitive and behavioral processes to a measurable degree, 
Principal effects, however, appeared only in subtle measures and were compli- 
cated by idiosyncratic interactions among the variables. This seemingly unstable 
phenomenon may imply that unconscious influences on perception are small 
under ordinary circumstances. Maximizing their effects might bring important | 
theoretical issues into relief. 


* 


Some Dynamic Aspects of Posthypnotic Compliance. Milton J. Rosenberg nd , 
Charles W. Gardner. Pp«.351-366. 

The content, and the phenomenal symbolic meaning to the subject, of pot 
hypnotic suggestions may account for interindividual and intraindividual om 
pliance with such suggestions. Before hypnotizing subjects, the authors m 
their attitudes toward certain social issues and their beliefs and values a$ hei, | 
related to the ascertained attitudes. After posthypnotic suggestion of change 
these attitudes, measurement was made again. Experimental subjects chan 
attitudes and reorganized their beliefs significantly more than a control oe 
Several case reports illustrate two hypotheses about the nature of comp 
with posthypnotic suggestion. According to the first hypothesis, such comp» | 
is facilitated by the subject’s being able to interpret the content of the post 
hypnotic suggestion in a manner consistent with the mechanism and ‘oust 
reactions that, for him, characterized and maintained the hypnotic relati j 
According to the second hypothesis, compliance is facilitated if that si 
permits the subject safely to express and indulge a previously warded-o! 


APPLEBAUM 


STEPHEN A. 


TON to be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, from July gist to August grd, 1961, in- 
ind of the usual method of asking members to submit titles of individual papers 
br presentation to the Congress, the Program Committee has selected certain 


g themes have been selected: 1. The superego and the ego ideal. 2. Training 
psychoanalysis. 3. Research in psychoanalysis. 4. The psychoanalytic study of 


the process of treatment). 7. Child analysis. 8. The reclassification of psy- 
pathological states, 

‘Members of the International Psychoanalytic Association who wish to read a 
paper related to one of the above subjects should notify Miss Cecily de: 
Monchaux, Ph.D., Hon. Secretary, Program Committee, Psychology Department, 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. The inclusion of an outline 
Ot the intended contribution will greatly help the Program Committee, Each 
Paper should take about thirty minutes to read. 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
September 15, 1959. NOTES ON THE ENVIRONMENT OF A GENIUS. K. R. Eissler, M.D. 
4 > 


Ih this paper the author attempts to bring the environmental features of 
h a boyhood he considers most important into meaningful connection with 
he’s later genius. Among these features of undoubted importance in the boy's 
pment was the fact that his father, relieved of the necessity of earning a 
3o organized his life as to make the rearing and education of his children 
Principal occupation. His industriousness and zeal made him a propitious 
ject of identification for the future genius, whose colossal output also required 
“Smbination of play activity and self-discipline. From an early age Goethe 
“d in the daily activities of his father, familiarizing himself with the adult 
orld. This must have had a relevant bearing on his later proficiency in every 
WVity he undertook as poet, dramatist, statesman, scientist. The father pos- 
A, too, a subtle feeling for the phaseal needs of the child, manifested by the 
AY, benign, tender, and actively maternal behavior toward him, changing 
ually to the stern representative of law and order. This blending of images, 
* 3 benign Precedipal father and of a law-enforcing and prohibiting cedipal 
* Was a fortunate prerequisite for the relationship between ego and 
59, On whose proper coöperation in the adult largely depended the in- 
Yee, quality of creativity. The relationship between father and son is 
lve. as reflecting a combination of wholesome narcissism and strong object 
Sne almost completely free of ambivalence, and serving the best possible 

- 155 of the future genius. 
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‘The unusual qualities in his mother's relationship to Goethe amd 
circumstances stemming from it are similarly significant. Of tovetal 


the boy; when she postponed the denouement of a story until the 

he would confide to his grandmother what he thought the 

be, The grandmother in turn, and in secret, pamed them on 1 

who would then follow his wishes, elaborate on them, and bing 
fulfilment. Such a constellation was bound to have à 


Documentation of episodes and events leads to the conclusion that 
skilfully protected against traumatization at those tee 
is mow vulnerable to portentous injury. Potentially 
in a different child might have precipitated inteme 
ogy, were favefully provided against by an amemblage of ci 
pended by the boy at critical turne ia hit 


in 
; 


! 


ment, These circumstances in no way diminished (he importame 
Played by bis own ability to we for maximum benefit that which, 
curved at a different time or been secemary to be met by à boe 


might have produced undesirable effects The historical rend 
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contradictory striving into à ection. Another 
fe mision to the father ls cited wherein. My spared the boy 
with bie 


t father had been circumcised before marriage (probably for à phymose). 
Wn elevant context, reality provided the boy, parsdonioalty, with a 
MM poria! puperiority bis father, 

Me Gee mlipa) components—as well as two others, namely, 
wa 
over 


i 


for him over his father (mother and 
Mt wed father), and his victory, by survival, 
by ality with what in others has to be created in 
Perceived realities, rather than being mere 
WM amisi a principal inue in determining whether high 
Án talent, oF develop into its true potential for 
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ever, that in dealing with material in applied psychoanalysis, one must form 
hypotheses in order to be able to say anything at all, and that these hypotheses 
can be useful if we understand them as conditional. He felt the material could - 
gain in importance if formulations could be provided as to etiology of pro: 
ductivity, for example, the preconditions for it, what enhances it, what facilitates 
it. Such hypotheses could then be tested in other cases. | 

Dr. Victor Rosen called attention to one special methodological pitfall in 
*pathographic reconstruction’; namely, circular reasoning. Since genius emerges 
at such an early stage in the child's life, those events in the environment which : 
may be the result of the emergence of genius may be adduced as the cause of 
it. It is a pitfall different from the difficulties of knowing whether the dynamit 
explanations are valid or not. 

Dr. David Beres, after emphasizing that Dy Eissler had convincingly demon 
strated that creativity arises from conflict and not neurosis, drew some parallel 
and contrasts between the early lives of Coleridge and Goethe. Coleridge's father, 
too, devoted a great deal of time and attention to his son, but the mother wat 
an extremely ambivalent person who had so little feeling for the child that after 
the father's death she sent the boy off to school, and saw him again only onc 
duxing her life. The important point of difference between Goethe and Coleridge 
is that while the former was productive all of his life, the latter was really pro 
ductive for only one year, after which his creativity ceased because his illnes 
became the predominant factor in his life. 

Dr. Philip Weissman cited the example of Stanislavski, whose father, like - 
Goethe's, had devoted himself to promoting his son's genius. From the age a 
eight, he led and directed the entire family in their theatrical activities, and 
continued uninterruptedly productive until the time of his death. Shaw, bud 
like Goethe, did not have intercourse till late in adult life, Perhaps M 
sublimation and neutralization of libidinal and aggressive energies in the arti 
‘love affair with the world’ are greatly responsible for the ‘less personal’ Iiei - 
that artists lead. | 

Dr. Eissler, in reply, stated that he accepted von Bode's conclusions regarding à 
Goethe's sex life. Close scrutiny of the historical material shows that for 1 | 
creativity and intercourse were not quite compatible. Yet, the relevant pH : | 
not the frequency of intercourse, but the emotional experience during it, i 
does not lead to full orgasm but, rather, to a subdued subjective experien 
interference with the creative potential may be avoided. The environment W 
was beneficial for Goethe could, in a different individual, have led to. 
different results, possibly delinquency or psychosis. Regarding the question 
neutralized energy, he thought that for Goethe creating was one of the d 
instinctual processes. Rather than presuming a direct causal connection kc 
genius and environment, he suggested that certain environmental Le ot 
facilitated processes basic to later creativity. An etiology of creativity us 
attempted, but rather the presentation of a typology of environments pE 
to be meaningfully connected with the later creativity of the person Goethe 
to them. The concept of circular causality finds ample exemplification in d cham 
life. The beneficial reaction of the parents presupposes all the assets an tial 
the child possessed. Possibly we are not well prepared to deal psycho? y ? 
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vith situations in which parents might have a good effect on their children, 
nther than the opposite! 
JOHN DONADEO 


September 29, 1959. THE 'MIRACLED-UP' WORLD OF SCHREBER'S CHILDHOOD. William 
G. Niederland, M.D. 


The author's purpose is to establish the ‘historical truth’ in certain phenomena 
of Schreber’s psychopathology and to demonstrate in their origins important 
dements of the early relationship with the father. Until recently only two facts 

| Wee known about Schreber's childhood: that he was the son of a famous 
Physician, and that he had had a brother who had died before him, Newly found 
medical writings of the father reveal relevant information regarding Schreber's 
childhood, especially early experiences important in the genesis of the ‘miracles’ 
described by him in his illness. He was subjected to an elaborate system of 
telentless mental and physical pressures alternating with occasional indulgences— 
Aid out by the father with missionary zeal under the guise of medical and 
‘tducational principles. What stands revealed is a sadism best described as 
sustained terror interrupted by brief periods of seductive benevolence, 
r Schreber's ‘miracles’ of heat and cold are traced to daily washings and showers 
in cold water advocated by the father for infants, beginning at the age of three 
months, Similarly, according to the father's theories, crying without reason in 
infancy is the first emergence of stubbornness and should be dealt with sum- 
- marily and effectively by means ranging from distraction to 'corporeal admon- 
fihment’, thus insuring mastery over the child ‘forever’. Training in the ‘art 
Of renouncing’ should also begin in the first year. It is accomplished by having 
the child sit in the mother’s or nurse's lap while she eats what she pleases, but 
Mo morsel must be given the child outside his regular meals, As might be ex- 
ected, Dr, Schreber was tireless in his campaign against masturbation, exhorting 
j ES to incessant vigilance against 'this insidious plague' which makes people 
| Mpid, vulnerable to countless diseases of the lower abdomen and nervous 
Mem, leading soon to impotence and sterility. These pronouncements and 
threats are recognizable in Schreber's reference to himself as a ‘Pesthranker’, 
ind the author considers it likely that the lack of children in Schreber's mar- 
Ve may have been perceived by him as confirmation of these pronouncements. 
5 Ead to the educational methods and measures so far described others 
Iscussed, to which those phenomena Schreber called ‘divine miracles’ on his 
po their genesis, These pertain to physical manipulations, orthopedic 
EC and mechanical apparatuses devised by the father and rigorously applied 
Carried out from an early age on the child’s body. They included helmet- 
head harnesses (Kopfhálter), chest-compressing belts, and other contrivances 
Ba Song bones, teeth, and muscles, Their purpose was to maintain an 
tin ^, straight posture at all times, day and night, whether standing or 

a & sitting or lying down. To quote the Memoirs: ‘From the beginning . . . 

d Sy that hardly a single limb or organ in my body escaped being damaged 
it €»... and that hardly any memory from my life is more certain than 
"aes [recounted] in this chapter’. 
"Such early and continued traumatization the author sees a combination of 
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ego-disruptive experiences resulting in serious distortions in body image, ego 
structure, object relations, and reality testing. The fact that these procedures were 
supposed to be carried out in a manner pleasurable to the child intensified their 
impact on psychosexual development, producing overstimulation, premature 
interference with libidinal needs in general, and homosexual libido in particular, 

A fragment of historical truth is concealed, too, in the delusion of the end 
of the world. In his idea of earth's allotted span (two hundred twelve years), 
Schreber seems to refer to his chronological position among his siblings. His 
description of the world's end in flood, water, and cataclysm reflects birth fanta- | 
sies presumably modeled on the birth of his two younger siblings, their arrival 
marking the Weltuntergang. 


piscussion: Dr. Maurits Katan's discussion, read by Dr. Annie Reich, fist | 
referred to that aspect of the paper which aims at furnishing objective proof that i 
the content of Schreber's hypochondriacal delusions may contain further elabora 
tions of the stimulation he received in childhood. This acquisition of new data 
about Schreber's father and his peculiar methods, granted their traumatic effect 
on Schreber's development, leaves us uninformed as before about how Schreber | 
reacted to them and, hence, leaves undisclosed the infantile neurosis and its 
relationship to the prepsychotic state. Katan next pointed out the wide gap that 
exists between the knowledge of the methods applied by Schreber's father and 
the final outcome, the psychosis, We are at a loss in our attempt to understand 
why Schreber's childhood memories could return only as psychotic ideas; the 
long series of intricate psychological processes involved remains unreveaf 
Katan objected to the speculative rather than deductive approach in attempting 
to explain the psychosis. As in any analysis where the patient is practically the 
only source of material used, in Schreber’s case too the deductive approach 
should be followed. As in other analyses, we are no better informed about the 
inner experiences when we take recourse to material from outside sources. 

Dr. Phyllis Gfeenacre considered the discovery of the new material importatt 
and did not think the author had implied the whole explanation of ali 
psychosis. She spoke of the effects of restraints, both physical and moral, whid 
she had observed in patients, and was impressed with how such effects 
according to the way in which the restraint had been applied: in a neutral w 
to meet the reality of illness, in anger, or with a degree of seductivene™ "c 
thought some connection existed between Schreber's ‘miracled-up' delusion 
experiences and the inspirational experiences of some artists and mystic ^. 
as certain religious experiences. Though not common to all creative indivi 
this sort of inspiration seems to be part of the creative process. Sdn 
‘miracled-up’ state represents the erotization of the relationship to the ch 
through diffusion of the erotization back to the areas of restraint, all of VP 
had to be denied. Such denial is probably due to masturbatory fantasies 
taining either bisexual elements which are unacceptable, or elements of Mn 
early fantasy relations with vicissitudes of the phallic crdipal period which P 
mitigated the intensity of the cedipal crisis. Greenacre did not think ee 
these early experiences of Schreber's would have been present in a prep 
state but, rather, that they returned with the psychosis. 


E. Moore was generally convinced of the validity of the explana- 
ted. He considered the delusions an expression of the repetition 
a regressive reliving of Schreber's inverted cedipal relationship to 
and representing, as Freud pointed out, the return of the repressed 
by means of projection. He considered it possible that the choice 
y defense, i.e., projection, could also be based, through identifica- 
the historical truth of the father's own projection. Evidence indicates 
fence of a positive cedipus complex in Schreber's delusions. In sum, there 
ated in these delusions Schreber's identification first with one, then 
other parental figure, with all the conflicting aggressive and libidinal 
hich are implied. The Schreber case was an important contribution 
itself but also because from it came Freud's papers on metapsychology. 
uzzling aspects of Freud's treatment of the material, his preoccupation 
; his ‘rationalized’ restraint in using and interpreting the material 
kplicable by the circumstances of Freud's life at the time; namely, that the 
of the Schreber case coincided with a critical period in the history 
nalysis, and marked the starting point of differences and defections 
ud saw threatening him and his life work. 

iX Schur gave a clinical example which he thought fortified the thesis 
in the paper. In the patient observed by him, it became apparent 
manipulations had been carried out on him, This was corroborated 
discovery of a diary and a publication of the father's in which chest 
ents, carried out on the patient, were part of the father's obsession 
correlation of chest expansion and physical and intellectual prowess. 
patient, maximal inspiration was both the expression of passive surrender 
father and of extreme phallic exhibitionism. It was also the cause of the 

death from a severe, progressive emphysema. 

» Melitta Sperling, in the simultaneous treatment of psychotic children and 
Parents, was able to observe the interaction between the unconscious of 
ther and the particular child, 4nd found the outstanding, dynamic factor 
ldren of autistic and symbiotic types to be an unconscious response of the 
to unconscious wishes of the parent, father or mother, with whom the 
had the particular relationship. 

Philip Weissman asked whether one might not conclude from the material 
n ber's father was psychotic or prepsychotic; and if one could not then 
ber's psychosis, in Jacobson's terms, as the result of an early pregenital 
tion with a psychotic parent. 

‘Conclusion, Dr. Niederland concurred that the data do not disclose Schreber's 
tile neurosis but they do disprove a point made by Dr. Katan in a previous 
954): ‘Psychotic symptoms do not have a direct connection with infancy’. 
d that the manner in which restraints are applied may determine their 
for the subject and find expression in later illness, Schreber's identifica- 
ith both parental figures is evident in his illness and 'concretized' in his 
names: Daniel from his father; Paul from Pauline, his mother's name. 
Testraint' in dealing with the material, a point he himself made explicit 
Onograph, was probably due to the fact that many of the principals 
d with the case were still alive. He, too, had for a while thought 
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Schreber's father to be psychotic, but changed his mind after considering certain. 
factors denoting constructive and *commonsense" features in his widely successful 
campaigns to promote the ‘harmonious upbringing of the young’, 


JOHN DONADEO 


MEETING OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


January 18, 1960. PANEL DISCUSSION: AN APPRAISAL OF MELANIE KLEIN'S CONTRIBU: 
TIONS TO PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY AND TECHNIQUE. Moderator: Ludwig Eidel- 
berg, M.D. Panel: Melitta Sperling, M.D.; Maurice Friend, M.D.; Nathaniel | 
Ross, M.D.; Judith Kestenberg, M.D. , 


Dr. Eidelberg stated that continuing interest in Melanie Klein's work merits 
a reconsideration of her writings. This should be conducted in a spirit of friendly 
criticism. The accusation of orthodoxy against classical freudians should be 
ignored and Mrs. Klein's writings appraised strictly on their scientific merits. 
Rejection should not be considered simply as resistance, He then introduced the 
speakers whose comments are herewith summarized. 

Dr. Sperling discussed and took issue with Klein's statement that pavot 
nocturnus occurring during the second year of life is an elaboration of the odipil 
conflict. She demonstrated with case reports that pavor nocturnus, phobias, and 
the child's total behavior were the results of precedipal conflicts, It was necessary 
to analyze repressed oral and anal-sadistic impulses in her patients, as well as the 
oral envy. Sleep disturbances and other symptoms are related to excessive and 
abrupt repression of anal-erotic and anal-sadistic impulses. The Kleinian theory 
leaves little room for the significance of the anal phases in the development of 
the ego and its defenses. Mrs, Klein's lack of consideration of the real personal 
ties of the parents was noted. The feelings of the child, although 
and not merely a result of magical, destructive impulses but had 
some real the mother's feelings. cad 

Dr. Friend spoke of Anna Freud's careful approach to interpretation i 
contrasted it with Klein's active interpretation based on the assumption thal 
play activities were analogous to the verbal free associations of adults. Mi 
Klein's formulations concerning the paranoid position, the subsequent depressive 
Position, and the œdipus complex characterize her departure from acd f 
analytic concepts. Dr. Friend also took up the problem of identification, pointin 
out that Klein utilizes introjective and projective identification in such à wy) 
that there is little differentiation from the physiological prototypes of incorpo" 
tion and expulsion, thus anthropomorphizing human physiology. He ae 
toward the ‘transactional’ viewpoint and saw the ‘final’ complicated ident 
between mother and child as mutually reciprocal and the result of many oy 
acting influences. A case report giving a series of identifications in a Six" 
boy was presented. In none of the material could the speaker find the 
Tegression and accompanying mental content that Mrs, Klein ascribes i noted 
nor in the child’s play was the symbolic equivalent to free association : 

Deviation of Kleinian formulations from those of Freud were discussed D^. | 


| 
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Ross, Kleinian concepts concerning instinctual and ego development emphasize 
aggressive impulses as generating the cedipal conflict and the superego, both in 
the first year of life. Fixation and regression are also related to aggression, the 
former due to the libido failing to master destructive impulses, and the latter 
constituting a defense against anxiety, itself a resultant of aggression. These 
concepts markedly reduce the demonstrated importance of the libido theory and: 
its relationship to the cedipus complex. Ross reminded us that it is the libido 
which is labile and subject to modification in aim and object choice, while the 
aggressive drive is less modifiable. Kleinian metapsychology attributes an early 
maturity and complexity to the psychic apparatus which is in conflict with the 
freudian concept of development from the simple to the complex and with 
observational data, Kleinian definitions of fantasy are in sharp contrast with 
Freud’s, while distinctions between memory traces, images, object representa- 
tions, etc, are ignored. 

Dr. Kestenberg surveyed a number of Klein’s ideas to show that in them 
gam process connections have been substituted for secondary process logic. 
for instance, differentiation between the concrete and the abstract has been 
teplaced by associations via similarity; and the complex organization of a 
gestalt has been equated with development through the addition of elements. 
Differences between categories such as affects, feelings, and thought have been 
ignored, Kestenberg then established a differentiation between the period of 
early infancy in which ‘good or bad’ is related to bodily feelings, and the anal 
period in which the concepts of good or bad are related to anal achievement 
and self-appraisement. ‘The categorical generalization of objects as good or bad 
is considered typical for the cedipal period. The study of the changing concept 
of ‘good or bad’ reveals its intimate connection with the development of object 
relations from its rudimentary need-satisfying origins to the vicissitudes of 
superego development. Mrs. Klein fails to make these distinctions. r 
Dr. Eidelberg pointed out that it is very difficult to accept MelanielKlein's 
clinical contributions while rejecting her explanations, because in most of her 
Papers she confuses the descriptive with the explanatory terms. He added that 
all Psychoanalysts utilize their intuition and develop empathy with their pa- 
tients, but do not accept dogmatically as scientific truth what appear to them 
as intuitive impressions. Aware of patients’ resistances and also of their own, 
they carefully check their statements and avoid any pretense of omniscience. 


ROBERT DICKES 


Aldous Huxley, renowned author, was the twelfth ALFRED P. SLOAN VISITING PRO- 


E in The Menninger Foundation School of Psychiatry during March and 
pril of this year. 


At the Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN PSYCHOSOMATIC SOCIETY, held in March 
e the following officers were appointed: Morton F. Reiser, M-D., President; 
art Wolf, M.D., President-Elect; Eugene Meyer, M.D., Secretary- Treasurer, 


NOTES SC ne E 


„Elected to Council.positions we¥e; John I, Lacey; Ph.D.; Jolin’ W. Maton, MD; 
John P. Spiegel, M.D. : : OC ive 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the* American Psychosomatic Society will 
beheld on April'29 and go, 1961, in Atlantic City. t : 
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The AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC ‘AssociaTION, held its Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, February 25-27, 1960. Dr. William S, Langford assumed 
the presidency. Elected were Dr. Fritz Redl, President-Elect, Dr. Gisela Konopka, 
Vice-President, and Dr. Soll Goodman, Secretary. Among the irivited»guests were 
Professor A. R. Luria, Director of the Institute of Defectology in Moscow, who 
spoke on the significance wf speech, in’ the regulation of behavior, and Judge 
David Reifen, Magistrate of the, Children's Court,of Tel Aviv, who reported on 
revised Israeli parliamentary law ón-juvenile sex assault cases. The 1961 Annual 
Meeting will be held at the Hotel Státler-Hiltón, New York City, March 23, 24 
and 25, 1961. , q 


a 
^ 
Professor A. R. Luria and Professor E. N. Sokolov of the U.S.S.R. delivered three 
lectures in New York City in March 1960 on ADVANCED STUDIES IN NEUROPHYSIOL 
OGY AND BEHAVIOR, under the sponsorship of The Postgraduate Center for Psy: 
chotherapy and The Samuel Rubin International Seminars on Mental Health. 
The lectures will be published in a monograph. " 


CORRECTION: Dr. Herbert I. Harris makes two corrections in the second pam 
graph;of his review of Psychoanalysis and Contemporary Thought, edited by 
John D. Sutherland (This QuARTERLY, XXIX, 1960, pp. 116-117). 1. The firs 
lecture, Psychoanalysis and the Sense of Guilt, was written by Winnicott, not, 3$ 
implied, by Bowlby. 2. The work of the ethologist Lorenz is discussed by Bowlby: 
not by Winnicott, 
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see so free and frank an exchange of ideas between 
ires in intellectual history as appears in th¢*final cor- 
ce between the American psychologist, Granville 
all (1844-1924), and the founder of psychoanalysis, 


fontributed greatly to the development of the disci- 
of psychology. and education in the United States; 
er, a large, educated audience heard'and read his inter- 
ns of contemporaneous social developments, The cour- 
[the two men in their willingness to review their relation- 
and to discuss fundamental problems gives to this eub 
more than ordinary interest. 


d to become a clergyman. As a result of two trips to Eu- 
1 universities he turned away from the ministry and, after 
ing under William James, received the first Ph.D, awarded 
hology in the Unite States. He founded the psy- 
ca laboratory at Johns Hopkins University and stárted 


By as in psychology, he was the founder of genetic Psy: 
as a discipline. In’1$88 he became the first president of - 


to bring him little but grief. Hall was an impresario of - 
his biographer characterized him | as "The Playboy of 
Scholarship' (75). x EIN 


letters, in the Harvard University Health Services Library, Cambridge, 
have been annotated by John Chynoweth Burnham, Ph.D, a — 
4n ral fellow of the Foundations’ Fund for Research in. Psychiatry at the 
Hen Riggs Center, Dr. Robert L. Nelson coüperated generously in ne 

t publication. The letter by Freud is published with the permission of 
- the one by Hall is published with the permission of Dr. 
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it psychological periodical to be published in this — 
; The American Journal of Psychology. As interested in. ` 


niversity, a post that he held until retiremént an that 


nley Hall was the older of the two: menand died a iis : " 
after writing his letter. Born in rural New England, he - 
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In the first decade of this century Hall spoke and wrote about 
Freud's work more than almost anyone else in America, includ- 
ing physicians who specialized in nervous diseases. ‘Who could 
have known', Freud wrote to Oskar Pfister, 'that over there in 
America, only an hour away from Boston, there was a respecta- 
ble old gentleman waiting impatiently for the next number of 
the Jahrbuch . . . ? (2, p. 57). Hall, by his publications, his 
editing of several journals, and his teaching, brought the name 
and some of the ideas of Sigmund Freud to the attention of both 
psychologists and educated people in general. Within academic 
psychology, Hall was still the chief publicizer of psychoanalysis 
when he died in 1924. 

In 1908 Hall had invited Freud to be one of the chief speakers 
and to receive an honorary degree at the twentieth anniversary 
celebration of Clark University. Freud accepted gladly (12, P. 
54). The occasion was not only the formal introduction of psy- 
choanalysis into the United States but in Freud's mind a crucial 
event in his scientific life. As he recalled, ‘. . . my short visit to 
the new world encouraged my self-respect in every way. In Eu- 
rope I felt as though I were despised; but over there I found 
myself received by the foremost men as an equal. As I stepped 
on to the platform at Worcester to deliver my Five Lectures 
upon Psychoanalysis it seemed like the realization of some in 
credible daydream . . .' (2). Freud had good reason, therefore 
to have a special concern for Hall’s interest in psychoanalysis: 

Yet Hall was not a freudian nor in any sense a convert to 
psychoanalysis, and the nature of his interest requires explana 
tion.! 

Hall was a representative of the American eclecticism that ® 
annoyed Freud in his later years. He believed in a thorough 

1In Hall's autobiography (6, P- 449) there appears this single sentence: 'I begin 


w 
to psychoanalyze myself but, finding the task too hard, called in an c 


finish the work, with results which nothing would ever tempt me to p 
analysis seems not to have affected Hall's understanding of psychoanalysis 
way or the other. His own characterization of himself (6, pp. 573 f) — 
that he explored only the surface of his own life. As for the theory, he 

held strong reservations, for example, about the usefulness of dream in 

tion and about the universality of the cedipus complex (6, pp. 410:41!)- 
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"evolutionary interpretation of all life phenomena, but 
ise his views were not necessarily consistent. That he em- 
“certain psychoanalytic concepts meant only that he 
em convenient to make particular points. For example, 
lized the idea of sublimation for the purpose of showing 
lacceptable impulses might be used in the service of 
usness, but at the same time he protested against what he 
ted as Freud's pansexualism. On one page Hall would 
Freud; on the next he would praise Durkheim or Janet 
pelin for a view that was—had he thought about it—anti- 
to psychoanalysis. 

ertheless, as these letters show, Hall thought that he was 
influenced by Freud even though he used only parts of 
teachings. Hall was generous in his interpretation of 
; he even believed that a citation from Adler or Jung 
ign of freudian influence, since the ideas of those men 
Out of Freud’s work. Freud, on the other hand, believed 
€ truly influenced only those who could accept psycho- 
in its pure form and who did not turn to other interpre- 
hen the application of psychoanalysis became difficult 
bing (2). 

Correspondence is especially valuable, then, because 
"Ieud and Hall confront each other with the two main points 
wat have created misunderstanding throughout the history of 
ption of psychoanalysis into American thinking (see, 
txample, r6). Hall, for his part, could not understand why 
üd was so intolerant of those who adopted only choice mor- 
t of psychoanalytic theory. Indeed, the very occasion of 
xchange was a letter of Hall’s introducing Edward J. 
ip, an American psychiatrist who had proposed a psychol- 
y inspired by psychoanalysis but for which he provided 
logical basis. Hall hoped that Freud might be per- 
by a personal discussion, that Kempf's synthesis of Can- 
ington, Pavlov, and Freud contained much of value 
ted the attention of Freud and his colleagues. 

other hand, Freud questioned how Hall was able to 
* simultaneously his ideas and those of Adler and Kempf. 
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He said frankly that he did not understand how Hall could - 
embrace such mutually exclusive points of view. Thus was the 
issue joined between what Hall regarded as Freud's intolerance 
and what Freud regarded as Hall's inconsistency. It is a tribute 
to both men that they could exchange blunt criticism without 
rancor, each showing for the other the esteem due him. 


JOHN CHYNOWETH BURNHAM (STOCKBRIDGE, MASS) 


Prof. Dr. Freud 
Lavarone Trentino 
Wien IX. Berggasse 19 
28 Aug 193} 
Hochgeehrter Herr President 
Dr Kempf den Sie mir empfohlen haben hat mich in meiner 
Einsamkeit auf einem jetzt italienischen Hochplateau besucht 
und mir einen sehr vorteilhaften Eindruck von seiner Persóm 
lichkeit hinterlassen. In der Schätzung seiner wissenschaftlichen d 
Arbeiten stört mich der Umstand dass er nicht ganz Analyliket 
ist sondern einen anatomischen Nebenweg eingeschlagen hat, 
der ihn nach meinem Urteil zu nichts führen wird. Für 
Einführung in meinen Wiener Kreis konnte ich nichts thun dà 
um die Mitte August alle von Wien abwesend waren. A 
Ich war sehr erfreut zu hören dass Sie sich voller Gesundheit 
erfreuen und erst kürzlich einen Beweis Ihrer Geistes 
durch eine bedeutsame Publikation gegeben haben. Man hatte 
mir früher erzält dass Sie es beklagen von mir und den 
gen nie eine Antwort auf Ihre Zuschriften erhalten zu haber 
Allein ich kann Ihnen versichern dass seit dem Krieg keine 
von Ihnen zu mir gelangt ist. t 
Mit hocher Befriedigung las ich in Ihrem Brief dass Iht 
Schätzung meines Beitrags zur Psychopathologie i ME 
geblieben ist. Ich hatte dies nicht erwartet denn Sie ha 
sehr entschiedener Weise für Alf. Adler Partei genommen, 
es kann Ihnen doch nicht entgangen sein, dass die volle y 
nung der Psychoanalyse zum wesentlichen Inhalt seiner 
gehört. Auch heute weiss ich diese zwei Seiten Ihrer 
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cht zu vereinigen. Waren Ihnen die wirklichen Vor- 
er bekannt so würden Sie wahrscheinlich nicht geur- 
es liege wiederum ein Fall vor, dass ein Vater seine 
t aufkommen lassen will, sondern hätten gesehen dass 
hren Vater beseitigen wollten—wie in Urzeiten. 

benen Grüssen und aufrichtigen Wünschen für Ihr 


Ihr 
FREUD 
[Translation] 


pf? whom you sent to me, visited me in my solitude 
Italian plateau and left me with a very favorable 
of his personality. 
ciation of his scientific studies is marred by the fact 
not altogether an analyst, but rather has taken the by- 
omy which, in my judgment, will lead him nowhere.* 
do nothing about introducing him to my Viennese cir- 
nce they were all absent from Vienna by the middle of 


às very much pleased to hear that you are enjoying good 
and have just recently given proof of your intellectual 
y with a significant publication [8]. I had been told earlier 
fou complained about not having heard from me and my 
ls in answer to your communications. But I can assure you 
ince the war not a line from you has reached me. 

id in your letter with great satisfaction that your estimate 
ontribution to psychopathology has remained unchanged. 


| AEmpf stated that in 1923 Freud threw up his hands and said that it 
lot be possible to correlate mental events with physiological events for 

9f years, Freud's reaction should not be surprising since he himself in 

J had failed to find a neurological explanation for what he had observed 

ses. Freud's use of the term anatomy in his letter is curious because 
ork was distinctly physiological (13, 14). 
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I had not expected this, for you have taken a very definite stand 
in favor of Alf. Adler, although it cannot possibly have escaped 
you that a complete rejection of psychoanalysis is an essential 
part of his teachings.* Even today I do not know how to recon- 
cile these two stands that you have taken. If you were more 
familiar with what really happened, you would probably not 
have judged that here was another case in which a father would 
not let his sons come into their own; rather, you would have 
seen that the sons wanted to get rid of their father, just as at the 
dawn of time. 

With sincere greetings and wholehearted wishes for your 


-being,® 
well-being; EU 


FREUD 


156, Woodland Street 
Worcester, Mass. 
September 24th, 1933 
Professor Dr. Freud, 
Wien IX. 


Berggasse, 19, 
Austria. 


My dear Professor Freud, 


I am very glad you made sympathetic personal touch with 
Kempf. Although he is not so exactly a follower of your views 
as Brill? he has been profoundly influenced by them, more 
think than he knows, and has influenced others in that directio? 


*In 1914 Hall had published an article (9) in which he made conspicuous 
of Adler's ideas. That same year Freud wrote to Ernest Jones (123, P 58) Halls 
was distressed by the news that Hall had become an Adlerian. In spite et 
interest in Adler's thinking, particularly his idea of compensation, Hall M de 
less of an Adlerian than he was a freudian if one judges, for example; P» 
frequency of the citations of the two men in Hall's later works. (See Hall's 
and fn. 7.) Expositors of Adler’s teachings were rare indeed in the United ^ 
while Hall was alive, and even Smith Ely Jelliffe (rr) cited Hall's treat 
Minderwertigkeit. Hall, for his part, undoubtedly enjoyed his position © 
man who introduced Adler into the United States, just as he had Freud C% H 

5 Translated by Erik H. Erikson and David Rapaport, edited by Sw 
Annin, all of the Austen Riggs Center. 

© A. A. Brill was the first to translate Freud's works into English. 
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our kind and frank comments about me, it is quite true 
ve found real help in my own thinking from Adler's 
‘compensation and Minderwertigkeit, and that I had a 
rrespondence with him some years ago and would have 
) have brought him to this country to give a few lectures.’ 
also found much that helped me in Jung, mystical and 
ible as much of his writing is to me.® 

the world knows that both these men owe their entire 
to you, and I also think that both illustrate the revolt 
the father which you have so well explained. I do not 
it psychoanalysis tells us what is the instinctive, or what 
0 be, the attitude of the father toward his revolting sons. 
had the same feelings against his own pupils who de- 
the methods of introspection. In my own small sphere I, 
had painful experiences with those whose model 
to be periunt illi qui nostra ante nos dixerunt. I think 
pulse to wish the death of those who said our things 


suffer from it. 

your own achievements are far and away beyond those of 
ichologist of modern times; in fact history will show that 
done for us a service which you are not at all extrava- 
comparing with that of Darwin for biology. It seems to 
can well afford to be magnanimous toward these revolt- 


surviving document from the Hall-Adler correspondence is a letter 
T to Hall, May 6, 1914, in the Hall Papers at Clark University. Dr. 
Adler has informed the annotator that there are no Hall letters among 
fre is an unenlightening letter from Jung to Hall, December 5, 1917, in 
Papers at Clark University. 
Wundt, the founder of experimental psychology. Hall (7) had made 
analogy in 1920: "We cannot forbear to express the hope that Freud 
peat Wundt's error in making too abrupt a break with his more ad- 
ls like Adler or the Zurich group’. In Life and Confessions (6, pp. 
ll described his relationship to Wundt and the animosities that em- 
s old age. 
Benfield Harbottle (ro) gives this quotation as ‘Pereant qui ante 
ra dixerunt", from St. Jerome, Commentary on Ecclesiastes. He translates 
h those who said our good things before we did’. 
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I know far too little of clinical or pathological psychol 
and have had far too little clinical experience, to judge the 
verer scientific aspects of psychoanalysis, although I realise 
it is just here where lies the crux of everything; but Lam 
to see how many members of our American Psychological 
ciation who, (before in their publications slighted or conde 
psychoanalysis, and on the program of the meetings of whith 
very rarely occurred,) are now being subtly and pre 
influenced by it, and also to see how very often its themes ate 
leading motives in dramas, historical studies and noveli 
Elsa Barker's ‘Fielding Sargent’ which I have just fi 

For me, your work has been the chief inspiration of mou 
I have done for the last fifteen years. It has given me a 


To moei (+) pements prychosnahisis diment ont cionad toe D 
AA tt rb M Ea nt E 
' Doy mme or ir Oat 
being hie mind. Ma ia ert toà gepchesnahin, ant 
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. ual interest in psychology, as js perhaps best shown 
yy Jesus book, which, without this, would not have been 
" 


fiae pardon the length of this letter, and accept my moit 


vo peychecenalysa le problematical; the course denaription was umapenilt 
Ce win “With Special Reference to the Freed Adest wer 


M the tithe, From igneo through igir apan Mall whee oered à cnn 
of vex that included spacial sttention vo the “theories of Freed, 


CHED 1949 there was à mew course, given for cahy ome yout, vm 
MÀ 
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heart-felt wish that you may continue for many, many years the 
great work you have already established in the world, 


Most sincerely yours, 
G. STANLEY HALL 
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VATIONS ON RESEARCH 
'ARDING THE 'SYMBIOTIC 
YNDROME' OF INFANTILE 
YCHOSIS 


SCHOENBERGER MAHLER, M.D. AND 
FURER, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


ious work has resulted in the hypotheses that children 
ough a ‘normal-autistic’, a symbiotic, and a 'separation- 

tion' phase of development. We postulate that in the 
autistic phase, the infant has not yet become aware of 
beyond his own body. In the symbiotic phase, the 
to become vaguely aware of need-satisfaction from 
e, but the mother is still a part of his own self-repre- 
: the infant's mental image is fused with that of his 
In the third phase, the infant gradually becomes aware 

separateness; first, the separateness of his body, then 
ally the identity of his self. He subsequently establishes 
indaries of his self! We have postulated in previous 
that the primarily autistic-psychotic child has never 
ed beyond the autistic phase, whereas the sym- 
otic child has regressed from the challenge of sepa- 
functioning at the onset or during the separation-individu- 
m phase into a symbiotic-parasitic, panicridden state. As 
of panic are unbearable for any organism, the child's very 
requires further defensive regression. We therefore 
many, if not all, primarily symbiotic children sec: 
| resort to autistic mechanisms. 
first therapeutic endeavor in both types of infantile 
is is to engage the child in a ‘corrective symbiotic ex 
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perience'? This most essential step requires a long period of. 
time to achieve and to consolidate, and a still longer interval. 
elapses before the higher levels of personality development, 
beginning with the separation-individuation phase, are attained, 

To achieve this goal we had at our disposal, and at first 
could not help but use, the existing methods of approach to the 
treatment of psychotic children within conventional institu- 
tions, all of which routinely entail exposure of the preschool | 
psychotic child to group situations. Our experience with these 
facilities convinced us that premature efforts to expose such 
children to group situations which interfered with or diluted 
the corrective symbiotic experience by subjecting them to any 
kind of social situations, even in the most carefully planned 
therapeutic nursery, were harmful. Not only was progress im- 
peded but in many instances there were detrimental traumatic 
effects. 


One boy, for example, who was referred for private treatment 
at the age of four and a half as a case of infantile psychosis, 
promptly developed a symbiotic attachment to the therapist 
This child, S, was given a thorough preliminary examination 
as an inpatient in an academic center. During the psychological 
testing it was readily observed that he responded best to bodily 
affection. In fact, in the course of treatment his need for bodily _ 
contact, which he could provide for himself either only very pas- 
sively or very violently, was continually in evidence. Before 
referral the psychologist noted: 'It may be of interest that $5 
highest level of success occurred when he was being caressed 
by patting or stroking on the head and shoulders; he was given 
this demonstration of affection because he seemed to be entirely 
impervious to vocal expressions of praise and encouragement: 
His selective awareness of emotional situations was demonstrat 
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by his correctly noting in a picture of the test that a child de- 
picted with his mother was crying. 

S responded rather unspecifically but very well to any ex- 
dusive relationship with an adult. In fact he loved to have two 
or more adults concentrate on him simultaneously. However, 
he clearly showed anger or proneness to tantrums if the adults 
excluded him by talking with each other. When his mother 
talked on the telephone, he would deliberately take apart one 
of his toys and yell, ‘Fix it, fix it!’, He was fascinated by his 
baby cousin and imitated the baby talk, thus showing us the 
way he wanted to be treated. 

This child’s mother was, unfortunately, a very rigid and 
proper lady who, though loving her child very much in her 
own way and consciously ready to make any sacrifice for him, 
could not provide the warmth he needed. The child’s father 
had abandoned them on S's first birthday. The mother could 
Not tolerate her child’s bizarre behavior, particularly in public. 
She talked with him almost exclusively on a rather adult level, 
despite her awareness that what she said had very limited mean- 
ing for him. She could not give him any tender physical affec- 
tion. She was probably not capable of it. Gravely deficient in 
adequate self-esteem herself, the child was for her a conspicuous 
proof of her worthlessness and social inacceptability. 

After a few months of treatment it became apparent that four 
hours weekly therapy in the office was not adequate for the 
child or the mother. The concentrated, partly symbiotic-para- 
Sitic, partly autistic atmosphere of an exclusive living arrange- 
ment of mother and child in a small furnished room needed 
to be counterbalanced; furthermore, the mother felt keenly that 
Some more formal learning situation with other children should 
be provided for her child. We succeeded in having S accepted in 
à small nursery school. He behaved there as we had expected; 
| Not as a participant in the group but as a tangential appendage. 

Even this was possible only because his mother remained pas- 
sively by and the school staff was most patient and helpfully 
. Understanding. He did not profit either socially or intellectually 
during the months he was patiently tolerated there, despite the 
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fact that in the therapeutic relationship he made definite prog 
Tess. 

At the end of the school year the teacher's report stated: ‘S 
does not participate in most of the activities of the class. He - 
seldom talks to children or adults, but frequently communicates — 
by sound and action rather than words. When he does talk, 
and this is when one teacher has time to be with him, he shows” 
particular interest in trains and book illustrations, etc.’ 

S grew especially tall for his age and as it was impossible to 
keep him in the nursery, he was transferred to a kindergarten 
when he was five-and-a-half-years old. In kindergarten his panic 
and tantrums instantly recurred. He had catastrophic reactions 
to the situation, especially as his mother was not permitted to 
remain with him. She was asked within a few days to withdraw 
him. This failure upset her more than all the other signs and 
proofs which should have made her aware of the gravity of the 
child’s mental illness. i 

A few weeks later special tutoring was provided for S. Again, 
in this exclusive one-tó-one relationship he made progress m — 
characteristic, peculiarly unspecific symbiotic experience, just 
as he had in the therapeutic relationship. With the help of the 
tutor and of the therapist, his tendency to autistic withdra 
diminished. His courage to test reality increased, as did his vo 
cabulary and his perception of the outside world. For the fist — 
time in his life this child displayed fondness for such soft, tran- 
sitional objects as pillows and toy animals. These now served- 
as they had not before—to allay his anxieties and tensions. He 
surrounded himself with these transitional objects, particularly | 
at night, and relived early stages of babyhood in a more n 
way. ; 

Again we made the mistake of enrolling him in a group, s 
time in our pilot project, in what we thought was a particula" 
sheltered learning situation in a special therapeutic nurse 
group. S was bewildered but made, we thought, an initial p^ 
tation because he shared the teacher with only one other b 
His distress soon became apparent when a few more children — 
joined the group. We were still inclined to attribute 4 rap 
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| regression in his speech and in other areas of his functioning 
to measles he had contracted near the end of the school year. 
But when after a fairly good summer at the seashore he re- 
joined the group, his ego threatened rapidly to disintegrate. 
‘In uncontrollable panic and rage he violently attacked his 
mother and teachers. His speech became unintelligible, and he 
seemed to hallucinate. 

This much of S's case is presented to demonstrate that in all 
situations this child desperately craved and violently demanded 
exclusive symbiotic possession of an adult. He repeatedly re- 
treated after severe tantrums into lethargic states of hallucina- 
tory withdrawal whenever he could not be given the exclusive 
attention of an adult to the extent that his fragmented ego 
craved and needed. 


The last of numerous similar experiences which led us to 
abandon the therapeutic nursery design for psychotic preschool 
children was the case of a four-year-old psychotic child who had 
ben placed in a smoothly organized group of five disturbed 
but not psychotic children with two teachers. When P arrived 
'itthe therapeutic nursery school, she appeared to be a serenely 
beautiful child. She quickly became extremely restless, sought 
| Unstantly to find her mother, and then roamed through the 
building, followed by the teacher who had to leave the other 
| thildren and go after her: The teacher learned that by rocking 
ler and other devices she could induce P to remain in the room 
vith the other children, to whom the child paid absolutely no 
‘Attention, In her relationship to the adult, for P there were only 
Wo alternatives: either in a phase of autistic withdrawal she 
Med the teacher as an extension of her own body in order to 
‘nttol the environment with this executive external ego, or 
| "re was a clinging, burrowing type of behavior during which 
the teacher had to focus her attention completely on P, lest she 
Es Panic-tantrum. It became apparent that to keep the child 
mm !5 higher level of relationship, the teacher had to abandon 
T duties to the other children. The child's behavior de 
“anded an exclusive relationship with the teacher; any demand 


e 


for the teacher's attention by the group was increasingly 
terious to her. 

For a while we continued to believe that the deleterious ef- 
fect of the group on P was due primarily to the fact that she 
was a case of early infantile autism, particularly vulnerable a 
she began to attain a symbiotic relationship. When we saw the 
process occurring with still another, a symbiotic-psychotic child 
we realized that a revised research had to be designed for all 
cases of infantile psychosis. Our hypotheses about psychosis had 
already indicated this from a theoretical point of view. 

That there was a conflict in P's mind about her growing at 
tachment to the teacher and her relationship to her mother was 
apparent, for example, whenever she was hurt. She would 
to and from the door leading to her mother, and then b: 
to the teacher until finally she rubbed the injured part against 
the teacher's body. What was most amazing was that as the 
child's conflict mounted and she ran to seek her mother, Uit 
mother was increasingly difficult to find in the building. The 
mother was, in fact, almost consciously trying to avoid her chit 
as the child became more demanding and expressive. These 
changes in P made the mother so anxious that she became angr} 
with the child’s therapist. 


Raat 


From this case we recognized another important factor 
revising therapy and research. The revised design would not I 
volve the child with other children in a group situation be 
he is ready for it. The two cases described and many others fot 
them made it clear that to provide the psychotic child's need for 
protection within the corrective symbiotic experience ge 
the basis for treatment. The child's development from audis 
withdrawal toward primitive, unspecific clinging to the therapi" 
as well as to the mother gave us another significant clue for 
revision of our research design. We had repeatedly 9 tion 
that the presence of the mother within the therapeutic si 
was not only very well tolerated but that it was a sign of P 
ress when a mother was sought by her psychotic child. T 
mother's presence proved, furthermore, to be most help 


cur 
isi 
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| our understanding of the child’s ‘signal communications’ 
throughout treatment. In our experience, even though the 
mothers were not able to fulfil these children’s needs, they un- 
derstood their own child’s nonverbal communications to a sur- 
prising degree. 

It was evident that these considerations were not only of 
theoretical importance but that they indicated the direction 
which must be taken for the immediate treatment and for 
optimal future planning for the psychotic child’s mental health. 
We evolved from this a method of research in which the mother, 
the child, and the worker are present in the room during the 
sessions, which extend from two to three hours, the mother and 
worker collaborating in the rehabilitation of the psychotic child. 

The advantages of this design are manifold. Our initial 
understanding of the child comes not only through observa- 
tions but also through information and explanations given by 
the mother. By this method there can be mutual exchanges of in- 
formation and understanding between the child’s therapist, the 
supervising psychiatrist, and the mother, as the child’s behavior 
is being observed by all three. The mother is first gratified by 
our interest, and then heartened by the feeling she gradually 
acquires that someone believes her child can be helped. There 
also appears to be a great sense of relief produced by the un- 
derstanding, initially intellectual, which the mother gains. She 
may, and often does use it defensively, but it gives her the feel- 
ing that some possible control can be exerted over what pre- 
Viously had been to her a desperate, hopeless, and uncon- 
trollable problem. 

The information the mother gives us enables the therapist 
to institute those procedures which seem to foster the develop- 
ment of the need-satisfying symbiotic relationship between the 
child and the worker. In the beginning, for example, a signal 
type of communication has to be fostered between the child and 
the worker, which can later be used by the worker in a cor- 
Tective manner. 


A four-year-old boy, M, frequently rolled a toy car to and fro. 
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'The mother explained to us that this indicated he had to uri 
nate. We had discovered from our observations that he also 
meant by this action that there was something wrong with 
car; that it was broken. We learned, moreover, that this activity, 
which we took as a signal of his bodily need, occurred after 
many hours of withholding his urine, to the point where he was 
in pain and probably afraid that he could no longer withhold, : 
We then understood these signals to mean that he was afraid of 
being overwhelmed by these inner bodily stimuli. Our thera 
peutic procedure was to respond to this signal as a mother 
would to an infant, that is, as an auxiliary ego which we hope 
the child can add to his own ego, thereby overcoming other 
wise overwhelming anxieties. Instead, therefore, of interpreting 
the displacement and anxiety, the therapist tells the boy that 
he will feel very good when he goes to the toilet and that she 
will help him. She takes him with her to the toilet, encouraging 
him to urinate, and expressing her pleasure and admiration 
when he does. In this way we believe we have begun to liberate 
the child from the feeling of being the passive victim of bodily 
discomforts and discharges, and with this help he may proceed 
to independently active functioning. 

In general the new design allows for the development ofa 
more and more specific relationship with the therapist without 
interference from other children. The development of the 
child’s relationship to the worker, which always brings vi 
changes in the relationship with the mother, can be ob 
directly, and the frequently occurring defeatist attitudes of d 
family counteracted. With the emergence from autism, and 
achievement of a higher level of behavior, the patience of these 
children's families is often greatly taxed. The endlessly Rx 
tive banging of doors, throwing of objects, switching off an di 
of lights often generate uncontrollable hostility within ie 
family, and sometimes lead to ill-considered placement of 
child away from home. out 

After M became better able to comply when he was enc He 
aged to urinate, he began to spit in an uncontrollable way: 
first spat at his therapist, and soon at his mother. His mo 
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reprimanded him for it, and he withdrew into his autistic shell. 
We had learned that the child's disturbance of urinary func- 
tioning had occurred as a consequence of the mother's disgust 
at finding that he urinated into the bathtub instead of the toilet. 
Had the spitting happened at home as an extension of the 
child's behavior in the therapeutic situation, this mother might 
well have reacted, as had P's mother, with hostility. But M's 
mother had been made a member of the 'therapeutic alliance', 
and the simple explanation she was given of the beneficial value 
of M's transient regressive behavior made sense to her. She 
had, in fact, previously reported in the course of the therapy 
that M had begun at home to invite her to exchange babbling 
and cooing sounds with him. The mother spontaneously ex- 
pressed her opinion that he seemed belatedly to be permitting 
himself indulgences of babyhood which—in contrast to his 
brothers—he had missed completely. Observing the way the 
therapist handled the situation gave the mother a security of 
feeling, a way of understanding, a model for helping her child. 


Such experiences with the example and help of the child's 
therapist, the supervising psychiatrist, and the social worker 
become assimilated in time if the mother herself is capable of 
learning and of providing the additional and essential correc- 
tive symbiotic experience for the child. Why the spitting devel- 
oped in the case of M could be directly explained to the boy's 
Mother by the worker, by the psychiatrist, and subsequently 
More fully gone into by the social worker. Whatever deeper 
fears and defenses might be involved in her reaction, the 
Mother's immediate response to the child—and this is always 
Partly dictated by unconscious forces—is opposed by her con- 
sious determination, aided by her understanding and the ex- 
ample given to her by the team. This kind of therapeutic help 

T the mother of the psychotic child is consistent with our 
theory that the treatment of the child must extend over many 
Years of the child's life and that his development must be re- 
‘xperienced and relived, not only with the therapist but with 

€ primary love object. The mother, therefore, must be trained 
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to assume and maintain the corrective symbiotic experience | 
developed by the therapist. This emotional-intellectual learn. | 
ing is stabilized by the mother's individual sessions with the 
supervising psychiatrist and the social worker. 

In this method we believe we have evolved a mother-child- 
therapist unit, supervised by a male child psychiatrist, which 
can result in the development of the personality instead of in 
fixation at the stage of the psychosis. It is interesting and dis- 
quieting that it took us so many years to arrive at these inev- 
itable conclusions and to apply their logical requirements in 
therapeutic research. They were inherent from the start in our 
theoretical hypotheses of autistic and symbiotic psychosis, Grad- 
ually, tardily, and retrospectively we came to these conclusions 
from clinical data which abundantly demonstrated that fail 
ures ensued whenever the corrective symbiotic relationship was 
threatened by disruption—as it too frequently was when we ad: 
hered to traditional methods. 

The crucial therapeutic problem in psychosis remains the 
same. The psychotic child must be kept from retreating into the 
autistic defensive position. He must be enticed into and be e 
couraged to relive a more fully gratifying—albeit still regressive 
—, exclusively symbiotic-parasitic relationship with a substitute 
mother. This relationship is made liberally available to the 
child for whom it becomes a buffer in the process of dissolution 
of the vicious cycle of the distorted relationship with the 
mother. Gradually and cautiously the child is then helped "n 
develop some autonomous substitutes for the pathological rs 
itive regressive demands exacted from the pathologically deteni 
sive and ambivalent mother. In this manner the child is led © 
discover the boundaries of his self, and to experience a sense 0 
himself as a separate entity in his environment. 

In the treatment of primarily symbiotic or primarily au 
children, a contradiction sometimes confuses workers in i 
field. Although these infants seem insatiable in their need im 
the passively available symbiotic partner, their symbiotic h^ 
is at first not at all specific. Several adults are well tolerated 
often simultaneously enjoyed. But at first, and for a long U^ 


tistic 
the 
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‘utterly intolerant of any type of group relationship in- 
her children, even the most carefully devised ones. 
most important symbiotic partner who seals herself 
mpletely as possible with the child can form for him 
ting layer against the give-and-take aspects of social 
situations for which he has no capacity or tolerance dur- 
period described. Only after a prolonged period of cor- 
ymbiotic experience should the psythotic child be given 
fully graduated dosages of rhythmic play—preferably to the 

ipaniment of soothing music—in which the symbiotic part- 
t at the side of the child. In the course of the thera- 
search, we carefully watch the preferences of these chil- 
they slowly evolve interest and reach out for association 
other children treated at the Center. They show us 
bly when they are ready for such social learning; also 
ch of it they can take. 


SCREEN MEMORIES IN 
HOMICIDAL ACTING OUT 


BY GILBERT J. ROSE, M.D. (NORWALK, CONNECTICUT) 


The influence of the past on the present remains a fundamental 
problem for psychoanalysis, Is the pressure of the past exerted. 
steadily or does it Only manifest itself at times of stress and in 
areas of conflict? Does the ego become passively subject to these 
influences, or is it perhaps its basic function to strive persistently 
to overcome them? We know that certain traumatic events in the. 
past are particularly subject to being represented by screen 
memories. Freud observed that the primal scene is a universal 
experience and provides the content of some of the earliest 
memories uncovered by analysis. Kanzer points out that Freud's 
statement carries with it the inference that the primal scene, 
therefore, 'constitutes an irremovable filter through which the 
past is subsequently admitted to consciousness' (22). 

Freud ascribed the universality of the primal scene to phylo 
genesis. More recently, following Selye's investigations of the 
biological reactions to stress, it has been suggested that initially 
the primal scene floods the organism with overwhelming a ! 
excitations during sleep or half sleep (57, 58). This food 
the infantile ego, as yet unable either to abreact or associ A 
to absorb the excitation, has been defined as the eeno ; 
trauma (29). It is one of the tasks of adaptation to attain repara 
tive mastery of the basic infantile trauma, the primal scent 
Many of the manifestations of neurosis, for example the shoe’ 
sensations of pavor nocturnus, as well as religion, art, a 
ritual, have been viewed as repetitive attempts in the service 
this task (57, 58). a 

The pervasive importance of the primal scene has p 
recognized since the publication of Freud's paper on the "9 


Presented under the title of Scanning and Screening in an Acute AUS 
Episode, before the Psychoanalytic Association of New York in March, ont | 
at the Annual Meeting of The American Psychoanalytic Association 
delphia, in April, 1959. | 
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man, Five years before its publication, he wrote that ‘the hys- 
terical fit is an equivalent of coitus’ and that, through multiple 
identification, the patient undertakes the parts played by both 
persons in the fantasy (zz). The following year Abraham noted 
the connection between orgasm and hypnoid, twilight states fol- 
lowed by amnesia and catatonic attacks (z). A few years later he 
reported the case of a nine-year-old child whose observation of 
parental intercourse precipitated a severe anxiety dream of 
mother being murdered which was followed by a twilight state 
and amnesia (2). Melanie Klein cites many examples of the im- 
portance of primal scene fantasies in play therapy, especially in 
the form of violent outbursts of rage following insistent ques- 
tioning related to the primal scene (23). In 1927 she observed 
that certain crimes of dismemberment and cannibalism cor- 
respond to fantasies in the analyses of some small children (24). 
She reported the case of a twelve-year-old boy who assaulted 
little girls in the way an older sister had assaulted him, and as he 
felt his father had assaulted the mother in intercourse. The boy 


| had shared his parents’ bedroom throughout his childhood. In 


1932 Lewin reported the content of a hypomanic attack based 
on an identification with both parents in coitus (27). In 1950 
he cited other cases of depression and elation from the litera- 
ture in which the primal scene was symbolically represented 
(26, p. 118). Other authors, from Reich in 1929 (33) through 
Fraiberg in 1952 (9), have cautioned that the primal scene does 
Not produce neurosis directly; it depends on the strength of the 
tgo and on preceding experiences, especially sadomasochistic 
impulses and fantasies, Kanzer has suggested that the differences 
between the symptoms of paranoia and manic-depressive Psy: 
thosis depend on the different ways of reacting to the primal 
Scene (22). 

. The primal scene, then, the nucleus of the cedipus complex, 
is subjected particularly to the screening functions of the ego. 
Treud first noted the significance of screen memories in 1899 
(12). In 1925 he suggested the existence of some kind of scruti- 
nizing process: ‘It is as though the unconscious stretches out 
feelers, through the medium of the system Pcpt.-Cs., toward the 
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external world and hastily withdraws them as soon as they have 
sampled the excitations coming from it’ (5). In 1927 and 1928 
Fenichel wrote that the ego scans its store of memories and new 
perceptions from a need to select screen memories to aid re- 
pression (5, 6). The following year Glover observed that, in ad- 
dition to the*apparently innocuous screen memory, the trau- 
matic memory itself was ideally suited for the screening and 1 
should be carefully scrutinized to determine what repressed 
material it might be covering (18). Anna Freud, more recently, 
has noted that hundreds of traumatic memories may be tele- 
scoped in one screen memory (zo). Greenacre has shown that 
little girls may instigate traumata which repeat with great spe 
cificity and thus screen the main disturbances of the precedipal 
period (20). 

In the seventh chapter of The Interpretation of Dreams, 
Freud showed that unconscious ideas may transfer the intensity 
of their cathexis onto particular percepts and by so doing be 
come ‘covered’ by the percepts and thus be admitted into the 
dream (14, p. 562). He felt that this selectiveness of available 
percepts and the choice of some to ‘cover’ or screen unconscious 
ideas was part of the dream work. Pótzl in his experiments In 
1917 showed that this selecting of percepts takes place at the 
very time of the original perception, within one one-hundredth 
of a second at the utmost, thus setting the origin of the dream 
at the time of the perception (32). More recently Fisher has 1€ 
peated such experiments and confirmed Pótzl's conclusion (7,8) 
Further light has been thrown on the selective process of the 
ego as it relates to perception by Kragh, as quoted by ns 
man (25). An experimentally isolated perception is found 
recapitulate, in a totally condensed temporal form, the phyo 
genesis as well as the individual development. By the study ? 
tachistoscopic after-images, Kragh determines the e-stages 


pre-stages by use of TAT, line drawings, 
stimuli, and he finds that they exactly el ont 
points out the striking likeness between his concept of Per? 
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| Schilder said: ‘Every thought is the product of a process of de- 


velopment . . . every thought recapitulates the phylogenesis and 
ontogenesis of thinking’ (35). 

Reider has demonstrated the possibility of the existence of a 
whole hierarchy, from the simplest screen memories to symp- 
toms, déjà vu, hysterical acting out, pseudologia fantastica, and 
even character structure (34). Linn has suggested a neurophysi- 
ological model of the selective function of the ego in brain- 
injured patients, where past and present are merged in con- 
taminated responses and the timelessness of the primary process 
isapparent (28). Finally we may cite the dramatic case of Bona- 
parte where the analysis of a screen memory led to the uncover- 
ing of a primal scene experience which was then strikingly 
confirmed by subsequent external evidence (3). 


Late one Fourth of July eve, a search party approached an 
abandoned gravel pit. A man, about thirty, came stumbling 
toward them, apparently dazed, half-dressed and bloodstained. 
Nearby was found the beaten and raped body of a three-year- 
old girl, missing for several hours after she had wandered away 
from her parents at a roadside tavern. The man was taken into 
custody and charged with murder. He pleaded innocent and 
claimed absolute amnesia for all the events of that evening fol- 
Ts the time he left a local military base at the end of the 

y. 

The man was interviewed during the course of one morning. 
He appeared to be of dull normal intelligence, seemed rather 
pathetic, but genuinely perplexed as to why and how he had 
come to the gravel pit. He had been in charge of some military 
recruits, At the end of the day he had unlawfully released one 
9f them from disciplinary restrictions and together they had 
2 inking. He was going to kill time in this way until 
his wife, a wa , got off from work at midnight. At first this 


Was-all.he could recall. But a few days after being taken into 
Custody he struck h 
Il’ somethin 


ead in his cell and was thereupon able to 
er. He and his buddy had been drinking 
looking at a girl in tight slacks. He had 
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driven his buddy back to the barracks. A strange man and a girl 
came up to him as he stood by his car at the side of the road; 
the man kicked him in the genitals and hit him in the stomach. 
He had vomited, then fainted, and when he regained conscious- 
ness was lying on the ground without his clothes. He could not 
understand how he got to the gravel pit and why he was un- 
dressed. 

He spoke bitterly of his brutal father who beat him black and 
blue for throwing corncobs at the chickens. He tried to run 
away from home that night but was caught and put back to 
bed. A particularly vivid memory from age nine was of seeing 
his father beat a horse to death for stepping on a pig: 'He kept 
beating that horse on the head till he hardly had a head left’ 
He lived in fear that his father would kill him and had recur 
rent nightmares of being chased by him. The father abandoned 
the family while the patient was an adolescent. He was later said 
to have been killed in a fight. Little is known of the prisoners 
relationship to his mother. 

At age ten he was forced to attempt intercourse with a female 
cousin of about the same age. A group of boys stood around 
and jeered at his impotence. The cousin struck him on the head 
with a rock and had the older boys throw him into a swimming 
hole. He could not swim and almost drowned. This, and the 
memory of his father beating the horse to death, were clear 
compelling memories, recounted with vividness and affect. The 
girl cousin abused and tormented him in other ways, such # 
taking away his food and belongings. He observed her having 
intercourse with older boys. She continued to attempt to 
him into having intercourse with her. He began having Di E 
mares, about twice weekly, of a black cloud coming down 
his head and suffocating him. Neo 

He recalled two homosexual experiences at age six 
twelve involving fellatio and masturbation with an older w 
From thirteen to sixteen, a few times a week he would ei 
chickens to masturbate. On one occasion he had interco dult 
with a calf. He continued masturbating regularly into his ae, 
years and throughout his marriages. He suffered from enu 
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sixteen. He used to take pleasure in setting fire to 


"was frequently truant from school, repeated the sixth 
Tan away from home five or six times, and left school 
the eighth grade. At sixteen he was involved with a group 
ys who broke into a store and stole cigarettes. Thereafter 
ned to him that people looked at him as if he were going 
He went regularly to church and wrote poems on reli- 
themes. One of his poems began: ‘Like father like son, 
se like cart . . .'. 

eighteen he impulsively married a girl of his age. During 
one month that the marriage lasted, he was frequently un- 
to have an erection. This was followed by a period during 
he and a girl made dates with his mother and her male 
In photographs from this period it is difficult to tell 
woman is his mother. When his mother remarried, he 
isted in military service and, as a tail-gunner, is said to have 
d the Bronze Star medal. Having attained the rank of 
nt, he took leave without permission and was demoted. 
Vhen he returned from overseas the childhood nightmares 
suffocation recurred. He would wake up in a cold sweat 
ing. There were compressive headaches which some- 
assumed the character of migraine with a strange taste in 
mouth associated with vomiting. For a period of six months 
sneaked into his mother’s home at night and had intercourse 
his step-father's sister. He then decided he did not want to 
e near his mother any longer. In moving away, he gleefully 
ted his girl friend out of her car. 

_ During the next several years he had many jobs. His relations 
women were chaotic; the women often became pregnant 
some other man; there would be fights followed by recon- 
ns. One relationship, however, lasted six years. He mar- 
d a second time and the following day re-enlisted in military 


He never had a close friend. He was shy, passive, and seclu- 
never really trusting anyone. He was afraid of being hurt 
ind avoided fights. He had a fear of guns and knives. He had 
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difficulty concentrating, would become depressed, and wander 
off ‘in a daze’. He drank heavily week ends and subsequently 
had difficulty recalling events. He suffered increasingly from 
headaches and would dip his head in cold water to seek relief, 

There was no gross evidence of psychosis. His intelligence 
rated dull normal. Responses to various tests indicated poor 
control of strong emotions, impulsiveness, and marked inner 
conflict, with fear of being injured. Some responses suggested 
distortion of reality. None of these tests were considered normal. 
Physical examination and an electroencephalogram were within 
normal limits." 

On the basis of the foregoing material a hypothesis was formu- 
lated. If this man had committed the rape and murder, it rep- 
resented an acting out of a series of screen memories of such 
passively experienced incidents as seeing his father beat a horse 
to death, being beaten by his father, being seduced by his cousin, 
then struck on the head and almost drowned. The innocent 
victim of the rape and murder represented the girl cousin, his | 
childhood tormentor. An amytal interview was then conducted 
by that member of the psychiatric staff who was the most scept 
cal of this formulation. 


When the amobarbital sodium injection began to take effect 
the prisoner was taken back to the evening of July third whet 
he was sitting in the bar drinking beer with his buddy. Here 
lated that he saw a little boy and little girl there, that 1t was 
growing late, and, knowing that he had to pick up his wife at 


one A.M, he drove his buddy back to the barracks. He b 


pered with wonderment: ‘Now I see . . . now I see . . . the 
1 is made of contributions to the psychologic and 
of the patient made by Dr. Raymond Brown, Major William bv 
and Dr. Louis West. Dr. Jan Frank and Dr. Melitta Sperling have 
1 concur, that despite the negative neurological and EEG findings t 
well be considered an epileptic with psychic equivalent attacks. 


his man may 
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cars are there as when I left. . . . Well, I walked around to the 
juke box and played a song, you know, and stood looking over 
the place. Then I started outside, and here's this little girl . . . 
so the little girl wanted to go for a ride, you know. I figured no 
harm in that . . . I love children . . . .’ He continued, ‘I am al- 
| ways impulsive and get times that are right—you know what I 
mean?’, He said that he drove off with the child, not knowing 
about ‘that place up there but the gifl did’. After telling how 
he got the child ‘up there’, he suddenly stopped and said, ‘I— 
don't know!'. He again sat up, looked around with terror, per- 
spiring profusely, and clapped both hands tightly over his 
mouth. He became acutely agitated, thrashed about wildly, 
sobbed, and screamed: ‘Hey, hey, let me out of here! Please let 
me out!’. Then, trembling violently, he said: ‘It was that girl 
back home . . . and I beat her until she was a pulp and I was 
glad!’. When asked which girl back home, he went on heatedly 
to say it was the one who treated him so meanly, always taking 
| things from him, food especially; the one who hit him on the 
| head with a rock and almost had him drowned. Then without 
interruption he groaned: ‘My father. My father! I’m telling you 
he was the most rotten, the most deceiving man there ever 
was’; and weeping, ‘I hated his guts, absolutely hated his guts 
... Whip a horse to death with a chain because it stepped on a 
little pig. . . . He beat me, do you know, Joe?. .. . He beat me 
with a lariat rope . . . a lariat rope". 

With a little difficulty he recalled the girl cousin’s name, B, 
and stated that she had been killed in an accident some years 
before, The amytal was beginning to wear off. He asked for 
more, and as he received it, said: ‘I’m here to coóperate, you 
know. . . . I never was afraid of the needle before but that's 
- quite a needle. . . . You sure I'm getting it, doc? . . . Hey, it's 
those blood veins right there. Hm, hm . . . private property 
_ +.. can I have a cigarette?’ 

He was again taken back to the evening in question and said 
that when he returned to the bar the little girl stood by his car 
and threw stones ‘at my windshield and at my body’. He told her 
to stop and she refused in the same tone of voice that B had 
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used. ‘I don't know what got hold of me at that time. I just. 
don't realize how in the world I could do such a thing as I did, 
. ++ I slapped the little girl down . . . .’ He put the child in his 
car and drove off. ‘I thought it might feel better to do som e- 
thing like that. . . . I didn't have anything on my mind at that 
time . . . but then later on an evil came up over me... and 
even more of an evil.’ He spoke of his headaches, saying tha 
they could drive one to anything. 

He was taken over the material repeatedly and further de. 
tails were elicited. He disliked his cousin ‘because she is past, 
but she is still coming up on me. She is still grasping me, trying 
to take things away from me like she always did.’ While drink 
ing that afternoon he had heard God's voice telling him ‘to find 
B and destroy her . . . because she was from the Devil and was 
going to take all my things away from me again . . . everything 
I have!'. Each time he spoke of B, his next associations would ' 
be to his father. ‘I had a fight with God one time . . . he bea 
me, you know, and kept on beating me . . . all over... all ovet 
my head. . . . My father beat a horse with a chain and he died - 
+++ On the head . . . he might beat me on the head with a chain. | 
: - - I was so scared he would catch me and beat me. . . . I would - 
have got even if I ever had the chance. . . . I would have bea | 
him . . , just like he did that poor horse. . . . Well, I got B.. 
I hated them both . . . they were no good . . . they were evil’ 
When he was told that it was not B whom he had killed he tê- 
acted very strongly, said that he would have to pray, that she | 
looked just like B because she was throwing stones, and her 
Voice was the same, but that now he would have to be punished | 
"But B was evill’, he insisted, "Nobody would send me to the 
electric chair for her’. 


The discussion of this case will focus on the structure of the | 
defenses against screen memories of a postulated primal scene 
A study of the identifications within the primal scene in 
that they recapitulate the patient's psychosexual dev E 
which, in turn, is recapitulated in the events of the m. 
The emphasis is on this constant recapitulation in varying 
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frameworks, of various levels, each of which cover deeper levels. 
The failure of this process in an ego perhaps constitutionally 
weak, and further weakened by repeated unassimilated trau- 
mata, when confronted with a particular configuration of events 
and while intoxicated, led by regression to psychotic acting out. 
The man’s neurotic symptoms are estimated to be symbolic 
condensations, repetitive defenses against threats and fantasies 
of injury and death. Among his neurotic symptoms, his sexual 
impotence and marked passivity, compulsive masturbation, enu- 
resis, and bestiality are all, in part, defenses against castration. 
The symptoms of migraine, poor concentration, and dazed spells 
represent the conflict in repressing memories and fantasies of 
being beaten around the head—that is, a displacement of castra- 
tion fears to the head. Monsour has given a number of clinical 
examples which illustrate the dynamics of migraine to be a 
feminine identification in the primal scene with an unconscious 
equating of head and female genitals (30). A number of other 
reports in the literature support this thesis (17, 79, 21, 31, 36, 
39). 

The nightmares of smothering, the excessive drinking, and 
the attempts to cure headaches by dunking the head in water 
may screen the memory of almost drowning after being impo- 
tent with B, and also may represent castration threats displaced 
to the head. Lewin has mentioned that sinking and smothering 
sensations, along with the losing of consciousness, are included 
in fantasies of being devoured (26, p. 107). Stern has noted the 
connection between the frequent oral sadistic trends in the 
dreams accompanying pavor nocturnus and the castration com- 
plex (37, 38). 

The psychotic episode, the actual murder, may be regarded 
às another level of defense. The amytal interview confirmed the 
initial hypothesis that the crime represented a reliving in active 
form of traumata passively experienced at the hands of his 
Cousin and his father. In the murder there is evidence of a 
double identification. He was first identified with the aggressor. 
He beat the child on the head, raped and killed her, and threw 
her into the gravel pit, as B had assaulted him sexually, hit him 
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on the head, and had him thrown into the swimming hole 
where he almost drowned; also, as father killed the horse b 
beating it ‘till it hardly had a head left’, and as father had so 
beaten the son that he lived in fear that father would kill him 


from the scene of the crime in a daze, causing himself to be cut 
and bruised by the brush and rocks, looking as if he had been 
beaten, and he was impotent during the crime, just as he had 
been with B (castrated). 

It will be recalled that a few days after his apprehension by 
the police he struck his head in his cell and thereupon felt that 
he could ‘recall’ something of what had happened. The content 
of this ‘recall’ was a confabulation. It is significant that it was 
ushered in by a blow to the head, just as the psychotic episodi 
had been engendered by blows to the body of his car. In a stud 
of organic confabulations it was found that in each of fifteen 
cases, no matter how bizarre or unusual the content of the cdi 
fabulation, it was possible to show that at some time or other in 
the course of the patient's life such an experience had occurred, 
and that it was never a complete fiction (40). This man's co ^ 
fabulation, too, was accurate to the extent that it recapitulated 
successive levels of screen memories. In the confabulation, ht 
has himself hit on the head and genitals by a man, knocked out 
and stripped; here he identified with the murder victim 
This confabulation also recapitulates and screens the assaults bj 
B and his father when he himself was the child-victim. Being 
beaten on the head includes the memory of the horse that Vif 
a victim of his father. From this is reconstructed a primal scent , 
memory or fantasy: he looks at a girl in slacks (himself LIN 
woman); he gets rid of his male companion (the masculine pat 
of himself); he sees a man and a woman together (father E 
himself identified with mother); he is attacked by a man ur s 
hits him in the genitals (as mother is attacked by father); he 
knocked out (mother is murdered by father in the 
scene). i 

A cruel and sadistic father on the one hand and a sexual in” 
tiation with a cruelly sadistic female from which he em 
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emasculated were later traumatic determinants. It is conjectured 
that his lifelong neurotic adaptation was based predominantly 
on masochistic identifications with both parents in the primal 
scene, and that the psychotic episode was based on an eruption 
of repressed sadistic identifications with both parents in the 
primal scene. 

Fenichel wrote: ‘Certain neurotics give the impression that 
they labor in vain throughout life belatedly to master the im- 
pressions of a primal scene. A sadistically perceived primal 
scene may change the character of the world for a person in 
such a way that he vacillates between fearfully expecting the 
repetition of this trauma and actually performing it’ (4). This 
man’s lifelong neurotic adaptation was based on just such fear- 
ful expectations. Schematically his repressed sadism was di- 
rected toward the parents (perhaps orally toward the mother 
and anally toward the father). There was no possibility of sexual 
identification with either, and the neurotic symptoms were de- 
signed to defend against fantasies of injury and death by castra- 
tion. As he was consistently cheated and exploited by the women 
in his life, an identification with the father meant being eaten, 
castrated, and destroyed. Identification with the anal, masochis- 
tic mother meant being castrated and killed by the father. He 
was often exploited by other men. 

What is usually stressed is that in the primal scene the mother 
is seen as being passively subjected to the father's sadistic attack; 
yet it may be that the primal scene as a mutual attack is of more 
than incidental significance. In the case of the Wolf-man (15) 
Freud stressed the father's role which he attributed to phylo- 
genesis. But what was new in that primal scene was not the pos- 
sibility of castration—which the Wolf-man knew from his knowl- 
edge of sexual differences—but that his mother, in addition to 
being castrated, appeared to be castrating his father. He saw his 
mother's look of pleasure, heard father's heavy breathing, saw 
the penis disappear and felt compassion for father. "This remo- 
bilized the memory that he had heard all the hints and threats 
of castration from women--his sister, Nanya, and Grusha. The 
Wolf-man defended himself by turning against women with 
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hostility, turning to father for love, having intercourse only 
with debased women with whom he felt superior (safer?), and 
then only from behind (defense against fear of being devoured 
by the open thighs?), and by identification with women (identi- 
fication with the aggressor?). 

Just as the identifications within the primal scene recapitulate 
psychosexual development, so in the case reported do the events 
of the day of the murder. The day begins with a situation of 
frustration in which he is alone on duty on a holiday eve. His 
wife, a waitress, is feeding others. He turns to heavy drinking. 
He projects the oral wishes in the form of auditory hallucina- 
tions which tell him that B is returning ‘to steal everything’ 
from him. He protects himself from this threat by identifying 
himself with the (feminine) aggressor. This involves the wish to 
be loved (beaten, exploited) by a man. Under the pressure of 
this wish he breaks military regulations, frees a male prisoner 
who has been left in his custody, and satisfies latent homoerotic, 
oral wishes by drinking with him. This homoerotic choice must 
in turn be repressed and covered with the passive wish to be 
beaten by mother (B).? He leaves the prisoner and returns to a 
bar to look at a little girl. She strikes the body of his car with a 
stone, as B had struck him, and speaks to him in the same tone 
of voice that B had used. His masochism initially stimulated, 
there is a countersurge of repressed sadism projected in the 
form of auditory hallucinations to the effect that God (father) 
wishes him to destroy this girl. Identification with the anal- 
sadistic father releases the sadism that had been bound in by 
the superego (now dissolved in alcohol) and results in a psy- 
chotic outbreak of aggression. The active sadistic aim against 
mother is retained under cover of passive obedience to father 
(God), as in the Schreber case. The sadism, vented in murder, 
subsides and there is a return to the habitual passive masochistic 
position. He stumbled back into the arms of the law, looking 
severely beaten. Under amytal he expresses his passive homo- 
erotic orientation: "That's quite a needle. . . you sure I'm get 


2 Cf. Ref. 16. 
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ting it . . . it's those veins right there. Hm, hm . . . private 
property . . . can I have a cigarette?’. 

What determines the abrupt change from the one state to the 
other? Freud's intersystemic explanation referred to a pathologi- 
cal reduction in the censorship (here, especially due to alcohol), 
or such a pathological intensification of the unconscious ex- 
citations that the censorship is overpowered, actions and speech 
correspondingly altered, or hallucinatory regression forcibly 
brought about (14, p. 568). 

To examine the matter from the standpoint of the ego we 
may refer to an impairment of neutralization and long-circuit- 
ing. This may be the same as partial failure of screening. In 
either case, secondary process thinking is disrupted and the way 
is prepared for psychotic acting out. If, as in this case, the ego 
is constitutionally weak (possibly epileptic) and has been fur- 
ther impaired by intense, unassimilated traumata and alcohol, 
when it is confronted with circumstances which ‘resonate’ with 
those traumata, an impairment of neutralization, long-circuit- 
ing, and screening functions which lie at the base of secondary 
process thinking is a result. The screening is not abolished. The 
psychotic acting out which erupts is itself an archaic attempt at 
screening and mastering the very traumata which it screens. 

At the beginning of this paper the question was raised: how 
persistently does the ego strive to overcome past conflicts? On 
the basis of our findings, and in the light of some of the per- 
ception experiments cited, it appears that the ego ceaselessly 
screens the chief nodal points of psychosexual development, in 
wakefulness as well as in the dream, and in varying time frame- 
works—the momentary percept, structured symptom, patterned 
episode, lifetime style. Such a basic function may well have an 
intimate connection with organic neutralization processes. 


SUMMARY 


From the story of the murderer of a three-year-old girl, a 
hypothesis was formulated that the crime represented the re- 
enactment of consciously remembered, severely traumatic events 
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in the man's childhood. An amytal interview conducted by an 
independent observer confirmed this hypothesis. From the data, 
the probability that the primal scene was also re-enacted is re- 
constructed, and the psychic functions involved are discussed. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
EXISTENTIAL ANALYSIS 


BY FRITZ SCHMIDL (SEATTLE) + 


During the period immediately following World War II, ‘ex- 
istentialism’ became a well-known but, by and large, not well 
understood concept. ‘Existential analysis’ (Daseinsanalyse) dif- 
fers from existentialism but is related to it. A small number of 
books and articles on it in the fields of psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis has appeared, and à recent collection of essays entitled, 


the fact that some authors, eg. Van Dusen (78), stated that the 
new theory which originated in continental Europe is suffi- 
ciently developed to be introduced to this country. It has been 
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between subject and object which has bedeviled Western 
thought and science since shortly after the Renaissance’ (13). 
But to Walter Kaufmann ‘existentialism is not a philosophy but 
a label for several widely different revolts against traditional 
philosophy’ (rz). Existentialism is therefore by no means a 
clear-cut concept, and there are great differences among philoso- 
phers who are classified as existentialists. Historically, existen- 
tialism is based on the distinction between 'essentia and 
'existentia' made by some medieval philosophers. By essentia is 
meant what things have in common with each other. It is essen- 
tial for the triangle to have three sides; for a human being to be 
mortal. Essentia, then, is correlated to a class of things. The 
word 'existentia' stands for one unique thing, or for that matter, 
for one unique person, irrespective of belonging to a class 
of things or persons. Science endeavors to establish general laws. 
‘Science’, complains Rollo May, ‘gets identified with methods 
of isolating factors’. ‘Subjectivity’, says Jean-Paul Sartre, ‘must 
be the starting point’ (z5). The existentialist is an extreme 
individualist who does not want to be understood as man or 
woman, Englishman or American, but only as a self: his own 
human existence. 

Existentialists rely largely on intuition rather than on the 
methods of science. Henri Bergson, a forerunner of present-day 
existentialists, described intuition as ‘the power of attuning 
oneself to things, following them in their subtlest movements, 
and vibrating in sympathy with them’ (74). The existentialist is 
opposed to any form of determinism. From the existentialist 
point of view man’s will is free; through making appropriate 
decisions he can shape his life as he wills. The existentialist has 
an affinity for ethical philosophy, for religion and art. Some 
existentialists contend that they can verify their propositions, 
but existentialists do not use methods of verification which are 
basic to science. They try to convince by the sheer power of 
their word. Since they make a constant effort to demonstrate 
the basic difference between their way of thinking and that of 
the scientist, they tend to coin new words rather than to use 
the scientist’s terminology. Such neologisms, particularly in the 
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language of Martin Heidegger, one of the foremost existen- 
tialists, frequently make existentialism’ sound like mysticism. 
This is probably the"main reason why Heidegger's writings are 
essentially untranslatable. Accórding to Heinemann, Heidegger 
has protested against being called an existentialist; nevertheless 
‘not only all the writers on existentialism but also the compilers 
of textbooks register him as an existentialist even to the extent 
of making him the leader of the whole movement’ (zo). 

The existentialist is critical of any kind of conformity or 
mechanization. He deplores the ‘alienation’ and the ‘estrange- 
ment’ of man in our time in which ‘truth’ means something 
scientifically established and verified, rather than ‘truth in the 
face of God’. 

While existentialism is a philosophy, or a revolt against tra- 
ditional philosophy, existential analysis is a method of under- 
standing human beings based upon existentialism and on phe- 
nomenology. The latter attempts a direct and immediate under- 
standing of human behavior, rather than an understanding 
through reduction to underlying forces as, for instance, in- 
stincts. Ludwig Binswanger defines existential analysis as a 
‘psychiatric-phenomenologic method of research’ which ‘has its 
basis in the new conception that man is no longer understood in 
terms of some theory—be it a mechanistic, biologic, or psycho- 
logical one—but in terms of a purely phenomenologic elucida- 
tion of the total structure or total articulation of existence as 
being-in-the-world’ (4). This well demonstrates the difficulty 
the existential analyst encounters when he tries to explain his 
method. It seems that ‘a purely phenomenological elucidation 
of the total structure or total articulation of existence as being- 
in-the-world’ implies a theory, even a rather complicated one; 
yet the existential analyst has committed himself to understand- 
Ing man ‘no longer in terms of some theory’! Heinemann, in 
discussing some of Heidegger's ideas, states that here and there 
an attempt is made ‘to jump over one's own shadow’ (zo). This 
could as well be applied to Binswanger's definition of existential 
analysis. 


Unfortunately existential analysis, which is based upon 
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Heidegger's philosophy, avails itself of the obscure language of 
this philosopher. We learn, for instance, that the various psy- 
choses and neuroses are to be understood and described as 
‘specific deviations of the a priori or the transcendental struc- 
ture of man’s humanity, of the condition humaine, as the 
French say. ... . The structure of existence as being-in-the-world 
. . 2 is investigated. ‘Existential “dimensions”, ie, height, 
depth, and width, thingness and resistance, lighting and color- 
ing of the world, fullness or emptiness of existence . . .' are 
being studied (4). 

The thinking of existential analysis may be illustrated by 
reference to a few of Binswanger's case analyses (13). He reports 
‘the case of a young girl who at the age of five experienced a 
puzzling attack of anxiety and fainting when her heel got stuck 
in her skate and separated from her shoe. Ever since, the girl— 
now twenty-one years of age—suffered spells of irresistible anxi- 
ety whenever the heel of one of her shoes appeared to loosen or 
when someone touched the heel of her shoe. According to 
Binswanger, '. . . psychoanalysis proved clearly and convincingly 
that hidden behind the fear of a loose heel were birth fantasies, 
both about being born and therefore separated from mother 
and about giving birth to a child of her own'. Binswanger does 
not deny the value of psychoanalytic interpretations, but says 
that they are incomplete. He continues the discussion on this 
patient as follows: "What serves as a clue to the world-design 
of our little patient is the category of continuity, of continuous 
connection and containment’. Such a key to the understanding 
of a human being is considered as being neither conscious nor 
unconscious, but ‘outside the contrast of these opposites’. Ina 
case of 'pseudoneurotic syndrome of polymorphous schizo- 
phrenia', Binswanger states that ‘the temporality of this world 
was one of urgency, its spatiality therefore one of horribly 
crowded narrowness and closeness, pressing upon “body and 
soul” of the existence’. In a third case, this time of a person 
suffering from ‘severe hallucinatory delusions of persecution, 
preceded by a pronounced phobic phase’, existential analysis 
arrived at the conclusion that the patient’s ‘world-design [was] 
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one reduced to the categories of familiarity and strangeness'. 
These brief quotations, of course, omit Binswanger’s lengthy 
elaborations; yet they are samples of the trends in Binswanger’s 
existential analytic thinking, 

Boss, one of Binswanger's prominent followers, criticizes 
Binswanger for not making a sufficiently radical use of the 
philosophy of Heidegger. Boss makes the following statement: 
‘Existential analysis (Daseinsanalytik): offers the psychoanalytic 
practitioner practically no new words, concepts, or phrases but 
"only" a very silent, but the more deeply founded and knowing, 
attitude toward a sick human being and toward the act of treat- 
ment’ (8)? 


new words, concepts, or phrases’. The writings of Binswanger 
as well as of Boss are nevertheless full of expressions such as 
‘being-in-the-world’, ‘world-design’, or ‘modes of human exist- 
ence’. Henry Lowenfeld correctly speaks about a ‘jungle of 
words’ (12). It is difficult to find an explanation for the dis- 
crepancy between the existential analysts’ desire to refrain from 
new theories, concepts, and words, and the fact that they express 
themselves in so many new words, concepts, and phrases. In all 


hardly be understood by anyone except a Heidegger follower! 
For the reader who refuses to leave the basis of scientific 
thinking in favor of existentialist philosophy, there is only one 


would allow for this subtle distinction. 

? Translation of this sentence and of the following quotations from Medard 
Boss, Ludwig Binswanger, and H. Thomae were made by the author of this 
Paper, 
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total of single symptoms of different kind and different signifi- 
cance which fail to show an inner connection’ (8). Boss acknowl- 
edges that Freud, in spite of his scientific and systematic bent, 
never lost sight of the patient as a unique personality. Thomae, 
in his review of Boss's book, points out that according to Boss 
*Freud in his psychoanalytic practice was an existential analyst 
without being aware of it’ (17)? The holistic approach of the 
existential analysts is not something new; it is new only in 
regard to their rejection of a scientific understanding and the 
claim that the existential aspect should be the main basis of 
psychotherapy. 

Kaufmann’s opinion that existentialism is not a philosophy 
but ‘a marked dissatisfaction with traditional philosophy as 
superficial, academic, and remote from life’ (rz) can be ex- 
tended to existential analysis. The existential analyst doubts 
the value of the scientific concepts developed by psychoanalysis. 
His feeling that a merely scientific attitude toward a patient 
may be insufficient is so overwhelming that he avoids any con- 
scious attempt to think in terms of psychoanalytic theory. The 
existential analyst glorifies psychoanalysis as an art, but rejects 
it as a science. 

Regarding the practice of existential analysis as a psycho- 
therapy Thomae (17) states that there are significant differences 
among the therapists. However this may be, by and large, 
Freud's technical rules are observed. The patient lies on a 
couch, he is expected to associate freely, there seems to be about 
the same frequency of interviews. Boss has stated definitely that 
Freud's technical rules are applicable (7). Binswanger has said 
that Freud, in inventing the procedure of psychoanalysis, ‘has 


3]t is interesting to note that H. M. Tiebout, Jr., a professor of philosophy, 
arrived at a similar idea, apparently without any knowledge of Boss's writings. 
In a paper on Freud and Existentialism (J. of Nervous and Mental Disease, 
CXXVI, April 1958), Tiebout said: '. .. Freud was more than a product of his 
times. . . . By virtue of his creative genius and his radical openness to experience 
he was able to transcend his inherited mechanistic framework and... not only 
his empirical observations but also his metapsychological concepts are quite com- 
patible with the current existentialist approach to man.’ 
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deepened the empirical basis of understanding through system- 
atic rather than sporadic observation in a way never before 
attempted' (5). 

The existential analyst does not deny the occurrence of 
transference, but it is overshadowed for him by the existential 
idea of ‘being together in actual presence’. ‘Existential psycho- 
therapy’, says Ellenberger, ‘prefers to the use of psychoanalytic 
transference the use of another interpersonal experience, “en- 
counter" ', He defines encounter as ‘the decisive inner experi- 
ence resulting from the meeting of two individuals’ (13). The 
existential analyst, like his predecessor the phenomenological 
psychiatrist, focuses his interest on the phenomenon itself, for 
instance the manifest dream, and rejects any notion of looking 
for what lies behind it. ‘In psychology as well as in psychiatry’, 
says Boss, ‘existential analysis basically will show only the 
immediately given concrete phenomena of the human body and 
of human life, within which existence as an original under- 
standing of being happens’ (8). 

From the case histories published by therapists of this group 
it is difficult to learn what kind of interpretation is given. In 
many of them the emphasis is on a theoretical understanding of 
a patient rather than on therapy. We assume that the existential 
analyst must convey an understanding of the patient's life in 
terms of the philosophy of Heidegger and Binswanger. The 
existential analyst apparently does not limit himself to interpre- 
tation. 

Boss (8) presents a case of a severely obsessive patient who 
remained unimproved after two periods of psychoanalytic treat- 
ment. The existential therapist was the third one who attempted 
to help the patient. In the beginning of this period of treatment 
the patient complained that psychology always resulted in a 
vicious circle with no way out. Thereupon the therapist sug- 
gested to 'try it without psychology'. During the first half year 
of this treatment period the patient produced a great number 
of anal dreams. Thomae, in his critical discussion of Boss's 
book, says that the breaking through of anal instinctual tenden- 
cies and the regression of the patient are phenomena which had 
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to be expected from psychoanalytic theory (17). After some time 
in treatment, the patient developed a serious psychotic episode. 
He heard voices, had olfactory hallucinations, broke objects in 
the therapist’s office, finally lapsed into a catatonic state. Boss 
reports: ‘His psychoanalyst did not give up. He sat with the 
patient for the full days and half of the nights, fed him, and 
insisted upon taking care of the patient with his own hands like 
a baby's nurse. After forty-eight hours the patient embraced 
the physician vehemently in the way an infant might cling to 
his nurse, and exclaimed a hundred times, “Mama, Mama". A 
few weeks later the patient had improved so much that the 
therapist could return to the classical couch technique of psy- 
choanalysis. The patient finally became well, able to work, 
married, and had children. A follow-up after five years showed 
that the improvement had become stabilized. 

Boss attributes this success to the use of a technique based 
upon existential analysis. This claim is unjustified. When and 
under which conditions a technique of completely taking over 
a mother role can help is certainly a relevant problem; but it 
can be assumed that successes in such cases are independent of 
the theoretical or philosophical ideas of the therapist. Technical 
measures, similar to the one mentioned by Boss, have been used 
by therapists who do not belong to the existential analysis 
school, and have been reported in the literature. 

As far as existentialism as a philosophy of life is concerned, 
its acceptance or rejection is more a personal problem than a 
problem of a psychoanalyst as a professional person. From 
Freud's reaction to Binswanger's address on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday, particularly his letter to Binswanger (5, 76), 
we can safely assume that Freud would have rejected existen- 
tialism. 

The psychoanalyst might try to explain existentialism as a 
sign of psychopathology. For example, in the life history of 
Kierkegaard, the adopted ‘patron saint’ of existentialism, it is 
easy to identify a great deal of pathology and to relate this 
pathology to Kierkegaard’s ideas. It seems, however, that such 
an approach is not fruitful. In recent years psychoanalysts have 
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been particularly interested in studying the problems of genius 
and creativity. We know that in the history of mankind some of 
the greatest and. most influential ideas have been developed by 
persons who, measured with the yardstick of the psychiatrist, 
seem to have been suffering from extreme pathology. This does 
not cause us to disregard or devaluate their ideas for that reason. 

A more worthwhile approach seems to lie in profiting from 
some of the psychological insights which are to be found in the 
writings of many of the existentialists as a by-product of their 
philosophy. Freud repeatedly noted that the poets and philoso- 
phers anticipated many of the discoveries of psychoanalysis, but 
they had been unable to organize and present them in a sys- 
tematic way. Kierkegaard’s writings are a source of extremely 
interesting and deep insights into the unconscious. In 1847 

- Kierkegaard wrote, for example, an essay entitled, Does a 
Human Being Have a Right to Let Himself be Killed for the 
Sake of Truth? This essay is full of deep insights into the 
psychology of masochism. That these insights are presented 
within a framework of religious thinking does not make them 
less significant. While the writings of authors such as Kierke- 
gaard or Bergson certainly do not contain any direct contribu- 
tions to psychoanalysis as a science, they clarify many facts about 
the unconscious, 

In general, it may be said that from the point of view of 
psychoanalysis as a science and an art no decision about the 
value of existentialism as a philosophy can be made. As far as 
existential analysis as a basis for psychotherapy is concerned, 
two claims of its followers should be examined: that existential 
analysis offers a ‘new dimension’ in psychotherapy, and that it 
avoids the ‘errors’ of psychoanalysis as a science. 

Boss has stated that ‘Freud in his practical work never ceased 
to see his patients as whole human beings’ (8). This statement 
is in line with a number of similar statements made by Bins- 
wanger. Since it is assumed that this holistic approach is the one 
significant element in existential analysis, the claim made by 
the editors of the anthology, Existence, that it offers a ‘new 
dimension’ is unfounded. Where the existential analysts claim 
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that their method is better than psychoanalysis, unfortunately 
they generalize philosophically and fail to indicate in what kind 
of cases they had therapeutic successes superior to those achieved 
by classical psychoanalysis. Although the existential analysts are 
restrained in their criticism of freudian analysis, it is clear that 
they consider their method a progress beyond it. The differ- 
ences between freudian psychoanalysis and existential analysis 
can be summarized as follows: Psychoanalysis is based upon the 
psychology of the unconscious; existential analysis is phenom- 
enological. Existential analysis discards transference in favor of 
something called the ‘encounter’. Psychoanalytic interpretation 
of the unconscious is replaced by interpretation of the patient’s 
‘existence’. In existential analysis no conscious attempt is made 
to understand the patient in terms of any general laws like those 
which are the basis of psychoanalytic theory. That the existen- 
tial analysts are indebted to psychoanalysis for their knowledge 
of the dynamics established by psychoanalysis is safe to assume. 

Most of the innovations of existential analysis are negative. 
The effort to arrive at an immediate understanding of the pa- 
tient as a human being might be considered one positive feature 
of existential therapy if there were no question that this is 
something new, something alien to psychoanalysis. Beginning 
with Freud, the practice of psychoanalysis has always aimed at 
an immediate and direct understanding of the patient as a 
unique human being; moreover, it goes beyond such under- 
standing in its search for the genesis and the dynamics underly- 
ing the patient's difficulties. 

The obscure language and terminology of the existential 
analysts, and their grandiose claims to offer a new dimension, 
stand in the way of any communication between its adherents 
and freudian psychoanalysts. The existential analysts seem to 
be engaged in a type of relationship therapy which may prove 
successful in certain cases. A psychoanalytic evaluation of exis- 
tential practice of psychotherapy will not be possible until 
reports become available which give matter-of-fact descriptions 
rather than philosophical explanations. 
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THE PSYCHIC FUNCTION OF 
DEPRESSION: A STUDY IN 
ENERGETICS 


BY MORTIMER OSTOW, M.D. (NEW YORK) 
Depression appears from time to time in normal life and also, 


= $ pression occurring apart from mental illness can usually be ac- 
9| counted for as the reaction to objective loss, and there is 
' usually a direct relation between the intensity of the affect and. 
the gravity of the loss. What is lost may be a love object, or 
more precisely the love of the object, that is, of a person whom 
one loves. 'The loss of a love object may come about through 
death, separation, or disaffection on the part of the love object. 
There is a second kind of loss that is actually a particular in- 
stance of the first. Everyone reserves a great portion of his love 
for himself, that is, for his ego ideal (o, p. 94), and this self-love 
is secondary narcissism. Self-love can be frustrated by disap- 
pointment in oneself much as one's love for another can be 
disappointed. The second kind of loss is loss of those qualities 
that form the basis for self-regard. Bibring (2) considers loss 
of self-esteem the basis of all depression, and Rado (35) and 
Fenichel (8) too consider it central. Attributes that contribute 
[| to self-esteem include, for instance, integrity of body, reputa- 
tion, intellectual capacity, attractiveness, success, and fortune. In 
~ fact, what may appear to be only a loss of object, as when one is 
jilted by a lover, may also be a serious blow to one's self-regard. 
Freud (zo, p. 100) noted that self-regard is derived from three 
sources: a residue of infantile omnipotence, the fulfilment of 
he ego ideal, and the gratification of object love. 
f While the loss is usually identifiable in the serious depres- 
sions of normal life, mild depressions or depressive moods can 
often not be accounted for. If the depression is not too severe, 
1 j the individual may pretend that it does not exist at all. In such 
bl 
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instances it may still be apparent to others, who are intimate or 
observant, as unusual irritability, uncommunicativeness, or the 
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facies and posture of depression. But in the severe depression of 
mental illness the loss is usually unknown to the patient, and 
protracted analysis may be required to ascertain it. In fact a 
chief criterion by which we distinguish between normal depres- 
sion and the depression of mental illness is whether the depres- 
sion can be attributed to an evident loss of commensurate grav- 
ity. In general, depression is an affective reaction to a loss of 
love object or to a diminution in self-esteem. 

What are the functions of depression? First, the feeling of 
depression impels the sufferer to retrieve the lost object. De- 
pression is a form of psychic pain, and it motivates the individ- 
ual to perform whatever act will relieve the pain most quickly. 
"Therefore in depression if the precipitating frustration or dis- 
appointment is known to the individual he will attempt or at 
least yearn to repair the loss. 

When the loss is imposed by circumstances beyond the control 
of the individual, he cannot repair it. However there is one kind 
of loss that in a sense is entirely within the individual's own 
control; it is the loss of object caused by an individual's with- 
drawal of interest from the object. The object is lost to him 
because for some reason he has had to forego regarding it as a 
means of gratification. 

The schizophrenic breakdown is typically preceded by a well- 
ing up of homosexual libido and then by intensified secondary 
narcissism. Either because the repressed impulse threatens to 
break through into consciousness, or because the retreat into 
secondary narcissism fails as a result of loss of self-esteem, the in- 
dividual attempts to defend himself against the threatened pain 
by rejecting both the external world as a source of pleasure and 
himself as a real person existing in the world. This is an at- 
tempt to retreat into the primary narcissism of infancy, which 
existed before the infant could know of an external world, or of 
himself as a real object in it. Although the withdrawal is pet 
formed for the purpose of averting danger, the loss of the im- 
ages of the world and of oneself as potential objects of gratifica- 
tion is also a danger, and it is painful. The patient, in this phase 
of his illness, complains of a dreadful feeling that the world is 
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being destroyed; it is lifeless and dead. This feeling is essentially 
the depression that is the reaction to the self-imposed loss. It 
impels a wish to restore the old images to their places, and, in 
fact, causes efforts to do so, though these are magical and de- 
lusional (for example, projections and fantasies of rebirth). 

Depersonalization is another reaction to an abrupt loss, and 
in this sense resembles depression. If it is the image of himself 
that the patient rejects, he loses the feeling of reality and fa- 
miliarity which is normally attached to the self-image. The same 
distressing loss of reality may pertain to the images of the ex- 
ternal world:as well. Depression and depersonalization may oc- 
cur in the case of less overwhelming object losses too. These 
painful feelings tend to cause the individual to avoid, retard, 
limit, or undo the turning away from objects; they stimulate a 
countertendency represented by clinging to the object, which 
we often see in incipient depression. 

Second, Darwin (5) suggested that the facial and postural 
movements and attitudes that characterize each affective state 
are residua of what were, during an earlier phase of phylo- 
genetic history, instinctual movements. He supposed that these 
movements became condensed and ritualized and acquired a 
signaling function. In depression there are telltale facial expres- 
sions, postural collapse, weeping, wringing of the hands, and 
wailing. These indications of depression come about automati- 
cally without the individual's conscious effort, indeed they are 
beyond his control and often without his knowledge. Supposing 
that Darwin was correct, what is accomplished by one person’s 
signaling to another that he is depressed? In all gregarious spe- 
cies, there exist inherited and perhaps some acquired ritualized 
movements which, whatever their origin, all serve to coordinate 
the activities of the members of the group. These include, for 
example, the young’s call for help, the parent’s call of alarm, 
and the mating call of the animal ready for reproduction. The 
visible physical changes characteristic of the several affects serve 
to communicate the existence of this affective state to observers. 
The depressed individual is helpless or at least weakened by his 
loss, The weakening comes about not only from the loss of the 
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physical advantages provided by the object, but also as an inte- 
gral part of the syndrome or reaction of depression. Such a 
weakened individual requires the support of the other members 
of the group, both to help him do what he cannot do alone, and 
to offer themselves to him as substitute objects. When con- 
fronted with the visible signs of depression, human beings can- 
not refrain from offering love, sympathy, assistance, and protec- 
tion. We may say, then, that the second function of depression 
is to command for the individual who has sustained a serious 
loss the comfort and support of others. 

"Third, depression tends to decrease the libido content of the 
ego. In the usual depression of normal life, for example that 
following bereavement, there are loss of interest, relaxation of 
postural tone, decreased alertness, appetite, and sexual desire, a 
sense of emptiness and yet heaviness, and manifest inertia and 
apathy. Freud (75, p. 255) attributed this syndrome to a loss of 
psychic energy of the ego; 'normal mourning absorbs all the 
energies of the ego’, and ‘the complex of melancholia behaves 
like an open wound, drawing to itself cathectic energies . . - 
from all directions, and emptying the ego until it is totally im- 
poverished’. In 1926 Freud (76, p. 18) wrote of ‘the condition 
of general inhibition which characterizes states of depression, 
including the gravest of them, melancholia'. Often the ego de- 
pletion is appreciated subjectively by the patient. A patient, 
telling of hearing a catastrophic piece of news, said, 'As I lis- 
tened, I could feel the steam leaving me’. Another patient, as 
his depression was developing, dreamed that his pet monkey 
had cut its hand and, not permitting anyone to approach it, was 
rapidly bleeding to death. It is as though the man conceived of 
the ego enervation as the consequence of a ‘libidinal hemor- 
rhage’. 

Can there be anything useful about such an attenuation of 
ego libido content? What would happen if, in the face of a 
grave loss, there were no enervation? The feeling of depression 
itself motivates wish and effort to retrieve the lost object. But if 
the object is irretrievable, both the impossibility of securing 
gratification from the object and the feeling of longing bring 
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about a rapid increase of activity potential, that is, of ego en- 
ergy content. This increase will be unrelieved, for no transitive 
instinctual act can be completed in the absence of an object. 
Either there will be an attack of anxiety, which is the specific 
reaction to the threat that the ego will be flooded by energy, or 
the ego will regress to a more archaic mode of discharge, or both 
events may occur. If the ego does regress, there will be an ex- 
cited, disorganized, unrealistic effort to find some means of 
gratification, an effort which gives direct expression to the fan- 
tasies of the ego nucleus, ignoring the realistic requirements of 
the supplement to the ego (30). Clinically we observe that the 
immediate reaction to a loss is the affective response, often ac- 
companied by a short-lived effort to deny the loss and perhaps 
the affective response too, and only after a time does ego enerva- 
tion follow. It seems that many of the physical signaling changes 
of depression are brought about by the energy loss. I conclude 
from these considerations that the attenuation of ego libido 
serves to decrease the impact of the loss, and to prevent desper- 
ate, often destructive, actions and the development of anxiety. 

We do not know how this depletion of ego energy occurs. 
Freud (z3) states that in mourning the ego is impoverished be- 
cause all its available energy is absorbed by the work of mourn- 
ing, and in melancholia impoverishment occurs because the 
ego's energy is ‘bound’ by the loss complex. Freud, however, was 
not satisfied that he had achieved a satisfactory explanation of 
the mechanism of ego impoverishment. We can only say that 
the ego seems to have no access to an energy supply otherwise 
available to it. Perhaps in normal depression and melancholia 
the libidinal energy of the id is prevented from penetrating into 
the ego, and, in view of the occasional abrupt depletions that 
we observe, for example, in the man who could ‘feel the steam 
leaving’ him, we may suppose that energy may occasionally be 
withdrawn from the ego abruptly. 

To clarify the ego energy loss, let us consider the two com- 
plementary conditions of excessive enervation and inadequate 
enervation. In excessive enervation, when the libido loss is more 
profound and protracted than the situation warrants, we see 
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what is generally called melancholia, characterized by the loss 
of interest and desire, and by inertia. When there is inadequate 
energy loss, however, anxiety and desperate acting out, or both, 
result. Dissociation between intensity of depression and degree 
of ego enervation i$ especially common in schizophrenia. We 
have seen that schizophrenia is precipitated by a rapid and ex- 
cessive build-up of object-directed or narcissistic libido. The 
libido is built up in the id, and the ego is rapidly filled with 
energy from the id. (Perhaps if anxiety had set in earlier in the 
course of the build-up, and had caused an abandonment of this 
libidinal position, to be followed by depression and withdrawal 
of ego energy, the schizophrenic position of complete and cata- 
clysmic withdrawal might never have been reached.) Ego energy 
increases to even greater heights in the presence either of a 
promise of gratification or of actual frustration. Either of these 
may act as a trigger for rejection of oneself as object or of the 
sexual object; when rejection of either occurs there occurs also 
rejection of the entire real world as a source of gratification. 
‘The ego regresses, as we have noted, to the primary narcissism 
of the infant who has not yet acquired the concept of people as 
objects, and for whom the external world is known only as a 
source of ‘sign stimuli’, configurations which have the power to 
influence his feelings and behavior. The response to this self- 
imposed loss is a prompt and profound feeling of depression, 
usually expressed in the ‘end of the world’ fantasy; depersonali- 
zation and loss of the feeling of the reality of the world also 
often appear. Probably in most cases of nascent schizophrenia, 
the feeling of depression does not bring with it an attenuation 
of ego energy. The ego then is in the impossible position of 
being strongly impelled to act, but not knowing of anything or 
anyone: it can act on; indeed not being able to conceive of tran- 
sitive action. 

What happens? Action remains impossible so long as the lost 
world of objects is not retrieved, yet a resumption of the pre- 
cipitating state is also impossible. The characteristic schizo- 
phrenic solution is to try to rebuild the world and the self as 
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an object, but with the essential requirement that rebuilt 
objects consist only of projections of the self in a state of pri- 
mary narcissism. While the images of the real world serve as 
targets or carriers for these projections, their actual properties 
are ignored or distorted so as to make them conform to the 
projected images. These projected images are components of 
the psychic structure, the superego, the ego, or the id,—for 
example, the images of the parents crystallized in the superego, 
or the superego's idealized image of the self (the ego ideal), or 
any of the numerous identifications of the ego, or portions of 
the individual's body (body ego), or one or more of his charac- 
teristics such as his name. But these may perhaps be considered 
secondary projections, for they already have some form or 
organization. 'The primary projections are projections of the 
sensations which constitute the whole of the conscious experi- 
ence of primary narcissism, the feelings of being happy or sad, 
full or empty, the subjective experience of looking and being 
seen, of influencing and being influenced. It is these sensations 
that seem to pervade the world and carry with them the per- 
sonality fragments we noted above. 

Even the reconstituted image of the self is artificially syn- 
thesized. It is not a true image of the self that is reconstructed; 
it is no more than a synthesis of individual components carrying 
the feelings of primary narcissism. In that state, the archaic ego 
cannot yet conceive of either the self or the mother as an inde- 
pendent object existing in a real world, Yet this ego probably 
experiences sensations of pleasure or pain in its automatic trans- 
actions with the mother. It is probably these sensations of the 
archaic ego in the stage of primary narcissism that are projected 
into the image of the real self in the restitutive phase of nascent 
schizophrenia, and that there give rise to feelings of omnip- 
otence and of capacity for magical transactions with other 
individuals. This process of synthesizing and populating a new 
world are vividly expressed in schizophrenic delusions and 
fantasies of rebirth and propagation. (For the original state- 
ments of these formulations see Freud [9] and Nunberg [23, 24, 
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27, P. 131].) Thus the psychology of schizophrenia illustrates 
the consequence of inadequate ego enervation in the presence 
of intense affective depression. 

In other cases of nascent schizophrenia, the initial depression 
does include a significant attenuation of ego libido. Since the 
object loss which is responsible for the depression is so severe, 
the enervation cannot be considered excessive no matter how 
profound it is. In some cases, the prompt draining of ego energy 
halts the schizophrenic process, and the full clinical picture of 
schizophrenia does not develop. Instead we see a moderate to 
severe depression resembling true melancholia, and if the ego 
enervation is profound and protracted the condition is called 
schizophrenic melancholia (5, pp. 208, ff). The clinical distinc- 
tion between schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic melancholia 
is difficult and depends upon a careful history of previous at- 
tacks and of the genesis of the current attack. The administra- 
tion of iproniazid (Marsilid) or beta-phenylisopropylhydrazine 
(Catron) or a similar energizing drug may differentiate, how- 
ever; for if the melancholia is part of a schizophrenia the drug 
may bring to the surface ideas of reference and other delusions, 
bake if it is not, the melancholia is usually quickly resolved 
31, 32). 


A patient had suffered several attacks of depression, at least 
one of which was probably melancholia, before breaking down 
into overt paranoid schizophrenia. The psychotic episode was 
resolved with the aid of a phenothiazine tranquilizer and the 
patient was then treated by psychoanalysis. After six months, 
in the presence of a homosexual threat, there was a second mild 
breakdown, relieved within a few days by small doses of the 
same drug. Thereafter the patient was maintained on a small 
daily dose of the drug while analysis continued. After another 
six months the paranoid tendency reappeared, but under the 
influence of the drug or of the analysis it failed to advance to 
the point of psychosis. Instead it was quickly replaced by mild 
melancholia with a tendency to abandon all objects (see 37 
Case D). 
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A second schizophrenic patient had been in analysis for about 
a year after her psychotic episode was resolved by a phenothia- 
zine tranquilizer and had left analysis at her husband’s urging, 
seeming well. Six months later she returned for treatment be- 
cause she recognized the recurrence of her illness. The illness 
subsided after a few days of medication, and analysis was re- 
sumed while the patient was maintained on a small dose. After 
two months the patient was again exposed to the situation 
which had precipitated her second brief breakdown. Her reac- 
tion was a resurgence of delusional jealousy, accompanied by 
a sharp depression without ego enervation. This episode was 
again quickly resolved by a temporary increase in dose of 
medication (see 37, Case A). 

These incidents illustrate that in patients subject to schizo- 
phrenia, objects or the world of objects are abandoned as a 
defensive measure and a depression ensues. If the abandonment 
of the objects relieves the ego of its excess energy by active 
enervation as in the first case, the pathogenic process will fail to 
proceed into frank schizophrenia but will be terminated in 
melancholia. If there is no enervation, the objects will be delu- 
sionally restored by projection. 

Evidently dearth of ego libido is as painful and dangerous to 
the ego as is plethora. Both disturb ego function and cause 
distress. In plethora the uncompromising pursuit of instinctual 
gratification overrides other ego functions so that the ego 
becomes disorganized and ineffectual. Ego impoverishment is 
painful; the patient cannot retain the object or sustain normal 
ego functions. The ego strives to avoid depletion as vigorously 
as plethora and employs the anxiety signal in both cases. 

Fach of three schizophrenic patients (37, Cases A, D, E) 
showed an occasional tendency toward lethargy and excessive 
sleeping, used as defense against a threatening break-through 
of schizophrenia. This was a simple motor inertia unaccom- 
panied by depressive affects, depersonalization, guilt, or rever- 
sion to primary narcissism and primary self-observation. In 
some instances it preceded the development of an actual melan- 
cholia; in others it followed emergence from it; and in still 
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others it was temporally unrelated to melancholic depression. 
This seemed to be a device to contain a threateningly high 


When she was in this state brought about an increase rather 
than a further decrease In general activity. In other words this 


picture than the three elements we have named, the affective 
feeling, the physical changes, and the ego enervation. The 


sistent with the elements described.! Let us examine these 
other features, 


AGGRESSION 

Loss of the object is treated by the individual as a frustration 
and an attack, and it evokes the defensive and predatory activi- 
ties of the death instincts (28). The patient wishes to retaliate 
against the disappointing individual and to hold him by over- 
Powering him if he cannot hold him by love. The absence of 
the object is felt as a loss, a gap, and the consequent feeling of 
emptiness re-enforces the feeling of need which the ego nucleus 
appreciates as hunger. In the Presence of actual or potential 
object loss, there is regression in the id to oral instincts. The 
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hunger and the anger cooperate to motivate predatory tend- 
encies, as if the suffering individual wished to hold or to re- 
trieve his object by incorporating it. This fantasy finds its most 
direct expression in the bulimia that sometimes accompanies 
incipient depression. Hunger and angry clinging characterize 
threatening or incipient enervation, or merely affective depres- 
sion, but once the ego has been deprived of its energy, appetite 
and interest in the object disappear and are replaced by an- 
orexia, nausea, vomiting, and a seclusive intolerance of others. 
It is as if, in the absence of energy sufficient to cathect the 
objects of the external world, the ego responds to the love 
objects and to food with pain, and strives to avoid both. Con- 
versely, when the ego energy of melancholic patients is restored 
by the use of one of the energizing hydrazine drugs (iproniazid 
[Marsilid] or beta-phenylisopropylhydrazine [Catron]), nutri- 
tional and erotic appetites return and remain excessive until the 
patient feels confident of a renewed narcissistic or transitive 
object relation. 

Because the death instinct is triggered or ‘released’ by the 
loss, the ego is impelled to hostile clinging and incorporative 
fantasies and acts, which are belligerent and destructive. Irrita- 
bility and anger are often the first indications of depression. 
Some of this energy provided by the aggressive instincts is wel- 
comed by the ego as replacement for the libidinal energy it has 
lost. A depressed. patient who came to her treatment hour ina 
fury complained, when I showed her that her anger was inap- 
propriate, "Don't take my anger away from me. It'sall I'm going 
on now. If you take it away from me, I'll collapse.’ 

A person awakening from sleep or recovering from coma first 
becomes responsive to noxious stimuli. The response to irrita- 
tion consists of more or less simple, sometimes purposive, 
stereotyped movements. If disease prevents full arousal by the 
painful irritant, violence may appear. As recovery proceeds, the 
ego recovers its functions of perception, thought, self-control, 
and anxiety. With full recovery, interest in other individuals as 
objects of desire and affection appears. In other words, as the 
ego acquires energy it expresses the tendencies first of the death 
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instinct, then of the primary and secondary narcissistic com- 
ponents of the erotic instinct, and finally of the tenderness of 
the object-directed components of the erotic instinct. The op- 
posite sequence occurs in the process of falling asleep or lapsing 
into unconsciousness, In melancholia the energy of the erotic 
instincts is excluded from the ego because it has given up its 
object and can therefore not discharge energy that might be 
supplied by erotic instincts. 

At any rate if it is true that in melancholia the ego cannot 
support the tendencies of the erotic instincts but can support 
the tendencies of the death instincts, we see an instance of 
literal defusion of the two sets of instincts, Freud suggested that 
normally the death instincts become manifest in derivatives 
which include also expressions of the erotic instincts; that is, 
the two are fused so that the death instincts are not permitted to 
express themselves undiluted. As a consequence of regression, 
the fusion is undone, and death instinct is permitted direct ex- 
pression (75, p. 57). The description I have proposed for the 
status of energy in the melancholic patient accounts for ego 
activities in which death instinct, relatively undiluted by erotic 
tendencies, appears directly. 

Are the self-torture and preoccupation with self that occur 
in melancholia consistent with a state of deficit of ego libido? 
We may compare the melancholic's attitude toward his own 
€80, or toward himself as container and carrier of ego, to the 


that no last drop of libido remains in melancholia, but I do find 
it reasonable to suppose that the noisy self-cathexis of melan- 


DENIAL 
Denial was defined by Freud (27, pp. 199, ff.) as the removal 
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of the preconscious cathexis from an image or idea. In other 
words, by virtue of some change in its energy the image or idea 
is prevented from becoming conscious. When one of the lower 
animals sees an object, orienting and taxic mechanisms compel 
the animal to attend to the object until the instinct has been 
satisfied or until a more urgent instinctual need deflects atten- 
tion elsewhere. In some instances an averting mechanism may 
overcome the forced fixation when consummation is inappro- 
priate (22). The capacity to withdraw attention from a potential 
object because of some internal interest alone reflects a great 
increase in plasticity and probably cannot occur, ontogeneti- 
cally and phylogenetically, before the ego supplement has ap- 
peared (29, 30). Denial has the advantage that the ego nucleus 
acquires the capacity to select among the external and internal 
images to which it will attend, independently of a constitu- 
tionally provided priority determined by the id, and in accord- 
ance with a calculated decision. Denial is also used to defer or 
attenuate pain by ignoring the threat, the injury, or the pain 
itself. 

During a year of psychoanalysis, a melancholic patient per- 
sistently denied that he had been hurt by being jilted by his 
lover. The incident, he said, had nothing to do with his illness; 
he retained no interest in the girl. When he began to recover, 
he revealed that during his entire illness he had kept her photo- 
graph on display in his bedroom. When he recovered, he dis- 
carded it. 

In depression the fact that the object has been lost may be 
denied, the feeling of depression may be denied, and the in- 
cipient enervation may be denied. For this reason depression 
may be visible to others before the patient becomes aware of it, 
or it may be masked by complaints of somatic distress. If the 
injury and the feeling of distress are denied, the ego may be 
able to retain its normal complement of energy. Thus denial 
may help to avoid discomfort or pain, but the avoidance is only 
temporary for three reasons. First, if the pain is severe or per- 
sistent enough, it usually overcomes the denial. Second, the 
reality principle continuously opposes denial. Third, although 
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denial may cushion the immediate painful impact of the per- 
ception of a loss, it creates an even greater loss than it masks. As 
the result of the original loss, only the image of the lost object 
becomes unavailable. But what is denied is not the object, for 
that has been already lost, but the fact of the loss. This denial 
that any loss has occurred must be supported by abandoning 
interest in the whole affected area of instinct gratification, and 
the psyche is considerably more severely crippled by this more 
extensive injury. 

Denial may be considered an act of aggression, driven by the 
aroused defensive instincts (r5, p. 185). However what is at- 
tacked is not the disappointing object but rather one's own 
catalogue of potential objects and opportunities for gratifica- 
tion. Therefore denial not only seems to protect one's own sen- 
sitivities, but also spares the once loved, now hated object; it 
does both by means of aggression against the self. The schizo- 
phrenic's repudiation of the world of real objects is, in a sense, a 
general denial of the real world. It illustrates the fact that in 
denial a specific loss is not acknowledged, that therefore the ego 
is generally no depleted of its energy, that the act of denial is 
a hostile one intended for the disappointing real world but in- 
juring only the patient's subjective world, and that the feeling 
of depression which ultimately results from the denial is more 
severe than the pain which might have been caused by acknowl- 
edging the original, circumscribed loss. 


DEPERSONALIZATION 

Depersonalization is a frequent component of depression. It 
sets in soon after the object has been lost or given up, and it 
often precedes the feeling of depression. It is the response to a 
defensive process, similar in a sense to denial, in which the fact 
that the object has been lost is masked by rejection of the dis- 
appointing real world or of the disappointing self. Denial in 
neurosis consists of ignoring a circumscribed area of one's ex- 
istence, and denial in schizophrenia is a rejection of the entire 
world. The rejection that brings about depersonalization and 
loss of the feeling that the world is real applies to one's com- 
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plete self or to the whole world, as it does in schizophrenia; but 
it is a more limited rejection, for it does not exclude acknowl- 
edgment of the existence of the self or the world. Rather it 
creates the sense that the images of these are unreal, unfamiliar, 
and irrelevant to oneself. It is as though a primary process im- 
pression of reality, as indicated by the immediacy of sensory 
experience, is abolished, while a secondary process intellectual 
judgment of the real world remains intact. It is noteworthy that 
whereas the recognition of object loss usually induces a feeling 
of depression, depersonalization (which signals a less complete 
loss of object) induces anxiety. Because of the promptness and 
intensity of the anxiety, and because the associations to deper- 
sonalization usually suggest castration, Nunberg (25, 27, P- 134) 
infers that the experience of depersonalization activates the 
castration complex, as if the loss of the sense of reality were 
tantamount to a loss of the genital. The reason for this surpris- 
ing equivalence may lie in the fact that the feelings of reality 
and familiarity are psychosocial links essential to an ultimate 
physical gratification. " 

In melancholia the patient may say, 'T'm miserable; there is a 
horrible rawness inside me’, giving direct expression to his feel- 
ings. In depersonalization, however, the patient reports, ‘I have 
a strange feeling that I cannot understand. It is as if I were not 
myself or not real.’ The patient notices two simultaneous €x- 
periences: one is depersonalization, and the second is observa- 
tion of the first. The first experience may be called primary self- 
observation, and the second, secondary self-observation. The 
former, characteristic of primary narcissism, appears in states of 
dearth of ego energy, and the second, characteristic of secondary 
narcissism, appears in states of adequate ego energy supply or at 
least in states in which the ego is not severely depleted (32). Since 
depersonalization implies secondary self-observation, we encoun- 
ter it in states of relative ego plethora, such as nascent schizo- 
phrenia, in states of adequate supply, such as hysteria and the 
onset of melancholia, and in melancholia-like depressions in 
which ego energy depletion has not advanced to the point 
where secondary self-observation becomes impossible. I doubt 
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that it is to be found in profound melancholia in which only 
primary self-observation prevails. Secondary self-observation re- 
quires a capacity for detachment from self which cannot be 
maintained either at the high extreme of supply of ego libido 
that occurs in mania or incipient schizophrenia, or at the lower 
extreme that occurs in melancholia. 


ANXIETY 

Anxiety is an affective response to danger. When the danger 
is created by external destructive agents, we speak of fear. Anx- 
iety is a term better reserved for the response to danger of in- 
trapsychic origin. This is the danger that the ego may be over- 
whelmed by the forces of the id, that it may be flooded by in- 
stinctual energy and its structure destroyed (16, 29). We speak 
of ‘definitive’ anxiety caused by an increase in id pressure 
which has already come about, and of ‘signal’ anxiety when 
something has happened that may be expected to lead to an 
increase in id pressure. Loss of an object clearly is an adequate 
signal for anxiety, since it threatens frustration and an accumu- 
lation of instinctual pressure. The child who has been left alone 
becomes anxious or depressed. When is anxiety and when is 
depression the response to object loss? If, when instinctual pres- 
sure has already been built up and an object is needed in order 
to dissipate a serious increment in libido, the only available 
object is then lost, the response may be definitive anxiety. The 
fear of being alone, in a child or a phobic adult, is just that anx- 
iety evoked by the pressure of libidinal desire that is frustrated 
by the solitude. Neither definitive anxiety nor signal anxiety, 
however, follows object loss when there is no unusual accumu- 
lation of libidinal pressure. The normal response to object loss 
is depression, not anxiety. Signal anxiety may appear in phobia, 
when the phobic trigger does not actually increase the libidinal 
pressure but, because of neurotic fantasies, merely threatens to 
do so. A man with a phobia of traveling, for example, already 
under extraordinary libido pressure, finds his anxiety triggered 
if he has to drive across town. A tie-up of traffic would not really 
keep him from getting home to his wife or mother, but seems 
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as if it might do so, and therefore gives rise to signal anxiety. A 
phobic trigger may also create signal anxiety in the absence of 
severely abnormal instinctual pressure, as in the small phobias 
of everyday life. 

Von Uexkiill (38) and Lorenz (2r) point out that in lower 
animals an instinctual act is evoked by a specific configuration 
offered by the object of the act, a social releaser. The releasing 
or triggering of the subject's act is automatic and inyolves no 
subjective cognition or recognition of the object as a member 
of the species, as an appropriate target, or as a familiar indi- 
vidual. In other words, the object individual does not seem to 
be represented within the psychic apparatus of the subject. In 
man, however, we know that not only objects but the entire 
inanimate environment is represented intrapsychically as a mi- 
crocosmic reproduction. This intrapsychic microcosm, which 
in its fully developed form seems to be so characteristically hu- 
man, exists in what I have called the ‘ego supplement’, to dis- 
tinguish it from the phylogenetically archaic nucleus of the 
human ego (29, 30). This archaic nucleus seems,to respond to 
configurations as does the ego of the lower animal. Between the 
human mode of object relation and that of the lower animal 
there are some intermediate forms in the more highly de- 
veloped birds and in mammals which need not necessarily all 
be considered to lie in a straight developmental line. For ex- 
ample, some birds, by a process called ‘imprinting’, acquire the 
capacity to respond to appropriate instinctual objects or classes 
of objects. Others learn to recognize individuals and maintain 
intact families over the entire adult life span. Many mammals, 
of course, maintain enduring object relations. I do not know 
of any study of the phylogenetic relation between the capacity 
to recognize individuals as instinctual objects and the capacity 
to show signs of depression. Nevertheless there seems to be such 
a relation; only those animals become depressed that can con- 
ceptualize, recognize, and form a relation to an individual in- 
stinctual object. 

A. psychic apparatus that is able to register images of the ac- 
tual objects of the environment within it and manipulate these 
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images according to realistic principles, as does man in the ‘ego 
supplement’, is obviously much more capable of securing in- 
stinctual gratification than an apparatus that responds auto- 
matically to innate, or even to acquired releasers. The anxiety 
reaction (including affect, autonomic changes, and motor re- 
sponses) is probably phylogenetically archaic; it is released auto- 
matically and it issues in a small repertoire of innate or learned, 
defensive or escape actions. Just as the ‘ego supplement’ pro- 
vides for the ego a new and far superior means of gratifying 
one’s needs, so the depression reaction (including all the com- 
ponents we are discussing) greatly surpasses the anxiety reaction 
as a means of dealing with simple object loss. As contrasted with 
the anxiety reaction, depression is phylogenetically newer, it is 
released not by simple sign stimuli but only by the ego's recog- 
nition that an image has dropped out of the ‘ego supplement’ 
(so that denial is more effective ‘in deferring depression than 
anxiety), and the only automatic actions in which it issues are 
weeping and the manifest physical changes noted above. The 
desire to retrieve the lost object impels more appropriate and 
precisely calculated activities than those driven by anxiety. 
However when the depression reaction fails to secure replace- 
ment of the lost object, and when the usual ego enervation has 
not occurred, after the passage of some time anxiety may replace 
or appear with the depression. I referred briefly above to @ 
woman patient who relied on the energy of the death instinct 
when she felt her ego relatively depleted of energy. When this 
woman's mother left town for a trip, the patient became de- 
pressed. She denied her depression at first but as time passed the 
depression became more severe and she acknowledged it. As 
weeks passed she became gradually more anxious and her anx- 
iety was projected outward onto specific phobic triggers de- 
termined by her fantasies of reunion with mother. 

When an object that is currently serving to drain off an ab- 
normally high instinctual pressure is lost, the response is not 
depression but definitive anxiety. When in response to object 
loss, depression does occur, but without the usual ego depletion, 
as time goes by without restitution or replacement of the object, 
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instinctual pressure builds up and anxiety appears alongside the 
depression. Also signal or definitive anxiety occurs when the 
depression is accompanied by depersonalization. 

One would not expect to encounter anxiety, which is the re- 
sponse to the danger that the ego will be flooded with energy, 
when the ego is partially depleted of energy. But the fact is that 
even in melancholia one encounters anxiety although it is true 
that as the melancholia becomes more profound anxiety tends 
to disappear. To explain this fact we have to introduce a new 
concept: not only does the danger that the ego will be flooded 
with the energy of the erotic instincts provoke anxiety, but the 
danger that it will be flooded with the energy of the death in- 
stinct does the same. In that case any threat of physical or 
psychic pain may act as trigger for signal anxiety, while an un- 
relieved exposure to pain may evoke definitive anxiety—the 
anxiety arising from the possible or actual flooding of the ego 
with the energies of the defensive death instincts. If this sup- 
position is true and if, as suggested above, in melancholia the 
pain of object loss and of ego enervation activates defensive 
death instincts, then we can explain the occurrence of anxiety 
in melancholia. 

A woman had passed from a paranoid schizophrenic state to 
a state of melancholia either as a result of excessive medication 
with a phenothiazine tranquilizer (perphenazine—Trilafon) or 
because I was absent for a short period of time, or for both rea- 
sons (3r, Case D). When I returned I withdrew the perphena- 
zine and when the patient failed to improve I introduced ipron- 
iazid which brought her out of melancholia within three weeks. 
On each of two days in the course of her recovery the following 
incident occurred. She had had a satisfactory analytic session in 
which she seemed somewhat better than before, better in fact 
than she had felt before the session. She met her husband in the 
waiting room and walked out of my house with him. Within 
a few moments she insisted upon returning instantly to my 
office. She seemed anxious, embraced her husband in my pres- 
ence, and said, ‘Let’s not leave here’. Previously, when the mel- 
ancholia had been severe, she had been eager to see me and 
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tended to cling. However at that time my being with her did — 
not seem to make the profound difference suggested by this 
later incident, which suggests that at this point enough erotic 
libido had become available to enable me, by using her transfer- 
ence love for me, to mobilize it and facilitate its passage from 
id to ego. Leaving me threatened her with the possibility that 
this small supply of ego libido would be lost again, and this 
threat by its arousal of the death instinct evoked the signal 
anxiety and aggressive clinging. It cannot have been the threat 
that the ego would be overwhelmed by libido upon leaving me 
that caused her anxiety for, so far as I could judge, she still suf- 
fered from a relative inadequacy of ego libido. 


AGITATION 

The fact that many melancholics become agitated and are 
continuously restless and moving about seems inconsistent with 
my thesis that in melancholia the ego does not have its normal 
supply of available energy. Agitation often appears in moderate 
degrees of melancholia. If the agitated patient becomes more 
profoundly depressed, his agitation gives way to inertia. The 
agitated patient is more likely to kill himself than the inert 
one. He seems to be trying to work something off in his restless 
activity. He says that something inside makes him move; he is 
less uncomfortable moving about. He is unhappy and bitter 
and can only be hateful to others, even though he loudly con- 
fesses his selfishness and guilt. ! 

Bleuler (4, p. 475) considered agitation in melancholia a 
manifestation of anxiety. If it is also true that anxiety occurs in 
melancholia under the pressure of an abnormally high poten- 
tial of the death instincts triggered by the pain of the depres — 
sion and ego enervation, the agitation represents an effort to 
dissipate the pressure of the death instinct by ‘working it off in 
some way. Pacing, hand-wringing, and wailing are relatively in- Y 
nocent activities compared to what is desired, namely murder o — 


2In a more recent, as yet unpublished paper, The Clinical Estimation of the 
Energy Content of the Ego, I have discussed the possibility that a threat of losing 
ego libido may evoke anxiety because of the helplessness that would ensue. 
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the disappointing object or, under the influence of guilt for 
that desire, suicide. If the melancholia becomes more severe, 
the death instincts too are inadequately supplied by energy and 
they cannot be mobilized even by anxiety, so that agitation dis- 
appears. Why agitation is present in some cases and not in 
others, I cannot guess. It may have something to do with the 
relative susceptibility of the erotic and death instincts to re- 
tardation; that is, when the erotic instincts are attenuated be- 
fore the death instincts, defusion occurs and with it anxiety and 
agitation, whereas when erotic and death instincts are attenu- 
ated together or almost together a relatively apathetic melan- 
cholia efisues. 


SUICIDE 

Suicide is possible in any kind of depression. But the proba- 
bility of a fatal outcome, the unconscious intention, and the 
mode of execution all vary with the nature of the depression. 
The principal distinction to be made is between the depressed 
state without ego depletion and the depressed state with ego 
depletion. When there is ego depletion, suicide is an attempt 
to relieve one’s inner pain by destroying the ego in which the 
pain exists. When there is no ego depletion, suicide is the ex- 
pression of anger against the disappointing love object, and 
often follows a quarrel. Both the death instincts and the erotic 
instincts fill the ego with energy. Therefore the suicide attempt 
has erotic components, and is a method of reaching and influ- 
encing the disappointing love object. The intention is to repair 
a broken love relation by compelling the object to return love. 
This consideration overrides the wish to kill, and these suicide 
attempts are meant to be impressive, but not necessarily to suc- 
ceed. In melancholia, however, the death instincts are undi- 
luted. The suicide act is performed in a narcissistic state in 
which there is no object other than oneself. The self is attacked 
because it has proved to be a disappointing object, because it 
hurts, and because there is a powerful need to do something de- 
structive. Suicide attempts in melancholia seldom fail. 

In depression without enervation of the ego, the death in- 
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stincts are triggered by the pain of the object loss, and although 
the pain is felt within the ego the disappointing object is held 
responsible. The direct object of the suicide attempt is the self, 
but the indirect object is the lost, once loved, now hated object. 
This indirect attack is a defensive substitute for a wish to kill 
the object. Such a patient may be obsessed with thoughts that 
others, children, parents, husband, or wife, will be the victims 
of some catastrophe; that is, he worries lest his wishes come true. 
Sometimes these obsessions alternate with fear that catastrophe 


may befall the self. One hysterical woman aimed her car in 


which her children were riding with her directly at a tree, and 
swerved aside at the last moment after frightening them. When 
the ego is depleted of erotic energy, interest in objects is lost 
and the patient reverts to a single-minded concern with his own 
feelings, that is, to a state of primary narcissism, The ego is felt 
as the source and seat of the pain, and a primitive defensive in- 
stinct aims to eliminate the pain by extirpating the ego. Also, 
since the lost object has been introjected, that is, has become 
part of the ego, it can be attacked only by self-directed aggres- 
sion. 

The man who at the beginning of his melancholia dréamed 
that his monkey was dying from loss of blood, subsequently be- 
came much more depressed. He killed the pet monkey he had 
dreamed about because ‘it was getting on my nerves’. It was as 
though, to save himself from self-destruction, the patient was 
trying to eject once more and attack as a separate individual 
the disappointing love object. The effort failed, for a few days 
later the patient attempted suicide and was rescued only for- 
tuitously. 


IDENTIFICATION 
Under the influence of the pain of separation from the lost 
object, the need for restitution mobilizes an archaic instinctual 
mechanism, identification. The archaic ego, which in man is 
most directly represented by the ideal ego of infancy (29, 30) 
knows no objects as self-contained entities in the real world, 
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but only sign stimuli. Its transactions with the world consist 
only of incorporation or ejection. These processes are repre- 
sented in psychic life as identification and projection” respec- 
tively. As a result of identification with an object the ego re- 
gards itself as possessing the instinctually significant properties 
of the object. 

The individual who is depressed but without ego enervation 
remains object-oriented and so his identification expresses itself 
in his behavior toward others; he behaves like the object. More- 
over, because the ego is operating under great instinctual pres- 
sure it tends to make projections. Hence there may occur simul- 
taneously an identification of oneself with the lost object and a 
projection of oneself upon other objects. 

It often happens that women who are depressed because they 
can no longer indulge their infantile sensual desires, with re- 
spect to their mothers recapture the lost mother by identifying 
themselves with her and projecting themselves upon their chil- 
dren. They behave toward their children as they believe their 
mothers behaved toward them. The hostility which they direct 
against their children in fantasy and deed is actually the hatred 
toward their mothers whom they accuse of deserting and abus- 
ing them, but by attributing (projecting) this hatred to the 
mother, and then by identifying themselves with the hated 
mother, they can give vent to their anger. They make their 
children suffer as they suffered in childhood. 

In the situation of ego enervation however there is a turning 
of interest from objects to the self, and if the ego depletion be- 
comes profound the primary narcissism becomes complete, and 
the concept of an object is lost. Under these circumstances, the 
only way in which the ego can attempt to satisfy the affective 
craving for an object is by identification, which permits the ego 
to retrieve the lost object and still retain its exclusive concern 
with itself. In profound melancholia the patient sometimes 
speaks of a creature inside him that is making him suffer. 

The man who tried to deflect the suicide drive from himself 
to his monkey in a previous episode of depression used to say 
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that his guts were being torn apart by some demon inside him. 
This was not a delusion, for he knew that there was no real 
internal creature but only felt as if there were. This was the 
creature that was making him miserable and that he wished to 
kill by suicide. Earlier in his depression this man had noticed 
that his mirror image resembled his father. A schizophrenic 
woman (3r, Case D) who had had a number of depressions be- 
came depressed again after her mother died, before the patient 
had any children. Her mother had predicted that the patient 
would have a child in the fourth year of her marriage, just as 
the mother had. The patient said that she knew she had become 
pregnant when one day she looked in the mirror and*saw her 
mother's face. She had, by becoming pregnant, finally succeeded 
in recapturing her dead mother by identifying herself with her. 

The craving for the lost object is to the nucleus of the ego 
reminiscent of the infant’s craving for his mother, which is 
originally the same as the desire to be fed. Also, the feeling of 
emptiness which accompanies ego depletion is reminiscent of 
hunger. Hence the identification that is meant to satisfy the 
need for the lost object is accomplished by means of a fantasy 
of consuming or introjecting the object. 

Identification serves two purposes. In the state of ego ple- 
thora, it serves in place of a lost object relation. In deficiency of 
ego libido, however, such as in melancholia, not only does iden- 
tification create the illusion that the object is retained but it 
also tends to retain the ego libido which would otherwise have 
been devoted to cathecting the lost object. In other words, iden- 
tification with the lost object combats the loss of self-esteem, 
and of ego energy which depends on it, that would otherwise 
follow object loss (cf. Freud [r9, p. 107]). One sees this mechan- 
ism especially clearly in hysteria: the object is abandoned and 
object love is replaced by narcissistic cathexis of an organ which 
functions defectively; but the selection of the organ and of the 
defect is determined by a need to identify the self with the 
discarded object. The hysteric seems to feel on the verge of 
ego depletion and the identification is meant to prevent this 
catastrophe. 
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ADDICTION 

Addiction is a fairly common component of depressive ill- 
ness. Those cases of addiction I have seen, which are not a 
representative group, have been individuals close to melan- 
cholic depression. Fenichel (8) favors the view that addiction is 
related to depression, and cites supporting opinions of others. 
Federn (7, p. 276) concurs. One addict to sedative and narcotic 
drugs developed in the course of analysis a full-blown melan- 
cholia, from which he recovered after an operation that cor- 
rected a physical illness, only to relapse later into his addiction. 
Another patient developed an addiction to sedatives concur- 
rently with a depression. Iproniazid terminated both the addic- 
tion and the depression and analysis kept the patient free from 
both during the subsequent year (37, Case B). 

Rado (35) has given an excellent clinical description of the 
role of ‘tense depression’ in initiating drug addiction. In the 
cases I have seen, the addiction seemed to be an effort, in the 
presence of depression, to forestall a threatened depletion of 
the ego (cf. Fenichel [8, p. 380]). In the cases just mentioned, 
melancholia ensued at some point as if the addiction had failed. 
Nunberg (personal communication) considers periodic drink- 
ing a sign of recurrent depression. Another patient, a woman, 
became depressed ten years before coming into treatment. 
During those ten years there were periods when her depression 
was less severe, but during these periods she was seriously alco- 
holic (3z, Case E). Analysis plus daily iproniazid served for a 
year to keep the ego supplied with its quota of energy, but was 
not sufficient to prevent her feeling depressed. Despite frequent 
severe depression the patient felt no inclination to resume 
drinking, probably because with the drug there was no threat 
of ego depletion. Recently she has shown clear evidences of 
schizophrenia, which are obliterated and replaced by melan- 
cholia—schizophrenic melancholia—when one of the hydrazine 
energizers is not given. i 

If this argument is correct, addiction should have at least 
one of the following three properties. 1. The addiction may 
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show some indication of union with the lost object. One form 
of addiction is the clinging, often with an offensive, nagging 
quality, that depressed persons exhibit, These are the patients 
who become addicted to analysis, demanding sessions six and 
seven times a week. 2, The addiction May create the illusion 
that some process of innervation or repletion is going on. One 
of the most common addictions is the bulimia that is used to 
fight off, and therefore often precedes, a depression. Milk, 
sweets, clothing, collections of coins, stamps, paintings, or 
music, and even money itself are used to create the impression 
of being filled or well supplied. Smoking may sometimes per- 
form the same function. 3. The addiction may facilitate denial 
of the loss by anesthetizing the ego so that it no longer feels the 
pain of the depression. This is what is accomplished by alco- 
holic beverages, barbiturates, opium derivatives, and probably 
other intoxicants, Beverages containing intoxicants anesthetize 
the ego and give it the illusion of being nourished. 

Addiction may be vigorous while the patient is on the verge 
of melancholia, but once melancholia actually sets in the addic- 
tion is likely to disappear completely and to be replaced by an 
intolerance of the very things to which the patient had been 


appetite by anorexia or even nausea and vomiting. One woman 
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feeling of perineal dropping or relaxation; as she began to 
recover, these feelings were replaced by vaginal contractions 
which seemed to her designed to suck something in. There 
seems to be a centripetal pull into the body during addiction, 
and a centrifugal pressure during melancholia. (These simple, 
direct relations between sphincter function and ego libido are 
obscured in cases of melancholia of long standing, for example, 
when protracted failure to eat enough results in constipation.) 

How can we explain the patient's intolerance for objects 
despite his suffering from a lack of objects? Freud (73, pp. 249; 
ff.) was inclined to accept Abraham's suggestion (z, p. 448) that 
the anorexia of melancholia represents a defense against can- 
nibalistic wishes toward the object. Daily clinical experience 
demonstrates the correctness of this view. 

After five years of analysis, a severely compulsive and seclu- 
sive thirty-five-year-old man married and three months later 
his wife became pregnant. The night after her physician con- 
firmed the pregnancy, the patient could not sleep. A dream in- 
dicated his wish to identify with the foetus. The next morning 
he was very depressed. He went to see his parents and told them 
that he wanted to leave his wife and move back to live with 
them. He had no ambition and no appetite, was nauseated, felt 
some indescribable abdominal distress, and could scarcely speak 
loudly enough to be heard. That day his mother, quite alarmed, 
came with him to see me and the session was spent reassuring 
her as well as the patient. That night he felt somewhat better, 
and dreamed: 


I eat some meat, venison. It seemed as if someone offered me 
a fish—or perhaps a cat. As I eat it, I feel such pain in my 
throat that I could hardly talk. Someone looked in. A large 
fishbone was stuck there. They put fingers or an instrument 
down and pulled it out. It was still painful but I could breathe 
and talk again. 


On the morning after the dream his appetite returned, his dis- 
tress and nausea disappeared, he felt less depressed and more 
effective. From the circumstances and the associations it was 
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clear that the identification with the foetus, which was a rein- 
carnation of a younger brother born when the patient was two 
years old, was accomplished by means of a cannibalistic fantasy. 
During the twenty-four-hour melancholia, the patient's inner 
pain and nausea and anorexia were unconsciously attributed to 
the introjected object. My reassuring intervention was experi- 
enced as delivery of the introject, which was followed by the 
patient's recovery. 

Another patient (3z, Case D), on the way down from para- 
noid excitement into melancholia, complained that she had no 
appetite and had lost weight. She had awakened at two thirty 
A.M. and was horrified by fantasies of poisoning her children. 
Later that morning she dreamed that she was feeding her hus- 
band small pieces of something that resembled small penises, as 
small as her baby’s, or perhaps the pills she was taking. 

But this dynamic account does not explain the change in 
symptoms that occurs as the patient passes from the premelan- 
cholic, addictive phase to the melancholic aversion or ‘negative 
addiction’. The dynamic account must be complemented by a 
discussion of the distribution of energy. During the phase of 
addiction, when the object is given up but ego enervation has 
not yet occurred, the danger of loss of energy is countered by 
the clinging to objects or by the addiction that symbolizes it. 
But in order to cling to objects, either actually or symbolically, 
the ego must have sufficient energy to cathect their images. 
When the ego has been enervated, it can no longer cathect the 
images of objects. The dearth of €go energy is painful. Any ob- 
ject, or food, or superego demand cannot be completely ig- 
nored. It calls for a response and an expenditure of ego energy. 
"Therefore in a state of ego depletion objects or superego de- 
mands increase the relative dearth of energy and increase the 
inner pain. Though the approaching object or food is external, 
the feeling of energy dearth is felt as coming from within the 

€go. The source of distress is felt to be internal, as though the 
demanding object could not be perceived in the external world, 
which has ceased to exist for the patient; in other words, the 
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object is psychically introjected; it virtually exists within the 
ego. The distress is attributed then to an inner object which 
the patient tries to expel by various somatic routes—mouth, 
anus, vagina—and by ignoring or actual turning away. 

The patient whose outward and inward vaginal sensations 
are described above was particularly aware of the relations be- 
tween her intestinal symptoms and being confronted by ob- 
jects: when her husband was with her she suffered abdominal 
cramps and diarrhea, and when her children approached her 
she retched. Another patient, a man, often suffered cramps and 
diarrhea during the analytic session and said, ‘I feel that I 
would like you to go away’. 


GUILT 

In melancholia there is strong preoccupation with guilt. The 
patient’s confession of his guilt for ruining his family and dis- 
appointing his friends proves, when analyzed, to be also an ac- 
cusation against the disappointing lost object that has been in- 
trojected; the patient accuses the person he has become. It is as 
if the superego, which evolves from the faculty of self-observa- 
tion, were in melancholia changed back so that all self-observa- 
tion is now critical self-observation. The crimes confessed may 
be real, as for example in the case of the gambler who has ex- 
hausted his own and his family's resources; or they may be 
merely expressions of the patient's unconscious wishes. In his 
self-castigation, which his loved ones find so painful to listen to, 
the patient says, ‘Because you failed me when I needed you, I 
would like to hurt you and reduce you to my state’. When the 
melancholia is a reaction to being disappointed or deserted by 
another, there may be overt expressions of resentment. Another 
evidence of hostility to others is excessive concern for their well- 
being and fear that harm may come to them. The more pro- 
found the melancholia, and the more intense the expression of 
guilt, the less real interest is there in other persons. The guilt 
seems to be insincere and does not lead to any effort at rap- 
prochement with another person. 
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This guilt may have three origins. The first source consists 
of the wishes associated with loss of the object. For example, 
the object may have turned away as a result of the patient's 
extravagant demands. Even when the patient himself is only an 
innocent victim of circumstances, there is an unconscious wish, 
no matter how well repressed, that is gratified by the loss, and 
the patient considers the loss to be evidence of his guilt (18, pp. 
110, f£). Again, there are hostile wishes arising from the pa- 
tient’s resentment of his loss and his aggressive desires to re- 
capture the object. Even when the object has been lost by death 
or some other unavoidable circumstance, the bereaved survivor 
is angry, but represses his anger. When the precipitating loss is 
a loss of self-esteem, the self-castigation is clearly appropriate in 
direction and tone, though exaggerated in intensity. 

The second origin of guilt resides in the ego depletion of 
melancholia. The inability to meet the normal expectations of 
others, such as children or husband or wife, creates conscious 
guilt, and so does the fact that these others must care for the 
patient. Also the melancholic patient tends to project his own 
illness and suffering upon the others in his immediate environ- 
ment, and he feels guilty for this projection though he may not 
be consciously aware of it. For example, a melancholic woman 


The third origin of guilt is an illusory one. Freud (18) noted 
that some individuals and 8roups-and this is especially char- 
acteristic of the Jews—come to believe that Personal misfortune 
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application in the melancholia syndrome. In his paper, On 
Narcissism (ro, p. 100), Freud notes that self-regard normally 
proceeds from three sources: from residual infantile omnipo- 
tence; from the satisfaction of object libido; and from the ful- 
filment of the ego ideal. Ego enervation leads to a loss of self- 
regard and the melancholic patient attributes this loss to failure 
of each of these three sources. He describes the apparent failure 
of infantile omnipotence as weakness, ineffectuality, stupidity, 
and physical illness. The apparent failure of object love he de- 
scribes as resulting from his being unattractive or even repul- 
sive. The apparent failure to achieve the ego ideal he describes 
as being unworthy, sinful, and wicked. (Not only does decrease 
of self-esteem result from ego impoverishment; it is also true 
that loss of self-esteem may give rise to ego impoverishment. A 
vicious circle may ensue.) 

Although guilt is a presenting and troublesome symptom in 
melancholia, it does not appear overtly in depression without 
ego depletion. In states of high ego energy there is little scru- 
tiny of one's feelings, so that the patient is not likely to say, ‘I 
feel guilty’. What indications of guilt do appear? First, there 
may be obsessive concern lest harm come to the object. Second, 
there may by reaction-formations be excessive tenderness and 
generosity, as for example in obsessive-compulsive neurosis and 
in hysteria. This reactive protectiveness generally betrays its 
hostile source by making the object suffer, as children do for 
example when 'overprotected' by their parents. Third, there 
may be efforts to injure oneself. These efforts may be contrived 
'accidents', the exercise of poor professional or business judg- 
ment, self-degradation, self-mutilation, or suicide. Fourth, there 
may be genuine attempts to make restitution and become rec- 
onciled with the lost object. This is least common and appears 
only when the pain of the depression is not too great, for pain 
itself evokes the assistance of the death instincts which then 
dominate or at least contaminate attempts to retrieve the ob- 
ject. Nunberg (26) distinguished between this true tendency 
toward affectionate reconciliation, which he believes to be the 
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consequence of the sense of guilt, and attempts at self-injury 
which indicate a need for punishment, the erotic instincts de- 
termining the former and the death instincts the latter. 


SHAME 

Shame is an affective reaction against a repressed desire to 
exhibit oneself to an object, and it motivates a wish to conceal 
oneself. It operates normally to deter immoderate seductiveness 
or pursuit of an object, and it especially deters the use of re- 
gressive devices in object relations. It also tends to discourage 
immoderate secondary narcissism and the use of exhibition in 
the service of such narcissism. The sense of shame is a superego 
function, comparing current behavior with the standards of the 
ego ideal. It is affected by the supply of ego libido just as guilt 
is. In a state of ego plethora the need to consummate an object 
relation, and in depression the need to retrieve the lost object 
are so pressing that they override superego protests. The super- 
ego is projected outward onto others and the patient complains 
that others are watching and laughing at him. This projection 
and the sensitivity to the criticism of others may or may not be 
delusional. When there is a dearth of ego libido, however, ob- 
ject relations are no longer pressing, and in the extreme case no 
[^n possible. Such a patient's inability to function and fulfil 
,obligations, and his regression to primary narcissism are, by the 
"standards of his superego, shameful. Yet except in relatively 
mild states of deficiency he is so indifferent to the response of 
others and to the remonstrances of his superego (which derives 
its power from love for his parents) that he makes no effort to 
improve his behavior. He may loudly and annoyingly confess 
his shame and guilt but he shows no evidence of genuine con- 
trition or desire to make amends, The sense of shame seems to 

be more verbal than effective. 


PROJECTION 


When there is a plethora of ego energy there is an erotic 
orientation toward the object. Even when defense requires nar- 
cissistic withdrawal the narcissism is a reflexive relation in 
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which one takes oneself as object, in contrast to the primary 
narcissism of depletion of ego energy in which the narcissism is 
medial, that is, concerned only with one’s own feelings. (Re- 
treat into primary narcissism occurs with plethora of ego energy 
only in schizophrenia and organic brain disease.) Basically the 
individual wishes to project himself into or onto the object in 
some way, actively or passively, and by oral, anal, phallic, or 
genital routes. This tendency to project is expressed psychically 
as a tendency to superimpose one’s own image upon that of the 
object. While the tendency to project is primarily erotic in pur- 
pose, it also serves defensive needs. In schizophrenia, for ex- 
ample, the critical superego images are forced apart from the 
functioning ego, and are retrieved only by being projected upon 
the object who becomes in the patient's delusions a critical ob- 
server. Other portions of the psyche may be projected: for ex- 
ample, the id may be projected as a tempter or as a scapegoat, 
or the ego function of self-control may be projected onto some 
external controlling agent. In these cases, the ego nucleus is 
trying to rid itself of an internal disturbing influence by creat- 
ing the impression that the influence is external rather than 
internal. 

When depression occurs in ego plethora, therefore, responsi- 
bility for the loss is generally projected upon the object. / 
tributing responsibility to the object may be wholly or only - 
partly unrealistic. This projection spares the depressed indi- 
vidual guilt and it is also an attempt to retain the object, though 
substituting a hostile for an affectionate relation. As libido is 
withdrawn from the ego, the object orientation is replaced by 
an ego orientation and the preferred mode of object relation 
changes from projection to introjection. We have already noted 
however that the pain of the dearth of energy may evoke anxiety 
as a result of the pressure of the defensive death instincts. We 
may now ask: Do the mobilized death instincts also lead to ex- 
ternal objects and do they therefore encourage projection? 

In Beyond the Pleasure Principle (12, p. 54), Freud suggests 
that death instincts may be deflected defensively from the self 
onto an external object, and that this object-seeking may open 
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the way for subsequent erotic drives to find their way out from 
* the ego to objects. In many cases of melancholia the loss of ob- 
~ ject, loss of energy, and guilt arising from fantasies of incorpora- 
, tion. of the lost object all condense to create the delusion of 
somatic illness; about which the patient complains. However, 


/.- "healso complains that the love object is ill, in an equally delu- 
'. Bional way, and confesses that he, the patient, is responsible, It 
seems that he attempts to project his fantasied physical defect 
pon the object. This is an instance of projection along the 
Ss | 9 Y ‘the death instinct. But the object relation is not real, 
_ for though the patient confesses to guilt he makes no real effort 
to become reconciled to the object and worries only that the ill- 
* ness of the love object may add a further burden to himself, the 
"a patient. Autoscopic hallucinations and illusions also 
i,- Probably result from an attempt to project the source of pain 
' PUB Nberego they represent a purely defensive projection 
th € charges of the death instinct and seek no libidinal ob- 

» ject, in contrast to the paranoid projection (33). 


" DIURNAL RHYTHM 
In melancholia the patient commonly feels most disturbed 
upon awakéning in the morning, and becomes more comfort- 
able as evening approaches. If the melancholic patient suffered 
primarily from the pain of ego depletion, we might expect that 


following facts. 
First, the deficiency of €go energy in melancholia is probably 


not due to insufficient regeneration in the id, but rather to its 


the id rather than in the €go, and therefore probably not con- 
tributory to the phenomena of melancholia. In the few cases I 
have seen of melancholia induced by phenothiazine tranquil- 
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izers or reserpine, in which the ego deficiency may have been 
secondary to a presumed failure of énergy regeneration, the 
diurnal rhythm was similar to that of spontaneous:melancholia. 
The diurnal rhythmicity of melancholia is probably a phenome- 
non of the ego rather than of the id; in other words, if is the 
result of ego enervation caused by drum or by Aen as ome 
forces. 7 
Second, the energy content of the ego is increased by tempta- 
tion and by opportunity, and therefore by contact with oth 
Normally upon awakening in the morning the individual ex- 
pects gratifications and problems during the day. In melan- 
cholia no opportunities for i invigorating experiéhces can be ew : 
pected, both because there is no interest in tlie available real 
world and because the ego does not possess even enough: energy . 
to indulge in fantasy: However, as the day brings challenges in^. 
the form of actual human contacts, more energy is-drawn into. 
the ego: ‘the appetite comes with eating’. It is those patients 
who remain active in their vocations who are most aware of the 
improvement as the day passes. As the melancholia becomes 
more severe and the patient avoids contact with others, the 
diurnal rhythm fades. But as the patient gradually recovers 
from melancholia, as for example when treated with iproniazid, 
diurnal variation and responsiveness to love objects increase. 
together, until finally the morning pain disappears. . 
Third, the degree of discomfort felt by the ego probably re- 
flects the discrepancy between the small amount of ego energy 
available and the relatively large amount required by the de- 
mands of the real world and of the superego. In the morning, 
supply is least and demands are greatest, whereas in the evening 
supply is greatest and demands have receded for the day. 
Finally, the relative dearth of energy results in a dispropor- 
tionately greater loss of the energies of the erotic than of the 
death instincts. Since the total ego energy content is least in the 
morning, as shown above, the predominance of death impulse 
over erotic impulse is greatest in the morning and least in the 
evening. 
One sensitive index of melancholia is early morning insom- 
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nia, which occurs in perhaps two out of three melancholic pa- 
tients. It may antecede the other indicators of melancholia by 
days or weeks and it is often the last symptom to recede. Typi- 
cally the patient awakens with a start, often with a feeling that 
he is awakening out of a dream, at two or three o'clock in the 
morning, or in less severe cases at five or six. He lies sleepless, 
ruminating horrible thoughts and the impossibility of meeting 
the needs of the coming day. The dreams are usually not re- 
membered. If the primary function of sleep is to permit the 
regeneration of instinctual energy (34), melancholia appears 
when the ego rejects the energies of the erotic instincts offered 
by the id. During sleep the ego is recurrently invaded by the 
energies of the death instincts, relatively undiluted by eros 
(30, 6). There result the horrifying dreams of melancholia 
which may account for the early morning awakening from sleep. 
In some cases of drug-induced melancholia, not only is there 
no insomnia but the patient has difficulty in getting up or being 
aroused; in others, insomnia occurs in the morning. Moreover, 
morning torpor occurs in perhaps one out of four patients with 


spontaneous (as opposed to drug-induced) melancholia. Horri- - 


fying dreams occur in patients taking these drugs. I can only 
surmise that in these cases the energies of the death instincts are 
retarded less severely than the energies of the erotic instincts. 
There is reason to believe that various psychically active drugs 
affect slightly different spectra of instinctual drives. Clearly 
much remains to be clarified about the relation of sleep to 
melancholia and other mental illnesses. 


MISCELLANEOUS SOMATIC FEATURES 


We have already noted that in the struggle to obtain or hold 
ego energy, or to avoid expenditure of energy, autonomic phe- 
nomena are activated in the gut. Before enervation there are 
bulimia and constipation, but after enervation the ego attempts 
to rid itself of the internal pain attributed to a virtual introject 
by anorexia, vomiting, and diarrhea, Automatic somatic phe- 
nomena are not limited to the gut or to the genitals. During 
melancholia there are sensations suggesting a centrifugal force. 
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The patient may complain of this centrifugal force, or of his 
struggle against it. In mild form the complaints are of ‘drawing 
sensations’, for example in the extremities, or of muscle twitches. 
When the sensations are more pronounced the patient says, 
‘Everything is going out of me’ or ‘Everything is falling away 
from me’. The man who developed cramps and diarrhea during 
analytic sessions felt as if his body were being held together by 
taut ropes. This centrifugal pull upon the painful introject is 
extended into psychic projection of it upon others, as noted 
above. 

Sighing respiration, which is so common in melancholic de- 
pressions, seems to be another mode of expelling an introject. 
The man mentioned above who complained that his guts were 
being torn apart by a demon used to try to get momentary re- 
lief from his inner misery by blowing out hard through pursed 
lips. Vocalization is sometimes impaired in melancholia. The 
patients find it difficult to speak loudly or at all. A patient 
dreamed he had throat pain because he had swallowed a fish- 
bone (see above). Another patient who became depressed and 
showed the signs of melancholia stayed in bed because he 
thought he had laryngitis though his physician found little ob- 
jective evidence of this condition. Subsequently he observed 
that when he began to feel depressed his voice became weak. I 
cannot suggest a convincing psychologic or physiologic mechan- 
ism to explain this phenomenon. 

The agitation that commonly occurs in melancholia may be 
regarded as a similar organic manifestation of dearth of energy. 
In the patient who felt that his body was being held together by 
taut ropes, agitation was often precipitated by a visit, for ex- 
ample by me or by a member of the family, though it was not 
limited to these occasions. Some of the phenothiazine tranquil- 
izers, especially perphenazine, prochlorperazine, and trifluo- 
perazine, are likely to cause a restlessness rather similar to the 
agitation of melancholia; it is perhaps related to the enervating 
properties of these drugs, or to their relatively more effective 
blocking of the energies of the erotic instincts than of the death 


rw instincts. 
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As the melancholic patient recovers, he retains food and his 
diarrhea may give way to constipation. The hydrazine deriva- 
tives effective against the syndrome of ego depletion—iproniazid 
(Marsilid) and beta-phenylisopropylhydrazine (Catron)—which 
I believe increase the transportation of id energy into the ego, 
also cause constipation and urinary retention. We cannot yet 
know whether this is a meaningful or a fortuitous resemblance 
between the somatic phenomena accompanying recovery from 
melancholia and the effects of the energy repleting drugs. 

At least some of the variables related to psychic function may 
actually be correlates of ego energy content. For example, 
Shagass and his associates (36) have drawn attention to the fact 
that the threshold dose of intravenously injected sodium amytal 
required to attain a physiologically specified effect can reliably 
distinguish between anxiety states and ‘neurotic depression’ on 
the one hand, and ‘psychotic depression’ on the other. Anxiety 
states and ‘neurotic depression’ cannot be differentiated, whereas 
‘psychotic depression’ has a lower threshold whether or not agi- 
tation is present. This fact suggests that the ego energy is the 
relevant variable. 


SUMMARY 


The depression syndrome is a reaction to a loss, and it governs 
attempts to retrieve the lost object. It includes the following 
components. A psychic pain motivates the efforts to retrieve the 
object. Visible physical changes affect facial expression and 
posture, communicate the patient's helplessness to others, and 
thus mobilize the efforts of those who love him to protect him. 
Inertia and a sense of emptiness and enervation prevent flood- 
ing of the ego by instinctual impulses which, in the absence of 
the lost object, cannot be gratified. These last changes are the 
manifestations of a depletion of the energy content of the ego. 
Enervation does not always occur. When it is absent we see 
affective depression, accompanied by active and often destruc- 
tive striving toward objects. When enervation is excessive we 
see melancholia. Understanding the status of ego energy in de- 
pression permits us to explain many characteristics of neurotic 
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and melancholic depression. Such understanding is vital to 
proper treatment of depression, whether by psychoanalysis, 
psychotherapy, or drugs. 
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CIRCUMCISION AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


BY JULES GLENN, M.D. (GREAT NECK, NEW YORK) 


Freud observed a relationship between circumcision and anti-Semi- 
tism in a footnote to the case of Little Hans: ‘The castration com- 
plex is the deepest unconscious root of anti-Semitism; for even in 
the nursery little boys hear that a Jew has something cut off his 
penis . . . and this gives them a right to despise Jews. And there is 
no stronger unconscious root for the sense of superiority over 
women. . . . From the standpoint [of the infantile complexes] what 
is common to Jews and women is their relation to the castration 
complex’ (4, p. 36). 

The circumcised Jew is often represented as a mutilated person, 
and this fantasy is repeatedly stated in the literature (3, 4, 6, 7). An 
uncanny feeling is said to exist in some to whom a Jew is a reminder 
that one can be castrated (3, 6). The unconscious fantasy develops 
that a mutilated people desire revenge and want to circumcise (cas- 
trate) the non-Jew (3). 

Brenner (2) and Steel (10) suggest that the Jew is regarded also as 
a powerful masculine circumciser, but present no clinical support 
for their thesis. Ackerman (z) has cited clinical evidence from which 
one can infer that the Jew is so represented, but he does not draw 
this conclusion. Loewenstein (7) and Ackerman (z) observe that 
cedipal aggression may be partially resolved by displacing hatred 
onto the Jew. But the fact that Jews are circumcised is not suffi- 
ciently demonstrated as a motivation in this defense. 

A thirty-year-old Protestant entered analysis because of panic 
states which prevented him from succeeding in his ambitions for 
scholastic achievement and for gaining recognition in his father’s 
profession. His hatred of his father was acknowledged, but he could 
not believe that it had any relation to his sexual attraction to 
women who consciously reminded him very much of his mother and 
his sister. 

As his cedipal conflict began to emerge from repression, he be- 
came involved in a struggle against being explicit about his mas- 
turbatory practices. He described instead a series of magical acts 
designed to reassure himself that he was physically intact. Twisting 
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his right wrist assured him that a fracture he had once sustained 
was healed; looking at a scar on his wrist confirmed that the old 
wound was healed. He came to the core of the matter by describing 
the median raphe of his penis as a scar several inches long on the 
ventral surface of his penis. This he was convinced was the result 
of circumcision in infancy. It was his fantasy that circumcision was 
a subincision of the penis without the removal of any tissue—an- 
other reassuring denial. He believed that the extent of his ‘scar’ was 
a wound that had resulted from a slip of the circumcising doctor's 
knife. He was totally unaware of the scar of his actual circumcision. 

As this was being discussed in terms of his fear of castration, the 
patient's suppressed anti-Semitism erupted. He was fearful of ac- 
cepting any of several jobs which might have led to his succeeding 
as well or better than his father, being deterred, he said, by his 
hatred of the Jews with whom he would be associated. They would 
be rich Jews who had made a lot of money dishonestly. A Jew with 
the same name and same type of ‘dirty big car’ as his analyst became 
the subject of his hatred and fear. When he was reminded that Jews 
are circumcised, he replied that Jews were the ‘originators of cir- 
cumcision’. Reminding himself that his parents had had him cir- 
cumcised, he thought of biting his father’s penis. His father, he said, 
looked Jewish but he, the patient, did not look as Jewish as his 
father. 

This is the classical cedipus (5 ), with the father represented here 
as a castrating Jew—the originator of circumcision. The stereotype 
of the Jew as the dirty money-maker was his anal, regressive por- 
trayal of the castrating father. 

In this connection, Steel (zo) has suggested that among the com- 
plex sources of anti-Semitism, the Hebrew religion being the father 
of the Christian religion, attacks against Jews are attacks on the 
father. Ackerman (z) cites a patient who appears to have had similar 
defenses against his cedipus complex. His patient said, ‘I can’t un- 
derstand why so many Gentiles are circumcised. That’s what the 
Jews did to America. Their mission is to circumcise every Christian 
in the country. . . . The Jews try to judeify the Gentiles,’ 

Another factor in the development of the fantasy of the Jew as a 
castrator was described by Fenichel (3). It is the belief that a de- 

fective person is defective because someone has taken something 
from him; hence defective people will retaliate by trying to get back 
what has been taken from them. This fantasy is another in the series 
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of such projections onto the Jews of the anti-Semite’s own feelings 
and desires. It is not always oedipal in origin, and often has pre- 
cedipal roots. 

A patient felt he had only half a penis by reason of having been 
born a twin, and that he had been further deprived genitally by 
having been circumcised. He felt this had made him feminine. By 
acts of dishonesty, he indirectly attempted to get what he had lost. 
He was vengeful toward his parents and his twin sister. Being Jew- 
ish he nevertheless believed that all Jews were connivers and cheat- 
ers (as he was). He attributed this in part to the fact that Jews were 
circumcised. 

A meaning of circumcision noted by Nunberg (9) joins these two 
aspects of the attitude toward the Jew. He observed that circum- 
cision may be considered to have merit as it removes the feminine 
part (foreskin) of the penis.* 

The first patient described in this paper envied the Jew whom - 
he regarded as superior, efficiently able to get money, capable of 
marrying and affording his wife a comfortable home, and of owning 
a boat—in short, manly. When he was with Jews at school, he 
added, he felt weak, was fat, and had to wear glasses. He started a 
session by saying that he wanted an operation on his head to relieve 
his suffering. He then went on to say that Hitler was not crazy in 
killing the Jews. He noted in this context that circumcision is hy- 
gienic, and that a foreskin causes an odor, ‘a musty, dirty, alive 
smell’, both good and bad, like the smell of a belly button or a 
vagina. Reverting to his need for an operation on his head, he said 
that his father was about to undergo prostatectomy. 

It is apparent that this patient envied the—for him—masculine, 
circumcised Jew. The fantasy was nevertheless charged with fear of 
castration as a punishment for his castrating, envious hostility to- 
ward his father, from which he retreated into a semicastrated, mas- 
ochistic state. 

Prejudice against a group thus involves the interplay of charac- 
teristics of the prejudiced group and the scapegoats (7). The Jew is 
conceived of as weak, castrated, and feminine; as strong, virile, and 
manly. Although circumcision is an important characteristic of the 
Jew that facilitates the development of this double image, another 
is his general preference for the use of his brain, his wits, his in- 
telligence, over the use of his muscle. For his wisdom he is con- 
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sidered manly; through his physical weakness—and as Loewenstein 
(7) suggests, his cowardice—he is considered feminine. 

Certain personal characteristics that predispose a person to be 
subject to prejudice have been described by psychologists and psy- 
choanalysts. As Klineberg (8) puts it, such a person must be recog- 
nizable, have ‘high visibility’. If he has not these characteristics, they 
will be attributed to him. Another trait necessary for the scapegoat 
is vulnerability. He must be easily susceptible to attack. He must 
typify disagreeable traits which the attacker can project onto him. 
According to Fenichel (3) the quality of strangeness in a scapegoat 
leads to equating him with one’s own unconscious which can then 
be projected. 

Making the scapegoat both virile and emasculated facilitates bi- 
sexual or homosexual projection. The scapegoat can be hated as 
father or mother, or as representing the aggressor’s own bisexuality. 
Being overdetermined, the prejudice releases multiple cathexes. As 
there are many conscious and unconscious, real and imagined pre- 
judicial characteristics ascribed to the bisexual scapegoat, he is a 
tempting target for projection to a wide variety of people. 


SUMMARY 


Two clinical instances are cited to illustrate that the anti-Semite 
may harbor contradictory attitudes toward Jews. Because the Jew 
is circumcised, he is held to be castrated and effeminate. For the 
same reason, he is feared and envied as being virile, aggressive, and 


castrative. In both patients these conflicting prejudices were pro- 
jections of bisexuality. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CONCEPTUAL AND METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS. By 
Leopold Bellak, M.D.; Mortimer Ostow, M.D.; E. Pumpian- 
Mindlin, M.D.; Alfred H. Stanton, M.D.; Thomas S. Szasz, 
M.D. New York: The Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. 76, Article 4, pp. 971-1134 (164 pp.), 1959. 


This little monograph with a big title demonstrates again that it 
is good for psychoanalysts to discuss their theories—to extend their 
daily work at the couch. The protagonists are so evenly matched 
that it is easy to spot-the essential difference between them, That 
difference is the same now as it was when Freud was alive: the 
willingness to be as rigorously consistent and systematic with their 
own contributions as they are being toward Freud's. 

The first paper by Thomas Szasz on the libido theory exemplifies 
this most clearly. The discussant of Szasz's paper, Nevitt Sanford, is 
almost vulgarly sensible and irrefutable as he disposes of Szasz's 
objections to Freud's libido theory. But Sanford missed the main 
flaw: Szasz criticizes several of Freud's familiar concepts as if Freud 
had presented them as observational data. Yet Szasz, who follows 
Melanie Klein and Fairbairn, heedlessly uses their basic constructs 
as if they were data of observation; thus he has a builtin self- 
verifying technique in his system which like Marxism, paranoia, 
and African tribal customs is indisputable. 

In the second paper on object choices, Stanton concludes that a 
group of people is more than the sum of its individuals, that there 
is an interpersonal something which adds to and transcends indi- 
vidual considerations. Sanford, again the discussant, accepts this as a 
truism. He then poises against each other these two latest schools 
of psychoanalytic revisionism: Stanton's social science methodology 
and Szasz's stimulus-response simplification. Sanford is brilliant 
here, but one is not fully aware of his depth and soundness until 
page 1095, when he tangles with Bellak (himself a good metaphysi- 
cian) on another issue entirely. There Sanford comes up with the 
crucial comment about Stanton's contribution, which the earlier 
discussion had not yet reached in level and therefore did not 
deserve. The import of his remarks is that a greater degree of true- 
or-false decidedness is being demanded of Freud than was ever 
asked of any of the physical scientists. 
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Pumpian-Mindlin's paper, Energy and Structure in Psychoanaly- 
sis, forces upon Sanford as discussant the need to exercise all his 
acumen and logic—so much so, in fact, that an unnamed panel 
member remarked on his inability to recognize Pumpian-Mindlin’s 
major points until Sanford had pointed them out. When Sanford 
finishes his comments there is really not much more to say. What 
Sanford does not say explicitly, because he no longer has to, is that 
Pumpian-Mindlin derives a general psychological theory a priori, 
and offers it as a model system, on a par at least with Freud's, and 
says, ‘Choose’. As Aldous Huxley with mescaline, so Pumpian- 
Mindlin takes psychoanalysis and comes up with a new view of man. 
One can only answer, as Ostow does in effect on page 1057: ‘Freud 
derived his concepts from his experiences with patients; now sup- 
pose you take your theory out into the world and test its validity’. 

Bellak’s paper on the unconscious has the virtue of arousing a 
good deal of discussion. Here again Sanford’s comments were on 
the main track, but could not be responded to. Bellak is impressed 
with electronic technology and is in danger (as he well realizes) of 
testing only those data among which his model can work, so that he 
will get nothing but verification. If any physical model is useful, it 
would probably be on the theory of the permeability of membranes 
which might add to our knowledge of countercathexes. 

Ostow's paper, The Structural Model, aroused general unbelief 
expressed in many ways and a call for more data. At this distance 
from the paper and the ensuing discussion, one can only say, ten- 
tatively, that there is nothing in a record player that resembles the 
music coming out of it, and nothing in the brain that resembles 
human psychology. 


EDWARD E. HARKAVY (NEW YORK) 


PSYCHOANALYSIS OF TODAY. Edited by S. Nacht. (American Adapta- 
tion by Ruth Emma Roman.) New York and London: Grune & 


Stratton, Inc., 1959. 228 pp. 


To render a fair account of this book is well-nigh impossible. The 
translator's note informs us that it is a condensation of the first two 
volumes of L’Actualité psychanalytique, a collection of studies pub- 
lished under the direction of Dr. Nacht by the Bibliothéque de l'in- 
stitut de psychanalyse de Paris. These two volumes contained six- 
teen chapters of which eight were chosen, condensed, and translated. 
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How well they reflect the thinking of the original authors is diffi- 
cult to tell. The book has an overly condensed feeling (telescoped 
might be the more appropriate term). The first chapter, Indications 
and Contraindications for Psychoanalysis of Adults, by S. Nacht and 
S. Lebovici, may serve as an illustration. The entire subject is dealt 
with in eighteen pages in terse, outlined paragraphs. The reader, 
it seems from the tone of the text, is expected to know either a great - 
deal about psychoanalysis or nothing at all. It is hard to decide for 
which audience this book was written. The absence of a preface. 
aggravates this problem. 

The book has neither index nor bibliography. In several of the 
chapters occasional bibliographic references appear as footnotes, but 
for the most part authors are quoted with no indication of the 
source of the reference. 

The sections, Psychoanalytic Therapy (S. Nacht) and Psychoanaly- 
sis and Neurobiology (De Ajuriaguerra, R. Diatkine, and J. Garcia 
Badaracco), are striking and interesting in their novel approach® 
to fundamental problems in the theory and technique of psychoanal- 4 
ysis. Those who read French fluently may be stimulated to seck out 4 
the authors’ works in the original; others will hope that a eleni | 
rendition of L’Actualité psychanalytique will appear in English. į 
This is much to be desired since Freud, Jones, and others have re- M 
ferred repeatedly to the difficulties which beset the establishment. 
of psychoanalysis in France. Now that French psychoanalysis is for- 
tunately on firm ground, the English-reading psychoanalytic public. 
looks forward with interest to a truly representative expression of 
the work of our French colleagues. 


JACOB A. ARLOW (NEW YORK) 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, VOLUME II. INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILIAL b * 


DYNAMICS. Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. New York: q 
Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1959. 218 PP- 


This book comprises the papers and discussions presented before f 
the Academy of Psychoanalysis for the two meetings of December 
1957 and May 1958. The former investigated the problem of maso- 113 
chism and the latter reviewed the recent studies of the familial, 7 
social, and cultural settings of individual behavior. 

Salzman reviews the theory and therapy of masochism. He depa: 
from the classical freudian concept which roots it in an instinctu. 
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drive. He prefers the more recent view where it is described as a 
means for obtaining love in which pain and discomfort appear as 
unavoidable obstacles. 

Kelman presents the views of the school of Karen Horney. The 
concept of masochism is denied altogether and the observed clinical 
phenomena are described in terms of pride, self-hate, alienation, 
and the defense of self-extinction and self-effacement. 

Clara Thompson agrees with Salzman that masochism is the 
* ego's payment for love. However, she emphasizes the role of aggres- 
sion. She ascribes the genesis of the disorder to parents without 
affection in whom the child can feel neither trust nor security. She 
advocates some catering to the patient's need for love and recogni- 
tion before making interpretations, but insists on the predominant 
role of interpretation and insight in therapeutic success. 

May Romm supports both the classical view of masochism as 
rooted in an instinctual aim and the more modern one that it is 
the ego's defensive attempt to insure future pleasure by enduring 
present pain. 

Hoch emphasizes that masochism is not a nosological entity but 
a common manifestation of humanity which may have different 
roots. Pathology can only be evaluated within the framework of the 
personality in which it occurs. 

Millet agrees with the concept of masochism as a manifestation 
of the ego's attempt to deal with persistent maternal rejection. The 
therapist should play the role of a benign and trustworthy parent. 
This is more important than the impartation of insight. 

Robert Mumford affords a brief digression by pleading for a more 
scientific attitude which would merge dynamic and traditional psy- 
chiatry by becoming aware of multiple intervening variables in 
process. 

Silverberg disagrees with the prevailing attitude of the panel that 
the therapist be solicitous and kind. He advocates the traditional 
objectivity. Masserman also favors such objectivity because maso- 
chism is a neurotic means of obtaining power and control. Special 
kindness would therefore only play into the patient's neurosis. 

Salzman states that masochism is an adaptive maneuver, not a 
diagnostic category. It is a device by which one trades present pain 
à for a future gain. The masochist thus.develops a feeling of omnip- 
otence and of special privilege which he exploits by making claims 
* on the environment while derogating everything and everyone. 
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Ackerman stresses the need for an objective study of family rela- 
tionships as a whole. Freud neglected this in his emphasis on the 
individual, and on vicissitudes of instinct. 

JOSEPH BIERNOFF (SAN FRANCISCO) 


GREEK CULTURE AND THE EGO. A Psychoanalytic Survey of an Aspect 
of Greek Civilization and of Art. By Adrian Stokes. London: 
Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 1958. 101 pp: 


This book of only one hundred one pages is so closely written that 
to review it adequately would almost necessitate reprinting it. 

Applying psychoanalytic concepts to Greek art and religion and 
the Hellenic origin of science, Adrian Stokes combines Sigmund 
Freud’s concept of projection with Melanie Klein’s theory of intro- 
jection. He understands Greek art as a projection of the integrated 
ego structure. The mother’s breast is the first part-object, represent- 
ing the good and the bad. The interchange of introjection and pro- 
jection starts with the projection of aggressiveness, leading from envy 
and greed to the introjection of persecutory objects. In the proc- 
ess of integration, the good and bad internal objects are gradually 
brought closer together. Parts of the ego may be put into external 
Objects or into parts of them, for the purpose of appropriation and 
control. This happens when the child changes from the paranoid- 
schizoid stage to the depressive position. 

Applying these concepts to matters of culture, Stokes puts for- 
ward the hypothesis of an 'ego figure". It expresses a balance of what 
is various; it is unlike those cultural images that emphasize the more 
primitive aspects of the ego. His hypothesis enables the author to 
give body to the formal qualities of art in general, and in particular 
to a part of Hellenic civilization from which he develops the birth 
of science. He has filled out themes in this book that were little 
more than indicated in a previous study, on Michelangelo.! 

The Greeks believed that if a man is good he is happy, but also 
that if he is happy he is good. Human dignity is founded in the 
pursuit of an integrative balance. The healthy body, to which the 
Greeks paid unparalleled homage, is an indication of this striving 
for integration. The Greek gods were not necessarily good, but they 

1 Stokes, Adrian: Michelangelo: 4 Study in the Nature of Art. New York: 


Philosophical Library, Inc, 1956. Reviewed in This QUARTERLY, Vol. XXVI, 
1957) PP. 275-277. 
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were of incorruptible beauty and unfailing strength. 'The mad hero 
of Greek mythology represents a search for seeing integration out- 
side and feeling it inside. In that sense life is an art and not a sci- 
ence. The ego's tendencies to integrate are an expression of the life 
instinct, whereas the alternating process of disintegration develops 
out of the death instinct. Works of art are our ideal of integration 
(yet as such, they stimulate neither taste nor smell, a fact never 
properly explained in any theory of zsthetics). In art, the mother 
with her ‘oceanic breast’ must be re-created through the forms of the 
integrated ego figure to which she already belongs as the introjected 
object. Hellenic art projects three principles: the Apollonic princi- 
ple of ‘nothing too much’, the philosophical principle of ‘know 
yourself’, and the final projection of an integrated ego feeling into 
a corporal form, In this, Hellenic art has been the model and the 
despair of all civilization. 

The need for integration implies the need to be loved by the in- 
ternal and external good objects. In other words, there exists a 
close link between integration and object relations. The fear of dis- 
integration relates to the fear of death. Without constant introjec- 
tion of an inexhaustible breast, the Greek gods could not remain 
gods, What ambrosia and nectar do for the gods, classical sculpture 
does for man: it provides the psyche with amulets and monuments 
of the integrated ego. All art brings this gift, usually with less con- 
fidence after classical times. 

The good breast becomes part of the ego, and the infant who was 
first inside the mother now has the mother inside himself; the ideal 
breast is the counterpart of the devouring breast, Idealization de- 
rives from the innate feeling that an extremely good breast exists. 
The work of art is such a self-contained object that crystallizes ex- 
perience symbolically. This feeling leads to the longing for a good 
object and for the capacity to love it. Since this is a condition for life 
itself, it is an expression of the life instinct. The true creator is an 
expert in suffering. He makes good a loss without recourse to manic 
denial or schizophrenic confusion. The act of creation restores the 
courage to contrive stability from what is admittedly diverse. Greek 
culture reflects the dislike and fear of schizophrenic attitudes to 
which, with the admission of machines, we have again become 
more accustomed. According to Adrian Stokes, it is the lawn tennis 
court, with its precise geometrical form together with the instru- 
ments, racquet and ball, appropriately weighted, that allows to the 
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human body a full exercise of skill, strength, and sometimes grace, 
which equals Greek spirit in modern life of today. 

The book is difficult to read, but rewarding for the analytic reader 
who does not expect necessarily to find answers but methods for in- 
vestigation. Adrian Stokes's ideas promise new light and insight into 
the understanding of art and creativity. 

MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY HILLS) 


THE MEANING OF DEATH. Edited by Herman Feifel. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959. 351 pp. 


This book is any reviewer's delight, since it comes with its own 
excellently written critique in the final chapter, a summary and 
evaluation by Gardner Murphy. The ambivalence and escapism of 
modern Western man and his attitude toward death are taken as 
starting points. Carl G. Jung begins the collective effort to describe 
the relation between the 'soul and death'. He does so with Nestorian 
fondness for broad generalization. He is followed by Charles Wahl 
in The Fear of Death, against which man defends himself with 
magic feelings of omnipotence. Paul Tillich uses the interpretative 
approach to theology in his essay, The Eternal Now, while Walter 
Kaufmann brings up Existentialism, which sees in death the quin- 
tessence of life. 

Part Two offers clinical and other evidence but does not penetrate 
beneath some statistical data leading to a rather vague conceptual- 
ization. Discussion of Death Concept in Cultural and Religious 
Fields is opened by Frederick J. Hoffman with a sensitive interpreta- 
tion of the treatment of death in the literature of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Arnold Hutschnecker speaks about his experience in the care 
of the dying patient who often appears ready to die. The strong and 
mighty fear death most. He advises, ‘Do not let hope die; treat these 
patients as if “they have been what they ought to be” (Goethe)’. The 
wish to kill and the wish to be killed decreases with age, whereas the 
wish to die increases. August M. Kasper does not plead for the 
physician to become a metaphysician, but pleads against desensitiza- 
tion and against the cynical doctor whose conversation will horrify 
the squeamish, hurt the mourner, titillate the silly, and annoy al- 
most everyone. The prospect of this desensitization may draw men 
into the study of medicine; it is something laymen envy. Whereas 
the scientist is interested in death, the doctor is against it. The doc- 
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tor knows he will die, as will all his patients. He accepts this fact, 
not with equanimity but with the cynicism of the frustrated idealist. 
Death, for him, is a personal affront—a symbol of his helplessness. 
His task should be ‘to cure sometimes, to relieve often, to comfort 
always’ (Trudeau). Curt Richter reports unexplained sudden death 
in animals, which seems to prove that wild rats stop living when 
placed in an experimental situation that causes hopelessness. 

The reader, as he finishes the book, finds himself stuffed with 
phenomenological and existential appetizers, still waiting for the 
analytic interpretation of the unconscious meaning of death which 
remains to be given. 

MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY HILLS) 


DRUGS AND THE MIND. By Robert S. de Ropp. Foreword by Nathan S. 
Kline. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1960. Originally published 
by St. Martin's Press, 1957. 310 pp. 


Dr. de Ropp, a biochemist formerly associated with the Rockefeller 
Institute, and the author of a historical novel about the fall of 
Jerusalem in addition to his scientific publications, has written a 
‘popular’ book on drugs affecting the mind. Dr. Kline, who has had 
an active role in the clinical use of the tranquilizers, writes in the 
foreword that the book characterizes ‘a profound history of man’s 
attempt to wiggle, worm, and squirm his way out of himself’. 

De Ropp discusses the current emphasis on drugs in psychiatry 
and reviews the history of such drugs as hashish, which was used ex- 
tensively in China in 2737 B.C., rauwolfia root, which has been 
used in India for twenty-five hundred years, and the more familiar 
drugs, coffee, tea, cocoa, tobacco, and alcohol. He also includes re- 
ports of self-observations of the dramatic effects of drugs by Baude- 
laire (marijuana), De Quincy (opium), Havelock Ellis (mescaline), 
Aldous Huxley (mescaline), and Weir Mitchell (mescaline), Al- 
though the fact that drugs which give relief or euphoria may also 
have deleterious effects is discussed, an attempt is made to clear up 
misconceptions about addiction. 

Drugs affecting the mind fall into two main categories: sedatives 
and stimulants, which are now referred to as analeptics. In the past 
these drugs were endowed with a halo of divinity. For instance, 
peytal (mescaline) was sacred to the Aztecs and coca to the Incas. 
The witch doctors, and later the priests, exploited their knowledge 
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of plants or herbs which could soothe grief and provide delightful 
visions. The modern chemist has isolated the essences of the herbs 
and, in addition, has learned to synthesize natural and new drugs. 

De Ropp is impressed by the reports of animal experimentation 
which indicate that ‘pleasure and pain alike are brain functions’ 
and not ‘mere negative qualities, dependent on the absence of posi- 
tive pain. . . . Deep in the hypothalamus . . . there are “pleasure 
areas”, the electrical stimulation of which produce some exquisite 
form of titillation, the nature of which we can at present only 
guess.’ He believes that ‘drugs affecting the mind appear to exert 
their action by raising or lowering the sensitivity of these pleasure 
centers to stimulation’, In the reviewer's opinion this is a too hasty 
generalization, 

The author describes the experimental use of marijuana in de- 
pression and depersonalization, and reviews the investigation of this 
drug by the Mayor's Committee of New York in 1944. Marijuana 
was generally used in New York in the form of cigarettes known as 
‘muggles’ or ‘reefers’, predominantly in the Negro section of the city. 
The Committee concluded that the evils of marijuana were exag- 
gerated, that it did not lead to addiction, but they did not claim 
that the drug was harmless, It could induce temporary insanity in 
the unstable and further antisocial acts in those predisposed to them. 
De Ropp includes the criticism of the Committee's report in some 
medical quarters, and thus provides an example of the frequently 
recurring disputes about the value and harmful effects of certain 
drugs. 

One chapter deals with the character of madness. The recent 
chemical trend in etiology is indicated by the following statement: 
"There is much experimental evidence to support the theory that 
schizophrenia results from the workings of a poison produced in the 
body as the result of what is called an "error in metabolism" '. Con- 
firmation is adduced from the cases of ‘phenylpyruvic idiocy’ and 
the similarities between mescaline intoxication and schizophrenia. 
The author also cites in this connection the work on adrenalin and 
the more recent work on serotonin. He appears convinced of the 
chemical orientation and asks: "Why should we enmesh ourselves 
in a tangle of complexes when the root of all evil lies in a chemical 
disharmony?’ (p. 203). 

Dr. de Ropp looks forward to the time when drugs will shorten 
therapy. He cites the experimental work being done with combina- 
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tions of pentathol and benzedrine which supply both depressive 
and stimulating factors. He also notes the more dramatic use of the 
hallucinergic LSD, which is credited with making it possible to re- 
cover and relive forgotten childhood experiences. It is apparent that 
he overemphasizes the cathartic factor in psychotherapy. 

In his enthusiasm for the subject, de Ropp includes dramatic 
claims without sufficient emphasis on degree of proof or corrobora- 
tion. Generalizations and simplifications at times mar the value of the 
book. However, it is an informative volume and useful for orienta- 
tion and historical perspective in the field of drugs that affect the 
mind. 

PAUL GOOLKER (GREAT NECK, NEW YORK) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MORALS. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. 682 pp. 


Assailed as we are by scholarship-made-easy packages not worth 
their paper, it is a welcome relief to recommend this scholarly and 
stimulating, as well as convenient, reference work. It was ‘planned 
on the theory that substantial articles rather than brief notations of 
widely scattered topics serve better to fulfil the purpose of reference 
information’. The need for cross-reference is more than adequately 
met by a meticulous indexing of topics in the body of the work and 
a Name Index at the end, The selected references at the end of each 
article are to primary sources. 

There are fifty-two contributors, most of them professors of phi- 
losophy; also represented are anthropology, sociology, and religion. 
The seven-page article on Freud by Walter Kaufmann of Princeton 
University is a model of lucid evaluation. The following is from the 
concluding paragraphs: 

‘There remains yet the most important point of all. No man 
before Freud had given equal substance to one of the most striking 
sayings in the Gospels (found only in the fourth Gospel, and not 
even in the early manuscripts of that, but first related of a Stoic 
sage): “He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone . . .". Nothing that Freud has done, and little that anyone 
else has done, is more relevant to ethics than his success in breaking 
down the wall between the normal and the abnormal, the respecta- 
ble and the criminal, the good and the evil. Freud gave, as it were, 
a new answer to the Gospel query, “who is my neighbor?". The 
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mentally troubled, depressed, hysterical and insane are not pos- 
sessed by the devil but essentially "as thyself". Freud made men 
seek to understand and help where previous ages despised and 
condemned. ... 

‘After Freud moral judgments become altogether questionable: 
they appear symptomatic rather than cognitive and tell us more 
about the judges than about those who are judged. In this respect 
Freud differs radically from Socrates and Jesus, and in many ways 
he is certainly closer to the Stoics and to Spinoza. The conception of 
moral judgments as symptoms can be found in Nietzsche, but recent 
proponents of an emotivist theory of ethics probably owe more to 
Freud, and the French existentialists are equally indebted to both 
men." 

In the Name Index, Freud has more page references than Aqui- 
nas, Aristotle, and Schopenhauer; almost as many as Kant and 
Spinoza. A sampling of a dozen of the longer articles reveals a gen- 
erally high quality of substance and writing. Of great interest is the 
one on Nietzsche, also by Professor Kaufmann, that serves as a 
corrective for still current misconceptions of Nietzsche's thought. In 
effect, he is here convincingly separated from Wagner and Hitler, 
and aligned with Freud. He did not oppose the humane attitude in 
Christianity; ‘what he opposed were such features as these: resent- 
ment, an antagonism against excellence, a predisposition in favor of 
mediocrity or even downright baseness, a leveling tendency, the 
conviction that sex is sinful, a devaluation of both body and intel- 


lect in favor of the soul, and the devaluation of this whole world in 
favor of another’, 


H. ROBERT BLANK (WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK) 


STUDIES IN REMEMBERING: THE REPRODUCTION OF CONNECTED AND EX- 
TENDED VERBAL MATERIAL, (Psychological Issues, Vol. I, No. 2.) 
By Irving H. Paul. New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1959. 152 pp. 


Paul, who reminds us that psychoanalytic theory provides no com- 
prehensive explanation of memory, employs Bartlett's concept of the 
schema, supplemented by Hebb's concepts of fractionation and re- 
cruitment, in discussing his series of experimental studies of learn- 
ing and recall. Bartlett's schema takes full cognizance of the active 
nature of learning and remembering and avoids the pitfalls of 
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theories based upon the assumption that the human being is a tab- 
ula rasa upon which experience is registered. Paul's handling of this 
concept is at the same time sensitive and creative as he applies it to 
his experiments. In exploring some of the basic determinants of the 
functioning of schemata, Paul has used a variety of procedures in- 
cluding an original variation on proactive and retroactive inhibi- 
tion methods in which the subject reads a list of story themes several 
times, recalls the themes, then composes a story using the themes, 
and again recalls the themes. In several of the experiments, groups 
of extreme performers (eg. in respect to accuracy or spontaneous 
introduction of new material) were tested further by the method of 
serial reproduction. 

By careful variation of experimental conditions, Paul shows un- 
equivocally that explication, familiarity, and coherence ‘facilitate 
learning and remembering’ and that ‘their absence led to fragmen- 
tation, distortion, and forgetting’. In addition, he has carefully iso- 
lated striking individual consistencies in recall of verbal material 
and in importation of new material into the material learned. There 
are suggestions, too, of consistent individual differences in the use 
of imagery, although these tentative findings require further sub- 
stantiation. 

Two issues remain: How well has he conceptualized his findings, 
and how well has he linked them to other recent developments in 
ego psychology? The first of these can perhaps be dealt with most 
efficiently by summarizing the logical progression evident in Paul's 
interpretation of his findings. He begins with the concepts of frac- 
tionation (skeletonization) and recruitment (importation). For rea- 
sons that may be open to question, he feels that he made only lim- 
ited observations of fractionation, but that there was abundant 
evidence of recruitment (spontaneous importation of new material). 
He then introduces a third concept: retention ability. The present 
reviewer is puzzled by this interpretation of the results, There seems 
to be a remarkable amount of direct evidence of fractionation (skel- 
etonization) in the scores Paul uses to represent retention ability. 
Low retention scores seem primarily to represent one kind of frac- 
tionation. Since the author's major observational vantage point is 
that of the schema, the dropping out of individual thematic ele- 
ments, idea units, etc., would seem to this reviewer to be as natural 
a form of fractionation as any other. 

The distinction Paul draws between retention as an ability and 
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importation as a style seems even more questionable. If style has any 
useful meaning in explorations of individual consistencies, it refers 
to consistent patternings of cognitive behavior. That is, style implies 
structural arrangements of ego functions in individuals. Some of 
these arrangements automatically imply certain abilities, and in 
many situations the two terms may be interchangeable. Paul's dis- 
tinction between ability and style is thus more in keeping with the 
anachronistic view that intellectual functions represent abilities 
than it is with the ego-psychological point of view. 

As to the second general issue, inadequacies in linking his work to 
other recent developments in ego psychology, including experi- 
mental studies of phenomena very similar to those he has concerned 
himself with, may be the weakest aspect of Paul's presentation. Al- 
though this is the author's prerogative, his eschewing of some related 
experiments on individual consistencies in learning and remember- 
ing seems costly in that it dovetails with the questionable features of 
his interpretation. To take one example, studies of leveling-sharpen- 
ing controls, originated by Klein and Holzman, have been done 
within the €go-psychological framework and deal with the accuracy 
in recall under certain conditions as but one expression of a general 
principle of cognitive control. Far from representing a cognitive 
‘style’ in the sense employed by Klein and others, the limited group 
of individual consistencies in importation described by Paul may be 
but one component of a single dimension of cognitive control, or 
both retention and importation may be related to previously defined 
aspects of cognitive control not referred to in his monograph. Nor 
has Paul coped adequately with the interpretative issues involved 
here. One of these issues concerns the possibility that many importa- 
tions and fractionations result from assimilative interaction among 
new percepts and memory traces, This useful conception is not as 
similar to Hebb's concepts of fractionation and recruitment as the 
author suggests. In view of the many clinical evidences of assimila- 
nye Interaction among unconscious memories and current percepts, 
this determinant of importation seems unduly neglected. 

To summarize, the author describes a series of memory experi- 
ments performed with skill and analyzed with sensitivity. His dis- 
tinction between importations that explicate and those that embel- 
lish or unnecessarily elaborate the original material is a notable 
example of this sensitivity. The present reviewer would argue, how- 
ever, that the monograph could have profited from an interpretation 
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more solidly anchored in some of the major assumptions implicit in 
the ego-psychological point of view. Not the least of these is a con- 
ception of emergent ego structures that allows no arbitrary distinc- 
tion between the structures determining ‘style’ and ‘ability’. In 
spite of these possible limitations of the report, the value of such a 
careful experimental attempt is not to be underestimated. When 
considered in relation to other recent studies of learning and 
remembering, it represents an important contribution to our under- 
standing of some key aspects of ego functioning. 

RILEY W. GARDNER (TOPEKA) 


PSYCHODYNAMICS OF FAMILY LIFE. DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. By Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. 379 pp. 


Ackerman offers two ‘core concepts’ by which the ‘psychosocial dy- 
namics of family life may be operationally defined’. The concept 
of psychological identity and values refers to the direction and 
content of strivings; the concept of stability refers to the organiza- 
tion and expression of behavior in action. Identity answers the 
questions ‘Who am I?’ or ‘Who are we?’, for identity of the self is 
closely related to identity of the family. Stability of behavior in- 
cludes the continuity of identity in time, the control of conflict, and 
the adaptability and ‘complementarity’ of individuals in new role 
relationships. ‘Complementarity’ refers to ‘specific patterns of fam- 
ily role relations that provide satisfactions, avenues of solutions of 
conflict, support for a needed self-image, and buttressing of crucial 
defenses against anxiety’. But these ‘core concepts’ are not clearly in- 
tegrated by the author with family diagnosis and therapy. 

Family therapy is described as complex. Diagnosis of the family 
is achieved by study of histories of members of the family, and 
records of group interviews with them, obtained by psychiatrist, 
psychologist, and social worker. The psychiatrist decides upon the 
treatment to be used with each member of the family; he may 
recommend social therapy, educational guidance, intensive psycho- 
therapy of an individual, or psychotherapy of groups of two or 
three or of the entire family. In an emergency, a professionally 
trained person may be assigned to live temporarily with the entire 
family. The therapists must meet together periodically with A 
entire family group ‘to deal with certain layers of shared conflict’. 
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Ackerman offers no formal criteria for deciding whom and how 
to treat. In. one of his cases a mother and son were seen together, 
then-father and son, then son alone, then mother alone, but mother 
and father were never seen together because ‘circumstances pre- 

: cluded this approach’. In another illustration of family therapy, a 
boy is seen first, then boy and father, then mother, then mother 
and father, then mother again, then the boy's treatment is termi- 
nated because he has improved, then sister leaves the family and en- 
ters analysis, then older sister requests analysis. 

Although the book is based on detailed study of fifty families, 
each of which had two or more family members in psychotherapy, 
it in no way resembles a report of experimental research. Acker- 
man acknowledges the comparatively unrigorous and unsystematic 
nature of his studies, and he almost continuously rejects individual 
psychotherapy and psychoanalysis. In restricting the application of 
psychoanalysis to autistic disorders emanating from faulty early 
relation of mother and child, he underestimates the intrinsic con- 
nection of later disorders of object relations, familial and societal, 
with the infantile neurosis of the individual. He seems to postulate 
a type of social problem beginning in adulthood which requires 
family therapy for its successful modification. 

Considerable space is devoted in the book to an anticipation of 
criticisms of family therapy. To the thought that some patients 
may object to the loss of privacy in family therapy, the author 
speaks of a ‘sick need for privacy’ and about therapists who are 
‘overanxious about the preservation of privacy’. He refers to ‘tech- 
nicians who operate with precision but who are numb to the suf- 
ferings of people’ and of therapists ‘seduced by the sick values of the 
machine age’. He seems to justify his own imprecision chiefly on the 
grounds that he is being more human and humane than other thera- 
pists. One frequently repeated theme is that failure of the individ- 
ual therapist to have an accurate understanding of the patient's 
current environment will cause analytic therapy to ‘flounder’; for 
this reason he must have an unbiased direct picture of the patient's 
life situation. In view of the repetition of this theme it is surprising 
to find the following remarks in a description of the course of indi- 
vidual therapy: *. . . the patient's inner face and the face he presents 
to the outer world tend to merge and at the same time he reaches a 
clearer and more accurate perception of surrounding realities. 
These critical shifts in the interpersonal experience of patient and 
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therapist are increasingly reflected in the patient's performance in 
real life, in work, sin personal relations: with family, friends, and 
community. . . . Through the emotional interaction of patient and 
therapist, it becomes possible to correct the patient's distorted image 
of himself and also his view of social reality’ (p. 300). Why, then, | 
introduce techniques demanding participation by the therapist in , 
the patient's family and social relations? Contrary to the author's 

claim that ‘there is à conspicuous trend toward by-passing interpet-: ' 
sonal levels of disturbance and plunging immediately into the in- 
trapsychic conflicts of the individual patient', this reviewer believes 
that analysts and the analytic literature at first overemphasized pro- 
ductions of the id, then oscillated to the opposite extreme of selec- 
tive attention to the ego and the environment, but currently show 
greater cognizance of the value of an analytic position appropriately 
in contact with and equidistant from id, ego, superego, and current 
reality. 

Several additional contentions are pertinent to the author's under- 
standing or misunderstanding of psychoanalysis. Ackerman com- 
plains that psychoanalysis does not provide a social experience for 
the patient. Analysts are told that their refraining from communi- 
cating with members of the patient’s family is no ‘magic device’ for 
decreasing transference complications. The author believes that 
Freud failed to understand love, creativity, and emotional health as 
positive forces in human relations. Analysts fail to understand that 
loving and working cannot go on in vacuo, that ‘to keep one’s 
health, one must continuously share it with other healthy persons’, 
that home visits need not interfere with the therapeutic relation- 
ship, that ‘mental illness and mental health are, in large part, a 
product of contagion in human relations’. These assertions by the 
author are categorical and unproved. 

Feeling, as he states in his preface, that ‘something basic was miss- 
ing in my understanding of the very disturbances I was trying to 
cure’, Ackerman began to ‘view the disturbances of the individual 
... in the larger frame of his ongoing experiences of emotional inte- 
gration into his family group’. But in this book he obscures any ana- 
lytically useful information by a predominantly contentious, icono- 
clastic, proselytizing style, scarcely mitigated by occasional conces- 
sions to the value of individual therapy and acknowledgments that 
he is exploring a new field. More concentration on the development 
of family psychiatry and less preoccupation with psychoanalytic 
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adversaries would facilitate the author's challenging therapeutic 


endeavor. 1 re 
DANIEL PRAGER (WASHINGTON, D.C.) 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM. By Louis Frai- 
berg. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1960. 263 pp. 


This book may be devided into two parts: the first, a detailed sum- 
mary of psychoanalytic writings on literature and art, including 
the works of Freud, Jones, Sachs, and Kris; the*second, an evalua- 
tion of the application of psychoanalytic concepts by certain Ameri- 
can literary critics—Van Wyck Brooks, Joseph Wood Krutch, Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, Edmund Wilson, Kenneth Burke, and Lionel 
Trilling. 

The summary of psychoanalytic writings is sufficiently detailed and 
accurate to make it a useful reference work and a source for further 
bibliographical study. The author presents psychoanalysis as a sci- 
entific discipline, the concepts of which are useful in literary criti- 
cism. He places proper emphasis on the importance of ego psy- 
chology and he insists, correctly I believe, that neurosis is not an 
essential condition of artistic creativity. There are some points, how- 
ever, which the author maintains with a degree of certainty that 
many psychoanalysts do not share. 

The discussion of the work of the literary critics is of a different 
order. Professor Fraiberg expects the critics to be informed of psy- 
choanalytic theory in the greatest detail and he quarrels and scolds 
them for their inaccuracies. He is, one may say, more royal than the 
king. A vigorous attack on Van Wyck Brooks for his superficial use 
of Psychoanalytic concepts in a book written in 1920 seems unfair; 
Professor Fraiberg has the advantage of the more developed psycho- 
analytic formulations of recent years. To expect a nonanalyst to be 
familiar with all the complexities of psychoanalysis in its early years 
is unrealistic, It would be more in order to search for what is valu- 
able in these early contributions and to trace the development of 
later, more accurate studies, Among the critics, Trilling emerges 
with the fewest wounds, 


, It is surprising that an author so critical of others permits ques- 
tionable editorial practices in his own book. For instance, why are 
the Passages from The Interpretation of Dreams taken from the 
Brill translation and not from the Standard Edition, particularly as 
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the author himselk criticizes Brill and notes the excellence of the 
néw. translation? And why are two successive references to Kris's 
article,’ ‘On Preconscious Mental Processes, from different volumes in 
which the article has been reprinted? 

But. these are minor criticisms. The first part of this book i is of 
sufficient valué to make it a useful addition to the library of anyone 
interested in the. relation of psychoanalysis to literature and art. 

‘ DAVID BERES (NEW YORK) 


REPORTS AND SYMPOSIUMS. VOLUME III. 1956-1959. New York: Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 1959. 623 pp. 


The Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, as stated in this 
book, is ‘organized in the form of a number of working committees 
which direct their efforts toward the study of various aspects of psy- 
chiatry and toward the application of this knowledge to the fields of 
mental health and human relations’. This volume consists of eight 
reports and four symposia published during the period from June 1, 
1956 to May 31, 1959. T'hey are arranged according to date of pub- 
lication rather than content, and the range of subject matter is wide. 

The reports are well-organized and informative. Each one covers 
a definite area of study, as for instance, The Diagnostic Process in 
Child Psychiatry as formulated by the Committee on Child Psy- 
chiatry. The symposia are less formal and contain the remarks of 
the various participants, with the result that they tend to be more 
interesting and stimulating. 

In general, the subject matter impresses one with the tremendous 
Scope of interest of modern psychiatry. The number of unsolved 
problems is even more noteworthy. Appropriately enough, two of 
the reports deal with methods of research. By its very nature, this 
collection is a valuable reference volume rather than a book for 
general reading. 

WILLIAM D, HORTON (SEATTLE) 


THE DISTURBED CHILD. RECOGNITION AND PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL THER- 
APY IN THE CLAssROOM. By Pearl Berkowitz and Esther P. 
Rothman. New York: The New York University Press, 1960. 


204 pp. 
The school for some years has been regarded as a crucial setting 
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for the detection and amelioration of emotional and behavioral dis- 
orders in children. In recent years, with the introduction of special- 
ized personnel into the school system, an attempt has been made to 
help emotionally disturbed children via the school counseling serv- 
ice, the school psychologist and social worker, or the school child 
guidance clinic. The mental health consultation and group dynamic 
programs for teachers have approached the problem by adding to 
the knowledge and understanding of the teachers themselves regard- 
ing the principles of mental health and the emotional development 
of children. The special education programs, which are an integral 
part of a child psychiatric setting, represent a third area of collabo- 
ration between educators and mental health specialists. 

It is the latter type of experience that Pearl H. Berkowitz and 
Esther P. Rothman describe in this book. The authors are psycholo- 
gists and educators with long experience in the children’s wards 
of psychiatric hospitals and in the special schools of New York City. 
They have written a concise outline of the recognition and treat- 
ment of the emotionally unstable child with chapters on childhood 
schizophrenia, organic defects, neuroses, sexual deviations, and 
psychopathic personalities, each illustrated by brief clinical vi- 
gnettes. Programs for aiding the maladjusted child in the general 
classroom are suggested and methods of detection are outlined for 
the more complex cases of deviation so that appropriate referrals 
for specialized help may be made. The techniques of the trained 
psychoeducational therapist are discussed together with a transcript 
from an actual class session in a psychiatric hospital. 

In alerting the public school teacher to a heightened awareness 
of emotional disturbance among his pupils, the authors are in ac- 
cord with the aims of many mental health specialists over the past 
twenty or thirty years. There is undoubtedly also a need for a con- 
cise textbook on theory and technique for those students undertak- 
ing training in psychoeducational therapy. However, the authors 
make it clear in their first chapter that their book is directed to the 
teacher, with the aim of helping him carry out his ‘responsibility for 
noting evidences of emotional disturbances as manifested in be- 
havior and for recommending further psychological study. . . - The 
educational system, in this sense, can and should act as a preventive 
force.’ With these statements we can have no quarrel; whether this 
kind of book will be entirely helpful to such an end is a question. 

The brief chapters on psychopathology in children contain 4 
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mixture of sophisticated and rather naive clinical and theoretical 
formulations. It is a difficult task to present a psychology of human 
behavior, describe several complicated clinical syndromes, illustrate 
these with case material, and add comments regarding management 
within less than two hundred pages. The end product here appears 
too general and schematic for the person with a background in 
psychology; for those coming fresh to such material, it may be bur- 
densome in its range of propositions and detailed diagnostic formu- 
lations: , 

Perhaps the most important issue which this book raisé is a peda- 
gogical one; namely, how best can one teach complex clinical and 
theoretical material so that teachers with little preparation in psy- 
chology and psychopathology can be alerted to the detection of 
emotional illness in their pupils? The reviewer doubts that a book 
which presents a brief summary of very complicated concepts and 
data, with the implication that the reader will then be prepared to 
make highly technical differentiations of child behavior and act 
upon such clinical judgments as a professional person, offers an op- 
timal solution to a pedagogical problem which has plagued mental 
health specialists for over thirty years. 

The material from a psychoeducational session is fascinating to 
the clinician. Somewhere the impression is left that the techniques 
described for the trained therapist may be utilized fruitfully in any 
classroom. A clear distinction between the activities appropriate to 
the trained psychoeducator and to the informed teacher would 
add to the usefulness of the book. 

EVEOLEEN N. REXFORD (BOSTON) 


TEACHING: A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. By C. M. Fleming. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. 291 pp. 


"This book dedicated to teachers contains a careful analysis of the 
responsibilities of the teacher and of the factors influencing teaching 
and learning. It traces the development of the teaching profession 
under the influences of biology, physiology, sociology, anthropology, 
and social psychology. The modern teacher must be aware of the 
unique needs of the individual and of group interaction, and must 
be equipped with well-defined skills and scientific instruments of 
measurement. Fleming's view is dynamic; he insists that the indi- 
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vidual is unique and warns against supposing that there are dis- 
crete stages of growth, fixed and clearly defined types of children, 
or differentiated types of mental functioning. 

"The book opens with a brief chapter describing the teacher and 
his class as they take stock of one another for the first time, and 
the attitudes, expectations, and questions each has of the other. The 
next six sections deal with the teacher as a student of motivation, as 
a promoter of learning, as an observer of growth, as a craftsman 
and technician, and as an experimenter, administrator, and thera- 
pist. E 

Teachers can understand motivation if they keep in mind psycho- 
logical need (which was demonstrated by the work of child guidance 
clinics in the nineteen twenties) and if they recognize the importance 
to the child of receiving affection and appreciation and of sharing 
in a coóperative endeavor. Fleming surveys theories of learning, 
including the work of association theorists and field theorists, and 
discusses the modern concern with individual characteristics and 
the behavior of groups. He discusses development, distinguishing 
maturation, educative influences, original endowment, and the effect 
of the group. He emphasizes that normal rate and direction of de- 
velopment varies and warns that prediction is hazardous at any age. 
Adolescence is not, he believes, a period of inevitable turmoil; on 
the contrary, aberrant behavior is a symptom to be investigated. 
The weakest passages are those concerning delinquency and ‘back- 
wardness', which are grouped together, but Fleming shows that we 
must work hard to educate dull children and must drop the notion 
that there is a hypothetical, ascertainable ‘innate’ ability. 

Fleming is clearer in his discussion of the teacher as craftsman 
and technician. He stresses the desirability of different methods of 
teaching for children at different stages of development and experi- 
ence. He discusses lucidly modern objective methods of testing 
achievement, standardization of grading, diagnostic testing, and the 
keeping of records. 

The teacher, as administrator, must lead groups, learn to group 
children for a variety of purposes, and be flexible in what he 
teaches. He must be aware of the values of the neighborhood and 
consider himself and his school part of the community, making use 
of its social services. As therapist he can provide a harmonious school 
and be friendly to parents. 
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The book has references, bibliographies, an index, and tables to 
illustrate the history of education. 
MARJORIE HARLE (ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 


PSYCHOPATHY. A Comparative Analysis of Clinical Pictures. By Carl 
Frankenstein, Ph.D. New York and London: Grune and Strat- 


ton, Inc., 1959. 198 pp. 


The author resurrects the old nosological concept of psychopathy, 
which he proposes to clarify, as he states frankly in the RI sentence 
of the preface, by ‘a study in clinical semantics’. The monograph 
bears this out. It is a discursive discussion with no clinical material, 
many disagreements with other authors, and a synthesis of Jung's 
typological scheme, together with some unique psychological con- 
cepts of his own designated as ‘expansion’, ‘staticness’, ‘ego infla- 
tion’, ‘polarization’. Psychopathy, he postulates, is based on a 
constitutional weakness for experiencing anxiety, which may be con- 
genital or due to early trauma in the mother-child relationship. He 
makes a special point of the difference between his structural theory 
and the psychodynamic psychoanalytic school, on the one hand, and 
the physiological hereditary neuropsychiatric school, on the other. 
The principle of structuralization which he stresses accounts for the 
irreversibility of psychopathy. This means, psychological function 
has its counterpart in cerebral structure, and that early patterns be- 
come structured organically. 

This book is not easy to read or understand. I do not think it has 
much to offer psychoanalysts and since it presents no clinical ma- 
terial, I question its value as a contribution to psychiatric nosology 
and theory. 

ABRAM BLAU (NEW YORK) 


TRAINING FOR CLINIGAL PSYCHOLOGY. Proceedings of the Springfield 
Mount Sinai Conferences on Intern Training in Clinical Psy- 
chology. Edited by Michael H. P. Finn and Fred Brown. New 
York: International Universities Press, Inc, 1959. 186 pp. 


Teaching of all kinds and at all levels is an art that requires a 
happy combination of knowledge, special skills, sensitivity, and 
dedication. When what is being taught deeply concerns the lives of 
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others, when the pupil or 'trainee' is going to use what he learns 
for the benefit of mankind, a need for understanding, ability, and 
sensitivity far above the average is certainly indicated. Yet, while the 
course of study the clinical psychologist must pursue has been out- 
lined in some detail by the American Psychological Association, in 
conjunction with the universities involved in such training, rela- 
tively little attention has been directed toward the 'on the job' 
situation, the nature of teaching that takes place during the 
psychological internship, and the problems this type of training 
generates.” 

The present volume is a collection of papers by various specialists 
in the field of clinical psychology and allied professions dealing 
with this particular aspect of clinical training. That the issues dealt 
with are crucial for anyone involved in the training process is self- 
evident, and stated by Finn and Brown, the editors. They say, ‘The 
wish to turn out a professional clinical psychologist, who, with his 
shining Ph.D., will be a credit to the field wherever he functions, is 
paramount in the hearts and minds of internship directors. The path 
to this goal is beset with a multiplicity of problems which we have 
attempted to delineate by the topics assigned to participants in the 
conference.’ 

One fact quickly emerges from the papers offered by the partici- 
pants—the lack of a unified concept of what a clinical psychologist 
is and what he should be prepared to do. The range is an unusually 
wide one, all the way from the concept of the clinical psychologist 
as little other than a therapist to an emphasis on those functions 
which have generally distinguished the clinical psychologist from 
other professionals working in the behavioral field, namely, testing 
and research. This is a problem which does not yet appear to have 
been resolved, either in the formal training program or at the 
internship level. Certainly then, except for rare exceptions, the stu- 
dent himself is confused and uncertain of his role, his identification, 
and his allegiances. He is torn between the unresolved issue of scien- 
tist and experimentalist as opposed to practitioner. In addition to 
this crucial problem the contributors have dealt in detail with such 
matters as the nature and structure of the training situation, the 
question of who should do the actual supervision, the psychody- 
namics of the supervisor-intern relationship, the policies and stand- 
ards established for evaluating training in clinical psychology, and 
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the all-important question of research opportunities and activities 
for the intern psychologist. 

Recognizing that other professions are grappling with the same 
problems, the editors of this volume wisely invited participation 
from a social worker and a psychiatrist. Doris Siegel's exposition on 
Supervision in Social Work is certainly a ‘must’ for every supervisor 
of clinical trainees. Similiarly, Dr. Languth's discussion of Psycho- 
therapy and the Intern covers such important matters as who among 
the interns shall engage in psychotherapy and methods of control 
of the young therapist. While Dr. Languth's chapter is certainly a 
thought-provoking one, it seems to this reviewer that, in view of the 
temper of the times, the inclusion of a nonmedical therapist who 
has had extensive experience in supervising psychological interns 
in their therapy activity would have been desirable. 

The chapters in this book are of somewhat uneven quality, both 
as to content and formal factors. Some contributors have an unusu- 
ally clear concept of the problems they are expounding and a gift 
for communicating these problems in simple yet highly interesting 
fashion. Some problems seem less significant than others. For exam- 
ple, the selection of psychological interns is really a topic that be- 
longs in a discussion of the selection of students for the clinical pro- 
gram rather than of training problems fer se. Certainly in admitting 
a student to a graduate program in clinical psychology, his ability to 
handle an internship successfully is one factor that is given serious 
consideration. 

While the book does not pretend to cover all the problems in- 
volved in the training of clinical psychologists or to give the com- 
plete answers to the issues raised, it certainly does identify and point 
up the many and complex questions associated with such training, 
especially the ‘on-job’ training. Such identification is the first step to- 
ward finding the much-sought-for answers and, as such, this work 
becomes invaluable for anyone engaged in the training of clinical 
students. It can only be hoped that there will be subsequent confer- 
ences which will give indication of growing knowledge and skill in 
this all-important area of clinical psychology. 

FLORENCE HALPERN (NEW YORK) 


ABSTRACTS 


Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. VI, 1958. 


The Effect of Shedding the First Deciduous Tooth Upon the Passing of the 
XEdipus Complex of the Male. Harvey A. Lewis. Pp. 5-37. 


Lewis's major hypothesis is that the shedding of the first deciduous tooth is a 
biological event at the height of the cedipal period and that, because it is so 
easily associated with castration, it plays an important role in the solution of the 
cedipus complex, at least in the male. Many data from folklore substantiate this. 
The rituals associated with loss of the first tooth are basically associated with 
castration anxiety. Freud noted the association of the loss of the first tooth occur- 
ring at six with the resolution of the cdipus complex and the basically biological 
nature of this resolution. The case of the Rat Man is especially relevant. Three 
of Lewis's cases, all male, illustrate the resolution of the cedipus complex occur- 
ring in close relation to the loss of the first tooth. Repression of the cedipal 
wishes occurs then and this also bears a relation to the beginning of formal edu- 
cation at age six, which is the beginning of continuous memory also. Behind 
this secondary repression of cedipal feeling at six, when the milk tooth is shed, 
is the primary repression which may well begin at six months when the eruption 
of the first tooth occurs. Thus a close association is postulated between these bio- 
logical processes of eruption and shedding of teeth and the primary and sec- 
ondary repressions of childhood. 


Note on One of the Precedipal Roots of the Superego. Paul Kramer. Pp. 38-46. 

Kramer describes three main parts of the superego, namely, the ego ideal, the 
prohibiting superego, and the benign superego, and it is to the latter that he 
directs attention in this paper. The benign superego derives from the image of 
the loving and comforting parent, especially the mother. When a harmonious 
relation exists between it and the ego, there is a feeling of self-confidence and 
love; when a state of tension exists between the two there results a feeling of not 
being loved and a fear of abandonment out of which develops the feeling of guilt 
in the common sense of the word. A case is presented in which the developmental 
lack of the benign superego is so great that severe anxiety neurosis results, with 
gross inhibition of function caused primarily by the mother’s not providing a lov- 
ing relationship during the precedipal stages. Other examples illustrate various 
results, including a feeling of complete ignorance in moral matters, impairment 
of reality testing, fear of being alone, and a general humorlessness. The author 
stresses the importance of the benevolent maternal element in the development 


of the superego, which has often been overlooked because of the conspicuousness 
of a sadistic component. 


Preadolescent Drive Organization. Peter Blos. Pp. 47-56. 

Discussion of a preadolescent patient illustrates the importance of the consoli- 
dation of the latency period as a prerequisite for entering the adolescent phase of 
drive organization, In this ten-year-old boy it was necessary before the analysis 
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could proceed to bring about some attainment of latency by having the mother 
frustrate the boy's open sexual advances. 

The author next discusses the differences in the paths followed toward genital 
organization by the boy and by the girl, the boy following a more circuitous route 
by way of pregenital drive cathexis while the girl turns more directly toward the 
opposite sex. Castration anxiety is again dominant in the boy in preadolescence 
but primarily in relation to the castrating phallic mother and this theme is cen- 
tral for this phase. Eventually a turn toward a homosexual defense against cas- 
tration anxiety is employed before a final thrust toward masculinity, In the girl 
a massive repression of pregenitality must occur before she can move into the 
œdipal phase; she defends herself against the regressive pull to the precedipal 
mother by a forceful turning to heterosexuality. A failure in this process often 
has occurred in feminine delinquency; a case is offered for illustration. For suc- 
cessful analysis the adolescent needs a foothold on the cedipal level before the 
earlier fixations can become accessible. 


Reading and Daydreams in Latency: Boy-Girl Differences. Lili Peller. Pp. 
57-79. 

Peller illustrates with many excellent examples the use to which fiction can be 
put in understanding the child in the latency phase. Referring to this literature 
she discusses the different constellations of drives and defenses for the boy and the 
girl in this period and concludes that certain of the sex-specific differences 
between them are just as definite at that time as in adult life. 


The Importance of Characteristics of the Parents in Deciding on Child Analy- 
sis. Isidor Bernstein. Pp. 71-78. 

Bernstein reviews the differences between child and adult in what we require 
and expect in analysis. The parents must take over some of the ego functions of 
the child during treatment. Because of the parents’ role throughout the child's 
analysis, it is important to assess their psychological character. Bernstein discusses 
the psychological characteristics that indicate the ability of the parents to coóp- 
erate sufficiently with the treatment to give reasonable chance of success. The par- 
ents must be able to recognize the conflict and suffering in the child in order to 
tolerate the narcissistic injury of admitting the need for the therapist's help, 
have desire for the child’s recovery greater than any neurotic gratification from 
the illness, detach themselves sufficiently from the child so as to report objectively 
and coóperate with recommendations, and value the analysis enough to endure 
the deprivations involved. 


Pavor Nocturnus. Melitta Sperling. Pp. 79-94- 

A systematic psychoanalytic study of pavor nocturnus is presented in this lucid 
article. The main differences from the nightmare of the adult are the hypermotil- 
ity and retrograde amnesia in the child's experience as compared to the feeling 
of paralysis and the vivid recall in the adult. Three distinct types of pavor 
nocturnus in children are described. In one type seemingly psychotic behavior 
predominates and the condition grows worse from the cedipal phase into puberty. 
Characteristically these children have grown up in an atmosphere of sexual 
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seduction while simultaneously their own sexual activity has been severely re- 
pudiated, causing a pathological split of the superego. The corrupted superego 
then allows break-through of the forbidden impulses when the child is neither 
asleep nor fully awake, somewhat as occurs in psychotics who have disturbances 
in the ability to awaken during the day. This type is related to somnambulistic, 
fugue, and amnesic states, and to overt psychoses. A second type characteristically 
has sudden onset after a trauma and often represents the initial phase of a later 
traumatic neurosis; it is characterized by fitful sleep with frequent awakenings 
in anxiety from a dream which represents the original traumatic situation and a 
need to claim the protecting parent. The child can ward off memory of the 
trauma during the day when the mother is present and motility is possible, but 
at night the memory returns more easily, leading to revival of the traumatic 
experience. Awakening enables the child to attempt to master the trauma by 
securing protection of the mother, whereas in sleep he feels in danger of being 
overwhelmed by it, with loss of control and of reality, In this type aggressive 
impulses are more predominant as contrasted with the sexual impulses of the 
first type, and psychosomatic disorders are more likely to be associated with this 
type. A third type more closely resembles that of adults inasmuch as the child 
awakens in anxiety with vivid memory of the contents of the dream. Pavor 
nocturnus is a frequent phenomenon in childhood, has its origins in the con- 
flicts of the cedipal phase, and is most often associated with neurotic disturbances. 


The Ego and Motility in Sleepwalking. Zelda Teplitz. Pp. 95-110. 

The role of the ego in sleepwalking is discussed and seven illustrative cases are 
presented. One adult was studied over a period of five years and six children 
were studied less intensively. The author found that an important aspect of 
sleepwalking is its service as partial defense against sleep itself. Sleep is frighten- 
ing because it is associated with loss of control, loss of identity, and death, and 
the somnambulism serves to decrease these anxieties, Problems in expression 
of aggression, independence, and differentiation from the parents are found and, 
while the patients are outwardly compliant in waking life, they express these 
drives dramatically in sleepwalking. 


The Art and Science of Psychoanalysis, Thomas M. French. Pp. 197-214- 

French suggests a more scientific approach in the admittedly intuitive art of 
Psychoanalysis, He seeks a method with better checks and balances, emphasizing 
especially the adverse effects on intuition of countertransference problems and 
the utilization of free-floating attention, As a guiding principle in therapy he 
recommends adhering to the ‘focal’ conflict of the patient, that is, that conflict 
which at the moment has been most intensely cathected by the patient. The focal 
conflict, related to current reality, is usually preconscious though it has uncon- 
scious connections and it may or may not be directly related to the nuclear con- 
flict of the patient. If an interpretation is made at the level of the focal conflict, 
it will have most meaning to the patient at that moment, and the effects of the 
interpretation will be easier to predict as no peripheral factors will be activated 
which can lead to less understandable reactions in the patient. The interpretation 
itself will then serve as a stimulus for further material and a chain of interpre 
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tations and responses will be started. Since it should be possible to predict the 
effect of the interpretation beforehand, this can be checked with the subse- 
quent material and an accurate evaluation of the analyst’s understanding can be 
made. In this way the results of the therapy can be measured more scientifically. 
The author recognizes the possible pitfalls in being more actively expectant in 
treatment and emphasizes that the basic rule of following the patient’s free asso- 
ciations remains primary. 


Counterresistance and Interpretation. Heinrich Racker. Pp. 215-221. 


The author defines counterresistance as an emotional reaction within the 
analyst which prevents him from communicating to the patient something per- 
ceived by him and demanding interpretation. Counterresistances usually arise out 
of the analyst's identification with the patient's resistance, but nonetheless Racker 
believes that they are not chiefly due to conflict within the analyst but rather 
to his reaction to transference conflicts within the patient; it is this reaction that 
needs to be further analyzed, These transference conflicts often represent the 
patient’s most important problems, The counterresistance to making the inter- 
pretation arises because the understanding it embodies is still incomplete; in 
order to overcome this it is necessary to discover what has been overlooked in the 
patient’s personality. With this completed knowledge of the patient the counter- 
resistance will be overcome and the interpretation made. The counterresistances 
described in the examples appear to be relatively superficial and more like reluc- 
tance or inhibition on the part of the analyst to give an interpretation which he 
has not completely formulated; they do not seem to be true counterresistances, 
It is not demonstrated convincingly that these are really an expression of nuclear 
or central problems in the patient. 


On Countertransference ‘Cures’. Jose Barchilon. Pp. 222-236. 


Countertransference cures result from unconscious wishes and strivings in the 
therapist whereas transference cures are due to mechanisms operating entirely 
within the patient's mind. The patient's readiness for transference cure is a pre- 
requisite for countertransference cure and moreover the solution, as uncon- 
sciously determined by the therapist, must be a socially acceptable one, Supervi- 
sion of psychotherapy has shown that the physician has strong conscious desire 
to help his patient, immediate interest in the symptoms or conflicts, and a cer- 
tain fascination with the case. On the unconscious level, the patient's conflicts 
arouse in the therapist conflicts from his own past and intrusion of these into 
the treatment leads to a countertransference solution of the patient's problems. 
An almost necessary condition is the therapist's conveying his admiration and 
sympathy for the way the patient solves his conflicts. This sympathy facilitates 
intense positive transference with mutual feelings of warmth, resulting in readi- 
ness for a transference cure in the patient. The six cases presented have more 
to do with countertransference solutions in treatment or countertransference 
problems than with ‘cures’, In the three more successful cases, the physician 
handled his patients’ conflicts as he was handling his own, and socially acceptable 
Solutions of the patients' difficulties could emerge. In one instance, the patient 
identified himself with the therapist's masochism for adjusting to an unhappy 
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marriage. In another the physician helped his patient ward off neurotic depres- 
sive reactions by clowning. In a third case the physician encouraged his patient 
to act out by getting pregnant, which led to symptomatic improvement, The 
author discusses the meaning of dramatic cures sometimes obtained by beginners 
in psychoanalysis and also discusses the physician's motivation to cure. 


A Note on the Connection Between Preliminary Communications and Subse- 
quently Reported Dreams. Samuel D. Lipton. Pp. 237-241. 


"The casual remarks, comments, or expressions occurring at the beginning of an 
analytic hour often have latent content closely related to the latent content of a 
dream reported later. The author offers brief examples and concludes that these 
preliminary products result from the ego's attempt to adapt an unconscious 
wish to reality by using mechanisms such as displacement and condensation that. 
closely resemble the dream work that had been acting upon the same or similar 
unconscious wishes the night before, 


On Screen Defenses, Screen Hunger, and Screen Identity. Ralph R. Greenson. 
Pp. 242-262. 

Disorders of identity have predominated in recent years in patients seeking 
analysis, ‘Screen identity’ is characterized by ‘screen defenses’ and by hunger for 
screen experiences and memories. Such patients appear ready and eager to make 
contact, seem warm and giving, yet are unduly concerned with social standing. 
and long to be well liked. They are often successful but their production i$ 
sporadic and unreliable. They are impressionable and gullible and can be 
ingratiating. In analysis they easily produce free associations, make strong posi- 
tive transference, and appear to progress, but in time it becomes clear that they 
isolate large segments of life from the analysis and make extensive use of denial 
and negation. They appear to be impulse-depressives with hysterical super- 
structures, 

The self-image can be utilized as a screen. For example, a patient used one 
identity with less painful associations to cover another more painful identity. 
Screen activities also offer gratification, as shown by the intense hunger for them; 
these patients are constantly seeking new experiences and new objects, never tak- 
ing no for an answer nor accepting defeat. Reliving instead of remembering past 
experiences is frequent, The patients constantly seek to change the past, to falsify 
it, searching for experiences to serve as memories for distorting it, Multiple iden- 
tities and self-images are common, not fragmented as in psychotics but rather 
well organized. They have no capacity to fuse a loved and hated object into a 
single object. Object relations are only partially satisfactory because of the con- 
stant hunger for objects and the tendency to transference reactions and ‘cedipal- 
ization' of relationships. These patients are fixed on oral and phallic levels. 
Sexual life is relatively satisfactory but the primary objective is to feel closeness 
and sense of oneness rather than orgasm. The superego is unstable and cor- 
ruptible because the parents openly disagreed, lied, and distorted reality. 


The Cliché: A Phenomenon of Resistance. Martin H. Stein. Pp. 263-277. 


Stein gives examples of the use of the cliché in the service of resistance, and 
refers to its use in the analyst's counterresistance as well. 
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"The Significance of the External Female Genitalia and of Female Orgasm for 
the Male. George Devereux. Pp. 278-286, 

Data from Micronesian cultures throw light on the attitude of the male toward 
the female genitalia and the female orgasm. It is important for the Micronesian 
woman to have large, observable external genitalia, for the man is especially 
attracted by them; efforts are made toward artificially enlarging them. The en- 
larged genital is then referred to as 'full of things' and is said to aid the woman 
in achieving quicker orgasm, The enlarged genital is often treated as a penis by 
the man and he finds it highly desirable that the woman urinate at the climax 
(which he apparently equates with ejaculation), and that she have her climax 
first, The author suggests that this behavior helps the man to overcome his 
castration anxiety, 


A Study of the Bisexual Meaning of the Foreskin. Brian Bird. Pp. 287-304. 


An excellent case history illustrates the bisexual meaning of the foreskin in 
the young boy. 


Some Comments on the Origin of the Influencing Machine. Louis Linn. Pp. 
805-308. 

Linn briefly summarizes the history of a fifty-year-old woman who had the 
delusion of being victimized by an influencing machine, After an interpretation 
that the delusion directly related to her masturbation, she had a marked emo- 
tional reaction with an apparently complete change in the delusion, The author 
regards this as presumptive evidence of the correctness of the interpretation and 
as a substantiation of Tausk’s original formulation. 


The Role of the Counterphobic Mechanism in Addiction, Thomas $. Szasz. 
Pp. 309-325. 

Szasz discusses the role of the ego as distinct from the role of the instinctual 
life in the formation and course of addiction, and particularly develops the ego's 
use of the counterphobic mechanism, He found that three patients, one addicted 
to alcohol and two to smoking, used drugs as a means of exposing themselves to 
a dangerous situation in order to overcome and master it. An inner anxiety was 
displaced externally in an attempt to conquer it, as happens regularly in counter- 
phobic symptoms. 


Freud’s Contributions on Stuttering: Their Relation to Some Current Insights, 
I. Peter Glauber. Pp. 326-347. 

Glauber carefully reviews Freud's contributions on stuttering, especially the 
case of Frau Emmy von N. He relates Freud's findings to his own extensive 
observations and concludes that, besides the projection upward of anal material 
to the oral level which Freud postulated, there are other deeper and more signifi- 
cant dynamic factors. Fixations within narcissistic oral developmental levels play 
a determining role. Unresolved «dipal conflicts work more strongly to maintain 
the regression and symptom formations than had been appreciated. Moreover, 
the symptom of stuttering is not predominantly either a manifestation of a per- 
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version or a neurosis but rather, as in narcissistic or ego defect neurosis in gen- 
eral, a composite of both. 


How I Came Into Analysis with Freud. The Wolf-man. Introduction by 
Muriel M. Gardiner. Pp. 348-352. 

Gardiner persuaded the Wolf-man to write concerning his recollections of 
Freud, The present article (the first third of these reminiscences) deals with the 
beginning of his analysis, He describes briefly a succession of early treatments 
and then his initial contacts with Freud, including some of his personal reactions 
to Freud. 


Education or the Quest for Omniscience. Bertram D. Lewin. Pp. 389-412. 


In this scholarly paper, presented on the twenty-fifth birthday of the Institute 
for Psychoanalysis in Chicago, Lewin reviews the three forms psychoanalytic 
education has taken,—individual seeking for knowledge, then loosely formed 
instructional groups, and finally the formal institute. He discusses the desire for 
knowledge. It resembles the impulse to cure, satisfying the need to restore the 
infantile sense of confidence or omniscience. 

He cites several historical parallels to the history of psychoanalytic educa- 
tion. One is the use of the universities. A second is the humanism of the Renais- 
sance, which occurred mainly outside the universities as did psychoanalysis. A 
third parallel is the rise of the natural sciences and the role of scientific socie- 
ties, where the same sequence,—individual enthusiasm, societies, institutions,— 
occurs, The fantasy of omniscience in the generation with which Freud's theories 
had to cope was different from earlier ones in that a change had occurred from 
faith in content to faith in method. Freud's radical empiricism threatened the 
fantasy of the Kraepelinians that scientific method leads to omniscience. The 
author concludes that in present-day psychoanalytic institutions the quest for 
omniscience continues and can be expected to survive the fantasy of already 
being omniscient. 


Effect of Psychophysiological Research on the Transference. Henry M. Fox. 
Pp. 413-432. 

A young married man with a history of disturbed gastrointestinal functioning 
associated with fluctuation in his emotional state was the subject of an experi- 
ment. Urinary creatinine, 17-hydroxycorticoids, and uropepsin levels were de- 
termined daily as a means of measuring indirectly the degree of gastric activity. 
His psychoanalysis continued concurrently, Significant correlation was found 
between phases in the analytic process and certain relatively constant biochemical 
thythms and balances. It was concluded that although the research helped to 
make some of the patient's regressive trends more amenable to analysis, the use 
of the patient for this research problem added difficulties to the analysis, par- 
ticularly to the resolution of the transference, 


The Communication of Affect in Rhesus Monkeys: I. An Experimental 
Method. I. Arthur Mirsky, Robert E. Miller, and John V. Murphy. Pp. 433-441 
Nonverbal communication of affects was studied experimentally in rhesus 
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monkeys. A group of monkeys was conditioned to avoid an electrical shock by 
pressing a bar as soon as the stimulus monkey was seen through a one-way 
screen. This conditioned response was then extinguished. Later the test animal 
was again exposed to the stimulus animal but this time the stimulus animal re- 
ceived the electric shock and the test animal could stop it by pressing its own 
bar. Observing the affective response of the stimulus animal caused the test ani- 
mal to respond as if frightened and to react appropriately by pressing the bar. 
This resulted from the memory of its own previous experience coupled with the 
visual stimulation of an affect; thus it could be shown conclusively that a com- 
munication of affect between the animals had occurred, This type of behavior 
relates to the phenomenon of empathy as conceived by Freud. 


The Theoretical Implications of Hallucinatory Experiences in Schizophrenia. 
Arnold H. Modell, Pp. 442-480. 

Tape-recorded interviews with psychotic patients who were hallucinating 
showed that the voices represented some formerly internalized objects now 
perceived by the patient as external objects. Direct libidinal discharge was asso- 
ciated with the hallucination of oral and anal as well as genital sensations, al- 
though the latter were most prominent and were associated with cedipal fantasies. 
The auditory hallucinations were not found to be primarily hostile but were 
considered helpful and beneficial, Some hostile and critical aspects were observed 
and these were interpreted as related not to the superego itself but to a stage in 
the prehistory of the superego, The traditional concept that the voices represent 
an external conscience was not confirmed. 


Superego, Introjected Mother, and Energy Discharge in Schizophrenia: Con- 
tribution from the Study of Anterior Lobotomy. Eugene B. Brody. Pp. 481-501. 

Eleven schizophrenic patients, six male and five female, all chronically ill 
with paranoid symptoms, were studied before and after a minimal lobotomy to 
determine the relation of energy discharge to psychic structure in schizophrenia, 
Psychological tests after operation indicated no organic brain defects, and one 
year postoperatively eight of the eleven patients were at home, some gainfully 
employed. Psychotherapy was given before and after operation, After operation 
aggressive discharge was less intense and better organized and the patients were 
less afraid of losing control of their impulses; useful aggressiveness became pos- 
sible. Rigid superego was relaxed, leading to more energy discharge via laughter, 
joking, and instinctual gratification. Postoperatively males showed less guilt over 
incestuous desires and females had less homosexual anxiety and less disgust 
regarding sexual matters. Dreams became more effective discharges of excitation 
from the unconscious, and sleep was more easily achieved, Less concern over ego 
identity led to diminished anxiety over the wish for oral reunion with the 
mother, a problem which had produced tremendous defensive reactions preop- 
eratively. The rejecting, prohibiting, introjective mother seen by the schizophrenic 
became less of a persecutor and allowed libidinal and aggressive gratifications. 
The ability to accept oral reunion with the mother seems to be a regression from 
a more differentiated superego to a simpler narcissistic ego ideal. 5 

The schizophrenic psychotic apparatus is an energy system with limited capaci- 
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ties for discharge from the system into the environment and within the system 
itself, the limiting factor being a pathological superego which functions as a 


foreign body within the psychic system. It is hypothesized that after lobotomy ~ 


the superego is disrupted, more energy discharge by gratification of previously 
denied wishes is possible, and there is better superego fusion. In symbolic terms 
this is equivalent to a state of relative unity with the mother, something which 
the schizophrenic had always wanted but defended himself against because of 
its threat to his identity. In this sense he has become a more successful schizo- 
phrenic, 


How Autonomous Is the Ego? David Grauer. Pp. 502-518, 


This article is chiefly a review and summary of various concepts of ego au- 
tonomy, especially Hartmann’s and Rapaport’s early formulations and Federn’s, 
Weiss's, and Menninger's later contributions, The author favors Menninger's con- 
cepts, emphasizing particularly the presence of some ego energies that are inde- 
pendent of the id drive energies. These independent ego energies are seen espe- 
cially in constructive and adaptive activities in contrast to other ego energies 
Which are defensive and inhibitory in nature. 


Prebody Ego Types of (Pathological) Mental Functioning. Augusta Bonnard. 
Pp. 581-611. 

As the author states, this communication is an exercise into the realms of the 
unknowable, that is, an attempt to understand the function of the infantile 
mind in the very earliest weeks of life. It is an excellent presentation of very 
complicated prebody ego mental mechanisms and thus needs to be read in its 
entirety to be fully understood. In essence the author discusses the perceptual 
affective beginnings of the first weeks of life and shows how the mental mecha- 
nisms which exist then are different from such basic mechanisms as introjection, 
projection, and identification, although probably antecedents of these, Bonnard 
demonstrates how the continuance of these very early mechanisms into adult 
life is manifested, especially in severely disturbed people. She presents three 
cases, one adult and two children, and describes in considerable detail how she 
recognized and coped with the Symptoms that resulted from these disturbed 
perceptual affective states of infancy. 


Early Physical Determinants in the Development of the Sense of Identity: 
Phyllis Greenacre. Pp. 612-627. 


Greenacre describes the effect of early physical determinants on the develop- 
ment of the sense of identity, especially the effect of awareness of one’s genitals, 
face, and body form on the development of the body image, which is basic to 
the beginning of the sense of Teality, The core on which identity is built is the 
inner awareness of one’s own form and functioning, the inner structure and 
organization of the body. The sense of identity is influenced by awareness of 
external attributes of the outer surface of the body and involves repeated com- 
parisons and contrasts with Others, The sense of identity comes into being in 
the anal phase, though it is more fully developed in the phallic cedipal period, 
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but no real adult functioning identity is present until adolescence is well 
assimilated. 


Disturbances in Abstract Thinking and Body Image Formation. Sylvan 
Keiser. Pp. 628-652. 

The following symptoms often occur together: inability to learn, to know, 
to correlate facts or to understand except by rote, and inability to assimilate and 
utilize knowledge as, for example, in abstract thinking, This symptom complex 
is closely correlated with the inability to accept the existence of the vagina 
because it cannot be seen. A body image that excludes knowledge of the aper- 
tures has certain effects on the ego. Four cases are presented, one in detail, 
to illustrate this phenomenon. A difficulty in object relations results from the in- 
ability to assimilate the presence of the vagina, and there is impairment of the 
ability to assimilate knowledge. A disturbed, isolated, fragmented body image, 
never properly integrated into the ego, also results. Because existence of the 
vagina cannot be deduced, there occurs inhibition of deductive reasoning, and 
because the body image remains disconnected and disjointed, there is discon- 
nected speech and body language. In fine, these patients cannot believe in or 
have true knowledge about anything. A good review of the literature correlates 
these observations with views on ego development. 


Abstract Thinking and Object Relations. With Specific Reference to the Use 
of Abstraction as a Regressive Defense in Highly Gifted Individuals. Victor H, 
Rosen. Pp. 653-671. 

Rosen describes some of the problems in analysis of gifted individuals, with 
special emphasis on the use of abstract thinking as a regressive defense. He 
reviews the analytic concepts of the development of abstract thinking, concluding 
that abstract thought consists of varying degrees of decathexis of objects in order 
to deal with certain nonrepresentational aspects of their attributes. A detailed 
case report illustrates the utilization of each of the specific elements of abstract 
thinking in the service of the primary process as regressive defenses, and at the 
same time in the service of the secondary processes as special gifts or abilities. 
Rosen also comments on the difference between the gifted individual and the 
schizophrenic: the intermediate stages of concept formation in the former are not 
only close to the primary process as in the schizophrenic, but are also particularly 
available to the secondary process, whereas the schizophernic can use them only 
for instinctual discharge. 


Dream Resistance and Schizophrenia, Ives Hendrick. Pp. 672-690. 

This is an abbreviated form of two papers otherwise unaltered as to content 
which the author presented more than twenty years ago, and which he con- 
siders valid today. His main interest is in differentiating the schizophrenic and 
the neurotic psychic processes. His emphasis in schizophrenia is on the role 
of an ego defect, for example the lack of ability to repress. This problem in re- 
pression leads to development of pathological sexual and destructive ideas. Such 
ideas are secondary to this basic defect; whereas in the neurotic the primary 
problem is excessive repression of the sexual drives. The schizophrenic need for a 


retreat to autistic thinking closely resembles the neurotic's use of dream res 
ance as a withdrawal to defend himself against transference material, usually 
hostile transference feelings. The massive withdrawal of object cathexis in the 
schizophrenic is initiated by the biological need to combat or neutralize the 
primary destructive impulses with which the ego is unable to cope. Treatment 
should be directed toward understanding the biological or psychological origin’ 
of the abnormally intense destructive trend or the cause of the development of 
the defective ego incapable of normal repressive mechanisms. 

TOM G. STAUFFER 


Bulletin of the Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis, IX, 1959- 


Brothers and Others, John M. Flumerfelt. Pp. 31-34. 


A sixty-year-old man complained of severe anxiety coincident with the arrival 
at his job of a new superior, who was younger than the patient. This was intere 
preted as aggression toward a younger brother, with return of the repressed via. 
transference to the young boss. Although the patient denied any memory of 
hostility toward his brother, he nevertheless brought in a college theme written 
forty years earlier, discovered by a suggestion in a dream which he had fol 
lowing the interpretation. The college theme, a jocular one, referred to the tri 
and tribulations of having a younger brother, and clearly confirmed the inter 
pretation of sibling hostility. 

EDWIN F. ALSTON .— 
" 


Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. XXIII, 1959. 


A Critique of Current Concepts in Psychosomatic Medicine. Maxwell Gitelson. 
Pp. 165-178. 

In this review of current psychosomatic concepts, the author points out E 
growing disenchantment with specificity theories and his own dissatisfaction with 
extant partial explanations for somatic response. He briefly reviews the out- 
standing theoretical contributions, among which he finds Schur's ideas coni 
cerning ego regression and desomatization of anxiety, aggression, and libido 
most congenial, along with selected views of Margolin, Mirsky, and Deutsch. 

Psychosomatic states may be viewed as states of ego regression associated 
with somatic Tegression to more primitive levels of physiological function. The 
genesis of psychosomatic disease seems to lie in the earliest stages of infancy, 
às psychic structure and patterns of somatic function develop out of a poorly 
differentiated Psychophysiological anlage. 


AE Control Principles and Perceptual Behavior. Riley W. Gardner. PP: 
241-248, 

A brief summary of the studies on cognitive organization is provided along 
with some suggestions as to their psychoanalytic background. A current research, 
involving the assessment of patterns of spontaneous attention deployment oni 
ning) is outlined. The Scanning mechanism is viewed as one of a number 9 
cognitive control principles which is organized into a secondary process €80 
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structure. These ego structures bear some relationship to defense structures but 
develop from different antecedents. Some evidence points to a relationship be- 
tween the extensive use of scanning and the defense of isolation. The work sum- 
marized is in the forefront of the integration of Psychoanalytic ego psychology 
and academic psychology. 

ROBERT D. TOWNE 


Psychosomatic Medicine. XXI, 1959. 


Infantile Experience and Adult Behavior in Animal Subjects. II. Age of 
Separation from the Mother and Adult Behavior in Cats. Philip F. D. Seitz. Pp. 
353-378. 

A series of observations, made on several litters of cats, demonstrate the hypoth- 
esis that early infantile traumata have lasting effects which can be observed 
in adult behavior. These experiments illustrated the effects of early separation 
from thë mother on such activities as: reaction to novel situations, goal-directed 
behavior, recovery from intense stimulation, feeding behavior, and reaction to 
feeding conflict. The results tended to confirm the thesis that the earlier the 
separation from the mother, the more pervasive the effects produced in adult 
behavior. 


Psychosomatic Aspects of Cancer: A Review. George M. Perrin and Irene R. 
Pierce. Pp. 397-421. 

' In this critical review the authors selectively appraised the literature on the 
Psychosomatic aspects of cancer in connection with: 1, the incidence of cancer 
in mental institutions; 2, the patient's emotional reaction to cancer; 3, the psy- 
chological history or personality pattern of cancer patients; and 4, the relation 
of psychological phenomena to the rate of progression of neoplastic disease, For 
the most part the authors found the recorded studies seriously lacking in meth- 
odological design and execution, rendering the results equivocal. Several sug- 


gestions are advanced for improving research design. 
ROBERT D. TOWNE. 


Psychiatric Quarterly. XXXIII, 1959. 


The Classification of ‘Mental Illness’. Thomas S. Szasz. Pp. 77-101. 


Certain fundamental concepts and technical aims must first be clarified before 
the problems in current psychiatric nosology can be solved. Szasz suggests an 
operational mode of approach, with limited, socially and methodologically well- 
defined plans of attack on a specific problem. A nosological system worked out and 
Suited to one type of psychiatric situation cannot validly be applied: to another, 
Very different psychiatric situation. For example, insights gained from the psycho- 
analytic situation cannot be directly applied to those like child rearing or the 
disposition of criminals in courts of law. A related consideration is that of terms 
that function as panchrestons— words that ‘explain everything’, e.g., the diagnostic 
term, schizophrenia. Such a category cannot be readily verified for classification, 
and it gives the impression of a more or less homogeneous group of mental 
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phenomena. A science requires a system of classification; therefore the need for 
a satisfactory nosology. 


A Direct Analytic, Contribution to the Understanding of Postpartum Psy- 
chosis. Jack Rosberg and Bertram P. Karon. Pp. 296-304. 

The direct analysis of a schizophrenic woman in her thirties, a postpartum 
case, revealed fantasy structures which are considered the basic factor in post- 
partum disorders. To the patient, whose husband had replaced her mother in 
her life, intercourse meant being full of semen and milk; her vagina was à 
sucking mouth and being pregnant meant being filled with milk. The child- 
birth represented a sudden severe loss of the deep oral gratification, and the 
oral trauma precipitated the patient's psychotic reactions. 


The Dying. Daniel Cappon. Pp. 466-489. 

In his study of the relation between fantasy and bodily illness, carried out on 
general hospital patients where he attempted to obtain fantasy material ‘at 
sleep and waking levels of awareness’, Cappon compared material from nineteen 
patients who died in the course of the illness with that from another eighty- 
eight patients. His data suggest that no personality change took place in the 
period of dying, the ego defenses were usually overwhelmed, and the experience 
of dreaming ceased or went unreported. The majority of patients wanted to 
die or, at least, not to live. Their forebodings, often numerous, depending on 
the state of awareness, tended to increase with the preconscious perception of 
body dysfunctions occurring in dreams. Cappon applies these suggestions to 
what the physician may tell the dying about themselves and their condition. 


Creativity and Mental Illness, Philip S. Herbert, Jr. Pp. 534-547- 

In his study of the case records of sixty creative patients hospitalized for 
mental illness in New York Hospital, 1928-1955, Herbert found no instance of 
failure of creative capacity as the main causal or precipitating factor in the 
mental illness, ‘Creative capacity was frequently the last realistic, organized 
activity’ to be damaged by the illness and the first to begin to return on the 
patient’s recovery. The case histories of three artists illustrate some of the find- 
ings. 


A Second Contribution to the Study of the Narcissistic Mortification. Ludwig 
Eidelberg. Pp. 636-646. 

_Eidelberg discusses an aspect overlooked in his earlier reports on the nar- 
cissistic mortification. The phenomenon is due to the power of somebody else 
who thereby uses one against his will; and the 'somebody else' may be external 
or internal—that is, one part of the personality can ‘force the total personality 
to do what it resents'. 

Excerpts from a case history illustrate the problem Lis a male patient suffering 
from paranoid ideas. After he had given up his insistence that others hated him, 
he still believed that characterologically he must continue to suspect everybody 
of hating him. Slowly and painfully he then came to see his need to accept he x 
conviction of the analyst's hatred of him and of his inability to do anything 
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about it. Such an idea protected him from recognizing his self-hatred and his 
conviction of inability to control it. Consciously he came to recognize his self- 
hatred as a destructive, primitive self-criticism, and to understand how his fear 
of being unable to control his aggression sprang from 'the unconscious fear of 
having to face and accept his sexual needs’, He feared his love more than his 
hate. The patient's projection of ‘he hates me’ thus included an acceptance of 
an external narcissistic mortification—'he can hurt me’; and a denial of his 
inability to control his self-hatred. "The truth is, not that I cannot control my 
aggression, but that I cannot control his’, helped the patient to ‘deny his failure 
to control his own sexual wishes. ..’. 
BERNICE ENGLE 


Archives of General Psychiatry. I, 1959. 


Some Difficulties of Psychotherapeutic Practice. John E. Gedo, Pp. 3-6, 

The author is concerned with those patients encountered in private practice 
who refuse the recommendation of treatment or who drop out after a short 
time because of the therapist. Although this is really a paper on an aspect 
of countertransference, surprisingly none of the analytic literature on the subject 
is referred to. Personal material is cited which includes, mainly, rescue fantasies 
and inability to handle patients’ hostility. 


Obsessions of Infanticide. A, H. Chapman, Pp. 12-16. 

Chapman, in a clinical, descriptive paper, stresses the chief symptoms of a 
group of twenty women—an obsession of murdering their children and fear 
of becoming insane. The dynamics are briefly presented but it is not explained 
why there should be this interesting coupling of symptoms. Fourteen of these 
women were followed in treatment; the more recent the outbreak of symptoms, 
the better the outcome. 


Morphology and Other Parameters of Fantasy in the Schizophrenias, Daniel 
Cappon. Pp. 17-34. 

In this long and complicated paper, the author examines fantasy material, 
Brouped into broad categories according to degree of structural cohesiveness, 
from a large group of persons of all ages and psychiatric diagnoses. Materials 
used are dreams, drawings, and fantasies, both in the waking state and under 
light gas anesthesia. The group was divided into three categories: schizophrenias, 
character disorders, and neuroses. What emerged was the expected fact that the 
degree of regressive features of the fantasy material varied directly with the 
Seriousness of the illness, that is, greater in schizophrenia than in neurosis. 
From this the author postulates a dream profile as a handy diagnostic test for 
Clinicians. 


Cultural Determinants of Response to Hallucinatory Experience, Anthony 
F. C. Wallace. Pp. 58-69. 
The author, an anthropologist, examines the widely different attitudes toward 
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hallucinations in various human cultures, ranging from a ‘good’ spiritual quality 
to a 'bad' insanity. Because of these varying attitudes, he postulates that in 
research with hallucinogenic drugs, methodological controls have to be used. 


Problems of ‘Perception’ and ‘Communication’ in Mental Illness. David McK. 
Rioch. Pp. 81-92. 

In this Lasker lecture to the Institute for Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Train- 
ing and Research of the Michael Reese Hospital, Rioch points out the inter- 
relation between the patient and observer which determines perception and 
communication. These qualities cannot be differentiated because what an ob- 
server sees the patient as perceiving are inferences decoded from messages the 
patient sends. The therapeutic problem involved is illustrated by case material 
from hospitalized schizophrenic patients, in which the difficulty in understand- 
ing and reaching the patient is shown. The view is offered that regardless of what 
precipitates the state of disturbed consciousness, one has to recognize the sig- 
nificance of the symbolic behavior and interpret it to the patient in terms of the 
present and immediate situation that makes him feel isolated from life. 


Maintenance of Stereotyped Roles in the Families of Schizophrenics. Irving 
Ryckoff, Julian Day, and Lyman C. Wynne. Pp. 93-98. 

The authors examine the family of a schizophrenic as an integrated unit, under 
the questionable belief that this is more fruitful than investigating single environ- 
mental factors, including, presumably, the psychology of the individual. How- 
ever, they introduce some interesting material as they describe a family in which 
the roles of the various members are so stereotyped, oversimplified, and re- 
stricted that it becomes very difficult for the individual member to rise above 
role-playing and identification in order to reach a personal identity, leading in 
one of the members to a schizophrenic reaction. They feel this may be a sig- 
nificant kind of family in the life of schizophrenic patients. 


Direct Instigation of Behavioral Changes in Psychotherapy. Ian Stevenson. 
Pp. 99-107. 

In this controversial paper, the author distorts the aims and techniques of 
analysis and of dynamic psychotherapy in order to justify brief treatment ofa 
particularly active type as the treatment of choice in the psychoneuroses. Thus, 
he reasons, since the patient spends many more hours a day with other meaning- 
ful people than he can with a therapist, he has more opportunity to learn new 
behavior from them. It is therefore necessary that psychotherapy be focused 
around the present and especially the patient's dealings with the meaningful 
people in his life. The author acknowledges that this treatment constitutes à 
direct influence by the therapist upon the patient but insists that there aTe 
always elements of this, even in classical analysis. Case material is presented. 


A Transactional Model for Psychotherapy. Roy R. Grinker. Pp. 132-148. 

Grinker points out what he considers to be the current dilemma in therapy: 
for practical purposes, American psychotherapy has followed closely the PSY" 
choanalytic model, and, while this theoretical system furnishes the best psycho- 
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dynamic understanding, it interferes with psychotherapy as the therapist must 
see things and interpret them from this preconceived, theoretical bias and is 
therefore prevented from seeing and learning what is actually going on in the 
therapeutic situation. Grinker cites instances of young therapists trying to be 
analysts who are instead too passive, cold, interested only in content, and unaware 
of the patient's reaching out for help. 

To correct this, the author proposes a form of treatment based on an opera- 
tional theory of psychotherapy rather than on psychodynamics, What he offers 
is a model, derived from the behavioral sciences field theory, and role and 
communications theories. He calls the model transactional; the essence of it 
seems to be a higher or broader order in the relationship between two people, 
more than ‘self-actional’ or ‘interactional’, And herein lies one of the weak- 
nesses of his conceptualization. The assumption is that one cannot understand 
what goes on between a patient and a therapist by understanding the individual 
dynamics of each, but that the combination of patient-therapist is on a dif- 
ferent hierarchal level, to which more has been added, Another questionable 
point is the implication that the young therapist cannot learn and improve 
through better analytic understanding, gained from personal analysis, training, 
and experience. Grinker maintains he can do a better job only within a differ- 
ent framework than analytic understanding and modifications of technique. 
His other major contention is the belief that theoretical bias or hypothesis is in 
itself bad. 

The rest of the paper is concerned with a description, enhanced by case ma- 
terial, of good supportive therapy, utilizing interpretations upward, the avoid- 
ance of regression, stressing present situations, and reality testing. This is not 
in conflict with analytic understanding and is a modification of technique 
made possible because of analytic understanding. Grinker, however, views it 
differently, 


Parents of Schizophrenics, Neurotics, and Normals, Seymour Fisher, Ina Boyd, 
Donald Walker, and Dianne Sheer. Pp. 149-166. 

This painstaking statistical paper tests the broad hypothesis that the degree 
of illness of a patient is a function of the degree of illness of his parents. Both 
parents of twenty normal men, twenty neurotic men, and twenty schizophrenic 
men were tested and rated by a variety of psychological tests and interviews. 
The results were not striking. In general, parents of the normal were less dis- 
turbed than those of the other two groups. The only point of note was that 
in this study there was no evidence that the mother had the decisive role of 
impact on the child, but, rather, that the interaction between the parents did. 


Self-Perceptual Patterns Among Ulcer Patients. Morton A. Lieberman, Dorothy 
Stock, and Roy M. Whitman, Pp. 167-176. 

In this paper, a statistical approach to Alexander’s specificity of ‘ulcer type’ 
hypothesis, ulcer patients were asked to sort cards according to whether the 
statements most or least described the patient. The type of statements used are 
supposed to be divisible into broad groups around the categories of dependency, 
intimacy, fight, and flight, but it is not known what each statement meant to 
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each patient, consciously or unconsciously. In the twenty-one patients tested, 
two main groups emerged, one revolving around dependency and the other 
around intimacy. One interesting finding was that all patients with intimacy 
difficulties showed no weight loss, while all those having a problem with de- 
pendency had a weight loss. Some speculations as to the meaning of this differ- 
ence and to choice of treatment are offered. 


Patients’ and Physicians’ Judgments of Outcome of Psychotherapy in an Out- 
patient Clinic. Francis A. Board. Pp. 185-196. 

A comparison, based on questionnaires, is made between the evaluation of 
the efficacy of treatment at the Michael Reese Out-Patient Clinic, as seen by 
the therapist and as seen by the patient. Although there was considerable agree- 
ment, the major surprise came from a sizable group of patients, labeled by the 
therapists as unsuccessfully treated, who considered themselves successfully 
treated. The author speculates that this was due to the interest of the therapist 
in the patient, even though the therapist felt it in negative terms, such as in 
countertransference difficulties, It appeared that the therapist's pessimistic 
views stemmed from lack of gratification from patients of this type. The author 
feels that the interest of the therapist in the patient is the sine qua non of 
successful treatment. 

KENNETH RUBIN 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. LVIII, 1959. 


The Present State of Psychoanalytic Theory. Merton Gill. Pp. 1-8. 

Gill presents a number of basic assumptions of psychoanalytic theory and the 
changes that have taken place in them during the past twenty-five years. The 
assumptions are organized under the headings: 1, the motivational theory; $: 
the introduction of independent variables other than drives; 3, emphasis on 
maturation; 4, the genetic emphasis; 5, the primary and secondary processes; 
6, the unconscious; and 7, the introduction of the structural point of view. Recent 
changes reflect an increasing concern with ego psychology, the psychology of de 
surface, increased attention to the environment, and the introduction of cogni- 
tive and adaptive considerations. These changes indicate that psychoanalysis 
is becoming a total psychological system and so is effecting a rapprochement 
with the thinking of some academic psychologists. Congruences and differences 
between the disciplines in this regard are examined briefly. 


A General Formula for the Quantitative Treatment of Human Motivation. 
Walter Toman. Pp. 91-99. 


All of a person's motives are forever on the increase from the moment they 
were last satisfied until they are satisfied again. But various degrees of satisfaction 
reduce motive intensities by corresponding amounts. The level of a person* 
motivational development may be inferred, in comparative terms, through fhe 
use of a quantitative formula. This formula translated into words is that the 
sum of intensity increments of motives that can be distinguished within a 8V7 
person at a given time of development is equal to a constant. An assumption 5 
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that the number of distinguishable motives increases with development. There- 
fore, the intensity increments with which any given motive grows until it is 
once more satisfied must, on the whole, decrease with development. Major aspects 
of the formula were subjected to empirical tests and proved by these tests to be 
feasible. The formula articulates considerations by which the clinician implicitly 
proceeds. Repeated inspection of a few motives may tell whether a person is 
continuing to grow, beginning to slow up, or even regressing, and may suggest 
psychopathology before a person shows more conspicuous symptoms. 


The Nature of Hypnosis. Martin T. Orne. Pp. 277-299. | 

The subject's knowledge regarding behavior in hypnosis influences his own 
hypnotic behavior. Five out of nine subjects, exposed to a demonstration and 
lecture on hypnosis in which catalepsy of the dominant hand was mentioned as 
a common feature of trance behavior, exhibited this phenomenon under hyp- 
nosis. No subjects in a control group, given a similar lecture and demonstration, 
but with no mention of catalepsy, showed the phenomenon. Demand character- 
istics of the experimental procedure—what the subject believes he is supposed to 
do—may be a significant determinant of his behavior, although that behavior 
may appear to be the result of an experimental variable. An experiment reported 
in the literature, which depends on hypnotic amnesia to explain the results, 
was repeated with the inclusion of a control group. Subjects in the control group 
simulated hypnosis but were otherwise exposed to the same experimental 
Situation as the hypnotic subjects. The behavior of the simulating group was 
indistinguishable from that of the 'real' group and both were indistinguishable 
from the results of the original study. In another experiment it was found that 
motivated subjects in the waking state held a weight at arm's length for a longer 
period of time than they did while in the hypnotic state. This result casts doubt 
on the notion that enhanced physical capacity is a primary characteristic of the 
trance state, Experiments with pain stimuli did not reveal clear-cut behavioral 
differences between 'real' and 'fake' subjects. The major difference between 
these subjects appeared to be a tolerance by the ‘real’ subjects for logical incon- 
sistencies. A subject's report of alterations in his experience is the best confirma- 
tion of hypnosis; in the absence of objective indices the existence of trance may 
be considered a clinical diagnosis. 


Structural Analysis of Dreams: Clues to Perceptual Style. Bernice T. Eiduson. 
Pp. 335-339- 

Cognitive system-principles, styles of perceiving, have been shown by previous 
research to operate as individual personality constants over a variety of waking 
conditions. Do they function similarly in dreams? The dimension of flexibility 
(openness to change, diversity in expression, tolerance for fantasy, and lability 
in emotion) and rigidity (tight defense against variation or change) were meas- 
ured on the Rorschachs and in the dreams of patients in psychotherapy. To a 
significant degree the way a patient responded in this variable to one measure 
was correlated highly with the way he responded to the other. One inference is 
that more highly developed adult ego functions may have forerunners in the 
primitive ego formations seen in dreams. 
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Evaluation of Therapy by Self-Report: A Paradox. Jane Loevinger and Abel 
Ossorio. Pp. 392-394- 

The ability to conceptualize oneself psychologically is the chief variable by 
which to measure maturity; and to conceive of one’s impulses is to achieve some 
measure of control over them. Measurements by self-report of the success of 
therapy or of 'adjustment' are thus liable to error. They may accept as normal 
or mature a conventional or idealized self-portrait which issues from a non- 
psychological attitude founded on repression, denial, or avoidance. A more 
psychologically-minded person may report a less ideal image even though, 
through the ability to conceptualize his inner life and the capacity for detach- 
ment and self-criticism, he may be more ‘normal’ than the more numerous 
nonpsychologically-minded people. 

STEPHEN A. APPLEBAUM 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. LIX, 1959. 


Leveling and Repression. Philip S. Holzman and Riley W. Gardner. Pp. 
151-155. 

The authors and others have previously demonstrated individual variations 
in adaptive behavior, called cognitive system principles, and the similarities 
between these and ego defenses. This study replicates a previous finding that on 
a neutral psychophysical task subjects who rely chiefly on repression as a defense 
mechanism are ‘levelers’ in the cognitive system principle of leveling-sharpen- 
ing. Levelers were selected on the basis of their tendency to obscure size and 
weight differences in tests of successive comparisons, and their Rorschach proto- 
cols were judged on the variable of repression. Of several possible explanations 
for the linking of these adaptive and defensive processes the authors believe that 
Tepression relies, in part, upon the process of leveling for its execution, providing 
a plausible and partial explanation for choice of defense. 


Subliminal Effects of Verbal Stimuli. Gudmund J. W. Smith, Donald T. 
Spence, and George S. Klein. Pp. 167-176. 

(The words happy and angry were presented tachistoscopically in a mixed 
sequence of gradually increased subliminal exposures, each alternating with E 
drawing of a relatively expressionless but clearly visible face. The subjects 
descriptions of the face were classified as clearly more pleasant in happy pun 
than in angry pairings. Thus, the experiment demonstrated that the meanings 
of words, exposed below the threshold of recognition, were able to influence 
impressions of a clearly supraliminal figure. These influences were subject to 
modulation by response preferences and certain reaction tendencies, being less 
when their meanings were at variance with the subject's initial opinion of the 
face. Based upon analyses of the TAT protocols, the subjects most likely t be 
influenced by the subliminally exposed words were those who showed a greater 
tolerance for the passive role and an ability to maintain moderate distance Son 
the conscious stimulus which allowed for greater flexibility and attentiveness t^ " 
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A Comparison of ‘Dreamers’ and *Nondreamers: Eye Movements, Encephalo- 
grams, and the Recall of Dreams. Donald R. Goodenough, Arthur Shapiro, 
Melvin Holden, and Leonard Steinschriber. Pp. 295-302. 

Using the eye-movement criteria developed by Dement and Kleitman, the 
authors substantiate the hypothesis that many more dreams occur than are 
usually recalled the morning after and that the difference between dreamers and 
nondreamers can be attributed to differences in the ability to recall dreams 
rather than to differences in frequency of dream occurrence. Continuous record- 
ings of eye-movement potentials and EEGs were taken on each subject during 
three nights of natural sleep. Experimental awakenings from eye-movement 
periods led to the recall of dreams more frequently than awakenings at other 
times. The data were consistent with the proposition that a dream is experienced 
during every eye-movement period. So-called ‘nondreamers’ were less likely to 
recall a dream than ‘dreamers’, but every subject studied, even subjects who 
said they had never dreamt before, reported at least one dream during the study 
period. Eye-movement periods occurred as frequently for nondreamers as for 
dreamers, However, there were significant differences between dreamers and 
nondreamers in the EEG patterns which occurred during eye-movement periods. 


STEPHEN A. APPLEBAUM 
The Journal of Medical Education. XXXV, 1960. 


CEdipus, Cain and Abel, and the Geographic Full-Time System. Maurice 
Levine. Pp. 244-250. 

Using psychoanalytic insights, Levine shows the advantages of the geographic 
full-time system in medical schools, wherein a member of the staff devotes twenty- 
five to thirty hours a week to department activities and has the rest of his time 
for private practice. Among the problems in support of the thesis is the de- 
pendence of staff members upon the head of the department for security, income, 
and tenure, all of which reactivate previous family problems of dependence and 
aggression. The geographic full-time arrangements may minimize the neurotic 
acting out of staff members against directors, and among themselves, since op- 
portunities for realistic adult independence are possible, Likewise there are 
advantages to the director, especially if he has problems about leadership. The 
only point not considered, perhaps because it is obvious, is the relation of 


director and staff to the alma mater. 
NORMAN REIDER 


British Journal of Medical Psychology. XXXII, 1959. 


The Effort to Drive the Other Person Crazy—An Element in the Etiology 
and Psychotherapy of Schizophrenia. Harold F. Searles. Pp. 1-19. 

Although it is a common belief that one person can drive another crazy, no 
One has systematically studied either the modes and motives for doing so or 
how this idea appears in the relation of patient and therapist. Searles describes 
a number of modes which have in common ‘the initiating of . . . interpersonal 
interaction which tends to . . . activate various areas of [the other's] personality 
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in opposition to one another’, He lists eight motives encountered in schizophrenic 
patients or in their parents which may account for the desire to drive another 
person crazy: 1, the psychological equivalent of murder; 2, the attempt to 
externalize threatening craziness in oneself; 3, the attempt to find surcease from 
a situation of intolerable conflict and suspense; 4, the child’s wish to expose 
covert craziness in the parent; 5, the desire to find a ‘soul mate’ (the precariously 
integrated parent is often a lonely person who hungers for someone to share his 
private emotional experiences and distorted views of the world); 6, a conscious 
or unconscious desire to draw the other person into a healthier closeness, which 
miscarries because of the weakness of the child’s ego; 7, the mother of the 
schizophrenic keeps before the child the threat that she will go crazy if he 
becomes an individual by separating himself psychologically from her; 8, the 
attainment, perpetuation, or recapture of the gratifications inherent in the 
symbiotic relation, 

The author also describes instances of the same motives and defenses in 
transference and countertransference. 


Clinical Research in Schizophrenia—The Psychotherapeutic Approach. James 
Chapman, Thomas Freeman, and Andrew McGhie. Pp. 75-85. 


The authors have studied in an unusual schizophrenic patient the pathological 
Processes in ego function. Observations during psychotherapy indicated that 
schizophrenia causes a state in the ego that gives rise to unusual and frightening 
experiences. Defenses of the ego are ‘reactive and represent a means of dealing 
with the breakdown of the ego’. The authors believe that ‘psychotherapy in 
psychotic reactions must be primarily concerned with re-establishing the 
integrity of the ego’. They relate disturbances of auditory perception, body 
image, communication, and motility to concepts derived from psychoanalysis 
and from experimental and genetic psychology. 

HARVEY POWELSON 


The Communication of Distress Between Child and Parent. Thomas S. Szasz. 
Pp. 161-170. 


In this theoretical paper the author proposes that the earliest communication 
pattern established between parent and child in the service of mastering distress 
serves as a prototype for later social relations. The crying infant induces tension. 
in the parent, This tension then causes the parent to relieve the infant's distress 
thus reducing the tension. Parents may be overwhelmed by their inability to 
relieve the crying infant and this inability may become associated with a sense 
of their own failure and guilt. The reciprocal reaction is the child's dread of 
his parents’ unhappiness for which he feels responsible and which threatens 
him with the loss of security of parental care. 

Both partners in this communicative network are faced with the problem of 
defining their boundaries. For the infant this task is a necessary first step toward 
a series of self-differentiations. For the parent unresolved elements of their 
own autonomic development are re-experienced. Some specific examples of Hr 
liabilities arising out of inability to attain 'mature interdependence' in e 
parent-child dialogue are illustrated. The physician who is unable to remain 
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inactive and tolerate the suffering of a chronically ill patient, the psychiatrist 
who makes a precipitate commitment of a patient threatening suicide, and a 
parent's inability to tolerate his child's crying (which may lead to a homicidal 
attempt to silence the painful sound) have all been unable to satisfactorily 
achieve individual separateness. 


Contribution to the Understanding of Disturbances of Mothering. Imrich 
Gluck and Margaret Wrenn. Pp. 171-182. 

As an adjunct to the hospital treatment of a selected group of disturbed 
mothers, their preschool children, aged two to four, were admitted to the hos- 
pital with them. The children were seen in group play sessions during their 
mothers four-times-a-week psychoanalytically oriented group psychotherapy. 
Much of the mothers' early therapy material was concerned with their children. 
Some of them presented their children's behavior as the focus of their treat- 
ment rather than their own conflicts. Others expressed concern about the effects 
their illness might have on the children, In some cases the child was presented 
as being eminently free from emotional difficulties, Play session observations of 
these instances often led to the disclosure of disturbed and constricted patterns 
of behavior which in turn provided clues about the mother's psychopathology. 

The mothers seemed to settle down to more productive work in their treat- 
ment after being convinced that their children's problems would be recognized. 
The authors felt that the opportunity to closely observe both mother and child 
helped them to see the dynamic equilibrium that had developed between them. 
This equilibrium was disturbed by changes occurring in the mother and a 
resistance of the mother to her treatment was noted. The authors felt that the 
children derived some benefit from their play sessions by being better able to 
respond to the changing attitudes of their mothers, 


On the Dynamics of Repression and Ego Subordination. Imre Hermann. Pp. 
210-212. 

In this short theoretical paper the author considers one aspect of ego func- 
tion in repression. He advances the thesis that in repression the strength of 
the repressed impulse is intensified and calls forth added vigilance from the 
censor. This ‘reflex of self-regulation’ requires an adequately functioning and 
relatively autonomous ego. Ego impairment as a result of organic impairment 
or ego subordination, as in the case of the shame-feeling ego, may compromise 


the self-regulatory function. 
ROBERT D. TOWNE 


Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse. XXIII, 1959. 


The Use of Oneiric Material in the Psychoanalysis of Adults. Pp. 7-82. 

This is a report of a round table discussion organized by the Societé Psychana- 
lytique de Paris. The participants were Drs. M. Schlumberger, M. Benassy, 
S. Lebovici, F. Pasche, M. Fain, R. Diatkine, R. Held, $. Nacht, M. Bouvet, and 
P. Luquet. 
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Freud stated in 1913 that 'psychoanalysis is founded upon the analysis of 
dreams‘. One is struck to read today the very divergent attitudes of experienced 
analysts on the use of dreams. There are indeed few who consider dreams the 
‘royal road’ to the unconscious, and more surprisingly there are those who 
consider it a very bad detour. 

The middle-road approach may be summarized by quoting Dr. Benassy: ‘If 
the therapeutic action is oriented in the direction of analysis of repression, the 
dream is of great value. However, if one works in the modern technical sense, 
and if one respects the principle of analyzing the defense—that is to say, the 
ego—before the tendency, then dreams have neither more nor less importance 
than the other aspects of comportment." 

The more extreme view is that Freud discovered psychoanalysis through his 
autoanalysis and therefore his own dreams were of particular importance for 
understanding his unconscious; that dreams are nothing but dreams and have 
not the value of live experience. Dr. Nacht states that ‘in 1913 Freud could then 
say that psychoanalysis is founded on the analysis of dreams, but we would 
prefer to say today that psychoanalysis was formerly founded on the analysis 
of dreams’, 


The Personal Equation or the Psychoanalytic Art. A. Berge. Pp. 449-478. 

The question is not to what extent the personal equation may be eliminated 
but rather the value of seeking to eliminate it at all. Scientific technique accepts 
with difficulty the personal equation and the difficulty is increased if we place 
this equation within the domain of the art of psychoanalysis. Accepting the 
quality of art, we are then led to a discussion of style for the psychoanalyst as an 
artist. Dr. Berge warns of the two great dangers inherent in a technique that is 
both a science and an art: rigidity (science), too great personal freedom (art). 


SIDNEY STEWART 
Revista de Psicoanalisis, XVI, 1959. 


Contents in Discoveries. Emilio Rodrigue. Pp. 101-121. 

The author was primarily concerned with a pattern in the analysis of children, 
investigating those situations in which his patients discovered or invented some 
thing during the analytic sessions. He found a sequence of expression of hostility 
followed by the discovery and then a change in mood. The patient became 
E and depressed, and finally applied the new discovery in a restitutive 


Character of the Object Relationships in a Phobic Patient. Rebecca Grinberg. 
Pp. 122-198. 

‘The analytic study of a patient with claustrophobia and phobia of pers 
led to underlying paranoid mechanisms. The patient experienced feelings p 
depersonalization and of estrangement, as well as dissociation of affects. Before 
the phobia was resolved, the schizoid mechanisms underlying it had to be 
resolved. 

GABRIEL DE LA VEGA 


NOTES 


The next meeting of the AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION will be held at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, December gth through December 11th, 1960. 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


November 24, 1959. THE CONCEPT 'PRECONSCIOUS' AND THE STRUCTURAL THEORY. 

Jacob A. Arlow, M.D. and Charles Brenner, M.D. 

Freud replaced the topographical hypothesis with the structural theory in 
1923. Since then there has been a tendency to use both concepts conjointly, al- 
though they have fundamental differences. In the topographic hypothesis, conflict 
was seen as existing between the unconscious (and therefore inaccessible instinc- 
tual forces) and the accessible conscious (counterinstinctual defensive forces). The 
major defense was repression; symptoms occurred with the threat of failure of 
repression, and therapy involved the abrogation of repression. In the structural 
hypothesis, conflict was viewed as occurring between derivatives of instinctual 
impulses and a group of psychic elements which have as their function adaptation 
to reality. The structural theory allowed for the fact that instinctual forces being 
defended against might nevertheless be accessible to consciousness, Therapy con- 
cerned itself not only with the recovery of amnestic material but also with work- 
ing through, which permits the integration of the material into the ego, and with 
the analysis of superego pathology. Finally, the newer hypothesis corrected earlier 
errors concerning the origin of anxiety. 

The authors suggest that the two hypotheses are incompatible and that the 
structural hypothesis is superior, accounting for all the facts explained by the 
topographical hypothesis, and others in addition. They feel that the attempt to 
use both theories results in confusion and ambiguity. Adherence to the structural 
theory, on the other hand, improves the clarity and quality of therapeutic efforts, 

One important implication of the change from the topographical to the struc- 
tural hypothesis is the replacement of the concepts primary and secondary 
processes by concepts of a developing ego able to delay discharge. The energies 
involved form a continuum from those which are extremely mobile to those which 
are firmly bound. Another consequence of the change from the topographical 
theory to the structural involves the meaning of the term preconscious. 

The term preconscious designated important concepts in the topographic 
theory, but in its integration with the newer theory at times led to confusion. 
Under the topographic theory, the idea of a system preconscious was abandoned 
on clinical grounds when it became apparent that both counterinstinctual forces 
and the need for punishment could be accessible to consciousness only with 
difficulty or not at all. Yet these functions had been considered part of the system 
preconscious. Freud, in introducing his new theory in 1923, proposed that the 
system preconscious be replaced with the new concept ego, which 'takes its origins 
from system Cs . , „ and includes the Pcs’. The word preconscious was kept, and 
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in fact had two somewhat different definitions. In the New Introductory Lectures 
(1982), it is stated that what is preconscious is unconscious in the sense of being 
latent, and is easily made conscious. In The Outline of Psychoanalysis (1989), 
preconscious is defined as thoughts which function according to the secondary 
process, are part of the ego and superego, but may be accessible to consciousness 
only with difficulty or not at all. Hence, preconscious can be defined in terms of 
accessibility to consciousness (1932) or it can be defined in terms of operating in 
accordance with secondary process (1939). What are the relative merits of the two 
definitions? 

‘The 1939 definition neatly equates preconscious-unconscious with ego-id. The 
disadvantages are that the term is misleading etymologically, and does not accord 
with current usage, According to the authors, when we say ‘interpret the pre 
conscious’ we mean what is on the surface, i.e., the 1932 definition, Most im- 
portantly, the 1939 definition requires maintaining the concepts of primary and 

Process. Kris in 1950 employed the term preconscious to mean thoughts 
in the ego, but following either primary or secondary processes, that is, invested 
with either bound or mobile energy. In contrast, the 1932 definition is considered 
by the authors to be simple and unambiguous, to conform with current usage, 
and to have greater clinical usefulness, Because of the contradictions inherent in 
the two definitions, it is suggested the term be discarded, and that more predse 
phrases be used to describe what is meant, i.e., readily accessible to consciousness, 
or accessible to consciousness even though strongly countercathected. However, 
‘one must still guard against two possible sources of confusion. First, preconscious 
is often but not always synonymous with 'not strongly countercathected' (as in 
cases where denial is the defense), Secondly, there are transient alterations in 
ease of accessibility to consciousness (as in dreams or other states of ego regres- 
sion), so that what is unconscious may become temporarily preconscious. 

A dlinical example of a thirty-year-old woman is offered. After months of treat 
ment, she became aware of anger toward her mother, but by the next hour she 
had resurrected her usual defenses and was again able to deny the anger. The 
idea of revenge was conscious, but projected, and by this means strongly counter- 
cathected. The defense, not the angry wish, required interpretation, Ease of ac 
cessibility to consciousness was not an adequate criterion for interpretation 
rather the likelihood of assimilation into the healthy ego was the basis for the 
Interpretation, 


PUCUMION: Dr. Heinz Hartmann agreed to the superiority of the structural 
hypothesis over the topographical, but said it is questionable that one outmodes 
all aspects of the other. The terms conscious, preconscious, and unconscious were 
abandoned às mental systems, but retained as descriptive concepts. Also both 
definitions of preconscious are found in the 1939 Outline, so one was not com 
sistently superseded by the other, The concept that secondary process thinking 
(derivatives of the unconscious) can be inaccessible to consciousness was a prob: 
Jem Freud struggled with as early as 1915. The inaccuracy inherent in trying @ 
equate unconscious with primary process was known prior to the introduction of 
the structural hypothesis, Freud suggested that, aside from censorship, thee 
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to the unconscious, Should the 1939 definition require a clear demarcation be- 
tween primary process and secondary process thinking, this would be a serious 
argument against it, since it is more accurate to think of a continuum between 
the two extremes, 

Dr, Victor Rosen questioned whether the 1932 and 1999 definitions of pre- 
conscious were so mutually contradictory and exclusive. Since Freud did not 
Fetract one, as he did with his entire theory of anxiety, he may have felt they 
were supplementary. The 1939 reference is more a discussion than a definition, 
and implies that an unconscious derivative must first be assimilated into a form 
compatible with secondary process thinking before becoming preconscious. It 
might be strongly countercathected and not immediately accessible to conscious- 
ness until some rearrangement of forces occurred. Dr. Rosen also felt that in our 
Present state of knowledge the ‘additive ambiguity’ which exists has value. 

Dr. Martin Stein also questioned the thesis that the structural theory should 
replace the topographical for every purpose. Though limited in scope, the latter 
approaches dream phenomenology very profitably. In spite of contradictions and 
inconsistencies, the topographical scheme is still stimulating and fruitful of ideas, 
and can be considered a special hypothesis to be included in the structural con» 
cepts when possible, 


this gap. 
Rudolph Loewenstein stated that if, instead of speaking of 
And conscious, we were to speak of integration in the ego, we would still need to 
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qualify this by asking, which ego? An essential proposition of the structural 
hypothesis is the concept of an unconscious ego. Therefore we are led back to the 
terms unconscious, preconscious, and conscious ego functions. Some preconscious 
ego functions, such as those involved in skilled actions, are better described as 
due to the withdrawal of cathexis rather than as due to countercathexis. 

Dr. Arlow limited his comments to the problems and difficulties of concept 
formation; in the utilization of ideas to marshal data, ambiguity must be avoided. 
He summarized the principle of complementarity, but felt it did not have to be 
applied to psychoanalytic theory. The structural hypothesis accounts for all the 
phenomena explicable by the topographic theory and more besides. The struc- 
tural hypothesis has the advantage that it classifies psychic elements according 
to their functional relationship, rather than according to their accessibility to 
consciousness. For example, it helps us to understand the unconscious need for 
punishment, the censorship function, and unconscious resistances. Compromise 
efforts to equate the system unconscious with id and the system preconscious 
with ego lead to conflict with clinical data. Clinical experience has shown primaty 
process functioning and regression can occur in the system ego. In the topo 
graphic hypothesis these functions were related to the system unconscious alone. 

Dr. Max Schur emphasized that a continuum exists between primary and 
secondary thought processes. In a like manner, the terms unconscious, precon- 
scious, and conscious underline the existence of a continuum of accessibility to 
consciousness, expressed in economic or temporal terms. 

Dr. David Rubinfine distinguished two facets of consciousness, one directed 
outward toward the environment, the other toward inner stimuli, In the clinical 
example presented, the inner stimulus was projected onto the outer world and 
was treated as a perception. The term preconscious describes the quality of being 
aware of inner stimuli, as compared to outer. This distinction, ‘mine and not 
outside’, is lost in regressions which follow the threatened failure of repression. 

In his closing remarks, Dr. Brenner stressed the need to review the value of 
the term preconscious, It should not be retained because it is sacrosanct or was 
once useful. Is it the best way of talking about the facts of clinical material? Dr. 
Fisher's remarks relate to experimental studies, which are somewhat apart from 
phenomena examined by the psychoanalytic method. Psychoanalytic theory 
mainly tries to explain phenomena related to intrapsychic conflict. The main 
issue is the fact that the structural hypothesis is superior to the topographical 
hypothesis for the ordering of clinical material. In no case, including that of 
dreams, does the topographic theory seem advantageous. 

WALTER A. STEWART 


December 15, 1959. FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF A SATISFACTORY ANALYSIS. Arnold Z. 
Pfeffer, M.D. 

. Continuing his research on follow-up interviews, Pfeffer reports his finding? 
in a study of one patient described as satisfactorily analyzed. Particular attention 
was devoted to transference residues in an attempt to compare them with those 
observed in the less satisfactorily analyzed patients. The treating analyst reques 

and obtained the participation of the patient. For purposes of this study, m 
original analyst was asked to answer a series of questions concerning the patient? 
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neurosis, course of the analysis, and the outcome. This information was not 
read by the follow-up analyst until after the next to the last interview. For the 
follow-up study, the patient was seen in five weekly interviews. The reasons for 
analysis, results, and subsequent history were reviewed with the patient. Flare- 
ups of transference, accompanied by a brief recurrence of symptoms, were ob- 
served. This provided objective validation of results, in contrast to the patient's 
own subjective evaluation. An organized discussion of these observations was then 
reviewed by the treating analyst, following which both analysts met to discuss 
the findings and evaluate the data. 

The patient, a married woman with two children, thirty-one years of age at the 
start of her analysis, had complained of feelings of depersonalization, derealiza- 
tion, overwhelming anxiety, and depression. Agoraphobia and claustrophobia 
had been at times incapacitating. The initial diagnosis was schizophrenia; the 
later one, masochistic hysterical character with obsessive and compulsive features. 
Four main themes had been observed: rejection by the mother, rivalry with her 
sister, primal scene material, and the birth of a younger brother. Denial of 
primal scene observations and projection of her own inner excitement underlay 
her depersonalization. Her ego was split into an experiencing ego, vaguely par- 
ticipating in the exciting activity, and an observing ego, highly cathected, which 
was the bystander relatively uninvolved in the activity. This split served both to 
gratify and repudiate sexual and aggressive feelings. After one year of analysis, 
she resumed her creative writing. She had been unhappy in her marriage to a 
sadistic, narcissistic, schizoid husband, from whom she was divorced four months 
prior to the termination of seven years of analysis, The follow-up interviews 
occurred four years later; she had remarried four months after termination, was 
less frigid sexually, and quite content with her second husband. Her relationship 
with her children and her family was no longer grossly impaired by her hostility. 
She was less masochistic and her phobias and inhibitions had disappeared. 

With reference to the transference phenomena that recurred during the fol- 
low-up interviews, it was noted that: 1. The patient perceived the follow-up 
study as identical with analysis, and exploited the transference resistances as a 
means of warding off regression and sexual fantasies. 2. Her associations to di- 
vorce from the first husband were in part determined by separation from the 
treating analyst at the time of termination of analysis. 3. Her dissatisfaction 
with an internist who treated her for an organic illness six months prior to the 
interviews and her insistence upon obtaining the services of another physician 
were related to the theme of divorce and remarriage; this, in turn, was associated 
with consulting a new analyst for the follow-up study. 4. Anxiety that appeared 
toward the end of the follow-up interviews was related to her uncertainty as to 
whether or not she could get along on her own at the time of termination of her 
analysis, Separation anxiety, accompanied by a wild flare-up of her neurotic 
symptoms, also appeared following termination of the follow-up interviews. This 
was considered to represent a residue of the analytic transference neurosis and 
was not a new off-shoot of the infantile neurosis. 

The author discussed the effects of analysis on the quantitative balance of 
conflict between instinct and ego. Structural changes could be observed in the 
Patient as a consequence of treatment. Especially noteworthy in evaluation of 
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results of treatment was the repetition, in the transference, of conflicts that were 
central in the patient’s neurosis and which reappeared in an attenuated form 
during the follow-up interviews. By this procedure, Pfeffer concludes that it is 
possible to demonstrate what has been accomplished by analysis, to assess the 
presence and nature of residua, and to make a reasonable evaluation of results, 
The transference residua are particularly useful for purposes of evaluation. 


DISCUSSION: Dr. Annie Reich commented on the observable readiness again to 
form a transference. Such transference willingness is observed in those who have 
suffered from severe neurosis; it remains as a residue of the deeply ingrained 
conflicts, and persists as a tendency toward pathologic object relationship, or 
fixations to infantile libidinal and aggressive aims, Perfect cures cannot be 
achieved. What we do achieve and demand in a successful analysis is a new 
capacity of the ego to deal with conflict situations, In subsequent analysis, these 
ego changes are observable. 

Dr. Victor Rosen discussed the difficulties in the problem of validation. He 
agreed that focus on the transference was the logical approach. He questioned 
whether we can regard the patient’s reaction to the interviewer as a transference 
neurosis, particularly since the frequency and length of contact that is implicit 
in the analytic procedure could not be duplicated in the follow-up interviews. 
He suggested that the transference phenomena observed might be the result of 
the analysis, noting that there is a greater readiness for such reactions once they 
have been mobilized in full force by analysis. Also there is greater readiness by 
analysts to observe these reactions. 

Dr. Mortimer Ostow asked why the analysis could not have been assessed by 
the patient's analyst, thus avoiding the introduction of new unknowns. This, he 
believed, would have afforded more information regarding results and a better 
estimate of the patient's future. 

Dr. Max Schur remarked that organic illnesses may cause a reactivation of 
neurotic symptoms. He wondered what the meaning of the study must have 
been for the patient, since it occurred in the midst of her concern about an 
organic illness. He questioned whether this had influenced the observable trans- 
ference phenomena. 

Dr. Rudolph Loewenstein observed that it is difficult to correlate an immediate 
transference reaction with the severity of a neurosis. A considerable inhibition 
may also be seen. One should therefore carefully qualify any statement about 
transference readiness being a criterion for evaluation of the results of treatment. 

Dr. Pfeffer emphasized that the aim of the present study was to understand 


what he labels ‘follow-up transference’ so that ii i 
h ts pl luatin 
analytic results could be established. CH Mong 


JOSHUA M. PERMAN 
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J Ty » 1960. REMARKS ABOUT AN ORAL CHARACTER DISORDER WITH BLANK 
HALLUCINATIONS. Max M. Stern, M.D. 


_ This paper is based on eleven cases either analyzed or observed under super- 
vision by the author. The majority were manic-depressive characters, the hypo- 
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manic type predominating, and included cases of perversion, addiction, and fe- 
tishism. Most were males, often gifted artistically and intellectually, who seem- 
ingly showed a good relationship to their families. However, closer examination 
revealed a predominantly oral-sadistic character formation, with demanding, 
vengeful attitudes, temper tantrums, inability to give, paranoid trends, and hypo- 
chondriacal fears. Stern was led to consider these patients as an entity because 
of their similar blank hallucinations (‘elemental hallucinations close to somatic 
perceptions occurring in a stereotyped way without appropriate external stimuli’, 
and lacking content as to persons, objects, or events). These hallucinations, 
which usually occur during times of stress, rage, or anxiety, include not only the 
well-known Isakower phenomena and the blank dreams described by Lewin, but 
also phenomena during waking hours: sensations of swelling or shrinking of the 
body, changes in size and shape of a room, oncoming gray or milky clouds, 
electric currents flooding the body, gritty or doughy feelings in the mouth, 
ominous noises, darkening of a room or its flooding with a peculiar light, and 
vestibular disturbances like dizziness or rotating on a disc. 

Instead of being wish fulfilments of early nursing experiences, as suggested by 
Isakower, Lewin, and Spitz, Stern postulates that such hallucinations are 
repetitions of severe early oral trauma. Their positive elements of bliss and 
elation are denials and negations of anxiety and terror. Some of their negative 
elements, such as parched throat and sandy, gritty feelings in the mouth, point 
directly to oral deprivation and occur as a repetitive effort at mastery of past 
experiences, and are sometimes linked with somatic accompaniments of pavor 
nocturnus which served during the oedipal period as indications of the struggle 
to master oral trauma. Stern’s patients deliberately invoked or ‘experimented’ 
with the hallucinations in their efforts at mastery. Vestibular symptoms appar- 
ently reflected reaction to the incompletely developed vestibular apparatus during 
the period of early deprivation. Projection and introjection were extensively used 
as defenses; expansion of the room in one case was a projection of the sensation 
of a swollen mass in the mouth. In eight of the eleven cases, there was specific 
pathology caused by oral trauma. 

Analysis presented special difficulties. Protective overcontrol of thought proc- 
esses made free association difficult but if this defense was overcome, the halluci- 
nations increased in frequency and part-components appeared. This led to a 
working-through of the original trauma under the protection of identification 
with the helpful, understanding analyst. 


piscussion: Dr. Bertram Lewin noted that the cases were a predominantly 
hypomanic group, demonstrated here for the first time in an appreciable series. 
The first reported case of blank hallucination (by Dr. C. F. Rycroft) proved, on 
inquiry, to have demonstrated a ‘hypomanic defense’. Several of Lewin’s own 
cases showed a transient subsequent hypomania. Dr. Isakower and he described 
phenomena relating not only to falling asleep and sleep itself, but to other states 
as well. Dr. Isakower had specifically mentioned febrile states. He believed it was 
correct to label some of the described responses as denials and negations, but was 
inclined to include these under the more inclusive formulation of elaboration, 
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equivalent to the secondary elaboration of the dream. This would point up 
the similarity between the waking and the dream blanknesses. He noted that 
Dr. Stern correctly emphasized the predominance of severe conflict in the etiology 
of many blank symptoms; some of his own cases showed that the appearance of 
blissful blank dreams did not derive from a happy nursing period. The affect 
was variable; a conflict was present in which first the anxiety and stress, then the 
happy, denying state, gets the upper hand. 

Dr. Leo Spiegel thought the contradictory or opposite elements in the blank 
hallucinations were probably due not to denial but to the fundamental am- 
biguity of the oral ego, in which contradictory elements lie side by side. In two 
of his own cases (conversion hysteria and compulsion neurosis) he found the 
hypnagogic hallucinations to be regressive oral defenses rather than direct ex- 
pressions of oral-level functioning. He thought, however, Dr. Stern's material 
demonstrated that the phenomena occur most frequently in truly oral characters. 

Dr. William Niederland questioned whether blank hallucinations always origi- 
nated in the oral period, and whether, therefore, they could be considered a 
clinical entity. He cited two cases in which meaningful linking of hypnagogic 
phenomena with early traumas led to good therapeutic results, but in which later 
traumas also had to be taken into account. In his experience, 'experimentation' 
related not only to mastery of early traumas but to recapture of early pleasures, 

Dr. Jan Frank thought the assumption of early experiences as an explanation 
for the blank hallucinations resembled the adultomorphic projections of Melanie 
Klein, The patients seemed to him to be hysterics who produced pseudo hallucina- 
tions in order to please the analyst and elude solutions of their conflicts. 

In conclusion, Dr. Stern stated: 1. The problem of how to differentiate be- 
tween sleep and wakefulness remains. While Dr. Lewin pointed out the recogni- 
tion of blank hallucinations outside of sleep, Dr. Spiegel saw them as hypnagogic 
phenomena. The author believes many of them to be waking phenomena. How- 
ever, one of his Patients, drifting in visual imagery, was clearly in a kind of sleep. 
Bere at athens the patient on the couch to be in a state of sleep, 
korean e c quality of the analytic situation is that of a wakeful ego 

«grates the primary process. 2. Seeing the contradictions in the hallucina- 
Sone b merely manifestations of the primary process ego and, therefore, as sim- 
p wih fulfilments, seems to neglect the conflict and ignore the underlying 
traumatic oral deprivation, 3. The impact of excessive oral deprivation is stressed 
by almost all observers who have studied these phenomena closely. There is firm 
T evidence that the oral trauma is no mere adultomorphic projection. 
e adeps in his opinion, are not direct translations of early oral 
iba wis Z are telescoped expressions of many secondary revisions along 
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MEETING OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


February 15, 1960. THE FACE-BREAST EQUATION. Renato Almansi, M.D. 

The intent of this paper is to develop Spitz's concept that from a perceptual 
standpoint the Isakower phenomenon and Lewin's dream screen do not represent 
the breast but rather the visually perceived human face. This is consistent with 
Spitz's observation that the infant's gaze is constantly fixed on the mother's face. 
The first recognition is of the gestalt of the human face—later comes the identi- 
fication of the mother's face. Dr. Almansi presents materíal demonstrating the 
fusion of the face and breast. This is related to early perceptual experience and 
early phases of ego development; the breast may screen the earlier perceptual 
gestalt of the face. Three cases were presented to bear out this hypothesis. 
Evidence for the breast-face equation was also found in literary, philosophical, 
and archeological references. 

'The face-breast identification is based on the eyes rather than on any other 
facial feature. There is a strong correlation between the nipples and the eyes. 
Almansi feels that his clinical and other material bears out Spitz’s hypothesis 
that in deep regression the percept of the face may re-emerge from its conden- 
sation with the breast image which acts as the screen for the face. In the breast- 
face condensation it is the percept of the face which is the most repressed and 
strongly cathected. 

The genetic background of the condensation is placed at about three months. 
When the child is deprived of the nipples, his eyes deviate from the mother’s 
face in the general direction of the breasts, leading to a superimposition of the 
two percepts which then become fused. Spitz feels it is at this time that the 
aggressive drive comes to the fore as a consequence of the repeated frustration 
experienced at the breast. In all four cases the phenomena were bound to large 
amounts of oral aggression. All the cases were strongly scoptophilic, and the 
scoptophilia was linked with early visual sensitization due to feelings of oral 
deprivation and object loss. 


piscussion: Dr, Mark Kanzer pointed out that an equation of body parts with 
each other facilitated a genital displacement in these cases and what was seen 
was a manifestation of castration anxiety. He cautioned that an overemphasis of 
the precedipal material should not be at the expense of delineating the cedipal 
features. He felt that it was not the breast that was repressed but the phallus. 
Dr. Kanzer noted that the repression of the phallus is similar to that seen in cases 
of fetishism. Dr. William Niederland agreed with Dr. Almansi’s finding and 
contributed a similar case of his own. He suggested, however, that it was more 
a case of a face-breast fusion than equation. He also contributed further cor- 
roborative material from archeology and literature. Dr. Gustav Bychowski 
noted that in early schizophrenia he has observed a face drawn into the torso. 
Such disparate condensations are suggestive of a thought disorder and based 
on an early fusion of two percepts. Dr. Warner Muensterberger noted a similarity 
between the case material and Australian cave drawings in which the female 
figures represent a phallus and in which the eyes are painted in but the mouth 
is missing, The mouth is missing in the art of many cultures, with the eye taking 
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on an oral character. Dr. Nathaniel Ross made reference to an African myth of 
a giant mother to whose innumerable breasts vast numbers of infants cling—her 
eyes are fixed on each one and she is thus firmly attached to them. Dr. Ludwig 
Eidelberg felt that the material in Dr. Almansi's case should also be examined 
for the latent content. Was the breast-face equation a break-through or a defense? 
Dr. Eidelberg felt that breast envy precedes penis envy. 

In answer to Dr. Kanzer, Dr. Almansi stated that his material was not just a 
variant of castration anxiety because the material dealt only with the breast. 
He also felt that the therapeutic results justified his dynamic formulations. He 
agreed with Dr, Kanzer that the breast could conceal the penis, but in the cases 
discussed it was the breast that was more strongly repressed, not the penis. 
However, he agreed that this did not obviate castration conflict. He asserted that 
a major goal of the paper was to show that archaic memory traces can be clini- 
cally recovered, as with the Isakower phenomenon. He agreed with Dr. Nieder- 
land that breast-face fusion would be more correct than breast-face equation. In 
answer to Dr. Bychowski, he did not feel that any of his patients were overt or 
latent schizophrenics. He agreed with Dr, Muensterberger that what was being 
dealt with were perceptual phenomena that became telescoped. In conclusion, 
Dr. Almansi concurred with all of Dr. Eidelberg's points. 


JOSEPH T. COLTRERA 


Dr. Francis Pasche, President of the Société Psychanalytique de Paris, has in- 
formed us that his Colleague, DR. MAURICE BOUVET, a member of the Société, died 


on May 5, 1960. Dr. Bouvet was a regular contributor to the Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, " 


———E 


December 10 and 11, 1960, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City. The subject of 
the first day's meeting is The Role of Values in the Psychoanalytic Process; 
papers will be presented by Drs. John R. Reid, A. H. Maslow, Janet MacKenzie 


1960-1961, are: Frances S, Arkin, M.D., President; Roy R. Grink ident- 
à b Li = 4 er, M.D., President: 
Elect; John L. Schimel, M.D., Treasurer, and pong H. Merin, M.D., Secretary. 


————E 


The AMERICAN GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION will hold its Annual Institute 


zn Conference on January 25-28, 1961, at the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
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The DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY Of the UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL is organizing an 
international symposium on The Extrapyramidal System and Neuroleptics, to be 
held on November 17, 18 and 19, 1960 at the University. The symposium will 
permit an exchange of ideas among researchers interested in this subject from 
the point of view of anatomy, physiology, neurosurgery, and psychiatry. Partici- 
pation will be by invitation only. For information, address Dr. Jean-Marc Borde- 
leau, Department of Psychiatry, University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada. 


The Hanns Sachs Fund of Boston has granted two thousand dollars to the 
ASSOCIATION FOR PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS for psychoanalytic research 
on juvenile murderers. 
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SUITABILITY FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS:: 
A REVIEW OF ONE HUNDRED Vut 
SUPERVISED ANALYTIC CASES. , *: 


BY PETER H. KNAPP, M.D., SIDNEY LEVIN, M.D., ROBERT H.'MC- ' 
CARTER, M.D. HENRY WERMER, MD., and ELIZABETH ZETZEL, ' 


» M , 
Criteria concerning suitability of patients for psychoanalytic 
treatment have emerged gradually and somewhat unevenly dur- 
ing the evolution of psychoanalysis itself, Freud (6) in his early 
paper, On Psychotherapy, specified two contraindications: 
major personality disturbances of psychotic degree, and age 
beyond a limit which he placed at fifty. Furthermore, he urged 
against attempting the long psychoanalytic procedure when 
'speedy removal of a dangerous symptom is required’, and rec- 
ommended assessment of the whole personality, "warning against 
those who undergo treatment 'only because they are forced into 
it by the authority of relatives’. In his subsequent technical 
writings, particularly Further Recommendations in the Tech- 
nique of Psychoanalysis (7), he amplified these considerations, 
pointing out that the narcissistic neuroses lent themselves 
poorly to psychoanalysis and that an unfavorable situation in 
life may be a powerful deterrent to the procedure. This group 
of contraindications was subsequently enlarged by Fenichel (5). 
To Freud’s list he added mental deficiency, severe speech im- 
pairment, evidence of pronounced secondary gain from,illness, _ 
- and particular factors that may militate against work with any 
given analys He mentioned ‘lack of a reasonable and coópera- 
tive ego’. He listed cases—in an attempt similar to Glover's (8) 
—according to prognosis. At the top of the list, as most favor- 
able, was hysteria, followed in order by compulsion neurosis; 


pregenital conversion states, neurotic depression, character dis- 
s Y 
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turbance, perversions, addictions, impulse neuroses, and finally 
. as most inaccessible—psychoses., ` DER 
‘More recently attention has been devoted to other factors, 
especially those concerned with ego function and those that can 
serve as positive indications for suitability. At. a recent* panel 
discussion’ Karush (zo) attempted a comprehensive listing of - 


horn (75) Clarified some of the clinical charácteristics encoun- 
, tered in Patients, that render them accessible to analysis. Wald- 
horn mentioned. tolerancé’ of frustration; of the passive tole, 
and of anxiety; capacity; for insight; range of adaptability; | 
adequacy of reality testing; richness of object relationships; and 
positive motivation. Some of these characteristics have been 
elucidated by'other-aüthors, such as Zetzel (14) on tolerance of. 
frustration and arxiety, and Bandler (z)'on Health Oriented 
Psychotherapy. Other qualities,” as Waldhorn poi ts "opti; re- 
main important but not clearly defined. Glover (8) also. remarks 
the lack of adequate scientific precision in the descriptions 
9E such attributes of the ego-as strength, constriction, and im- 
» maturity. Such comprehensive variables are best assessed at 
present by careful clinical examination. E 
„+ As to the advisability of conducting such an examination’) 
; before the start of analysis, there is also some dispute. Freud 
( 6),advises against the eliciting of an extended anamnesis, point- 
ing out that it leads to the danger that transference reactions . 
may be ‘preformed’ early, rather than develop gradually within 
the psychoanalytic situation? Many other workers believe that a 
thorough anamnestic study may have advantages that outweigh 
this liability. 

Thus both the criteria for suitability for luna and 
the best way of establishing these remain important questions. 
They arose in the Boston Psychoanalytic Institute in connec- 
tion with selection of'patients for supervised analysis. A method 
of selection was adopted and a group of screening analysts was 
established in 1954 in order to provide the best cases for candi- 
dates beginning their analytic work. Three years later, some of f 
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us undertook a preliminary study of the selective criteria, the 
way in which they were being applied, and the degree. of result- 
ing success. We' believed that study of the principles guiding j 
selection of patients most eligible for treatment by supervised 
analysis might have wider relevance; it should throw light on 
the general problem of suitability for psychoanalysis as well as. . 
on the problems ; of planning research into the € eA 5 
process. 


SOURCE*OF DATA AND METHOD OF: STUDY 


s Our selection of patients for supervised analysis was-governed * 

: by certain preliminary criteria. The easiest of these to arrive at 
were negative. For example, it appeared desirable to exclude 
patients who were over thirty-five years of age, those with seri- 
ous psychosomatic, delinquént, or psychotic trends, and those 
involved in markedly adverse life situations. We hoped to find 
patients with ‘classical’ symptomatic neuroses. The assessment 
of other assets such as ‘ego strength’ or ‘motivation’ was recog- 
nized as important but was left to the interviewer's, intuitive 
, : clinical judgment. 

A group of interviewing analysts screened Ss patients, who 
were referred to them only by members of the psychoanalytic 
society. A member of the interviewing team in charge of screen- 
ing then talked with the applicant once or several times and 
wrote a final report advising acceptance or rejection. Before 
final acceptance, the applicant was seen by another consultant, 
usually the prospective supervising analyst. These examiners' 
reports were called the patient's intake file. 

A smalléf.group of patients was selected at random from 
among those who had been treated for a year by supervised 
analysis. The analyst of each of these patients was asked to re- 
X ply, after consultation with his, supervising analyst, to spe- 
T cific questions which were asked about the diagnosis, the pre- 
_ dominant symptoms, the character of behavior in the analytic 
situation, and the emergence of untoward features during the 
early phases of analysis. The analysts were also asked whether 
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or not a definite transference neurosis had developed and, fi- 
nally, whether the patient was proving suitable for psychoanaly- 
sis. The questionnaires were usually supplemented by an inter- 
view between the analyst and a member of the research group. 
(A. follow-up study three years after beginning of analysis is 
also planned.) 

"The research group used these data in several ways. The in- 
take files of 100 cases (chosen from among those patients 
screened early in our study) were scrutinized to determine cer- 
tain characteristics of the group of patients, and to ascertain 
the actual operations used in accepting or rejecting the pa- 
tients. The questionnaires concerning patients in treatment 
for a year were used for two purposes: 1. A broad, general ex- 
periment of ‘blind’ evaluation of 30 cases was carried out by the 
whole research group to see whether, on clinical grounds, we 
were able to determine which patients had fared relatively bet- 
ter, and which worse, in psychoanalysis. This was in no way a 
study of the absolute success of psychoanalytic treatment; it was 
merely a study of the relative success of this group of patients, 
which would show the extent of our success in selection. 2. An 
effort to determine what specific factors had contributed to suc- 
cess or failure. For this purpose 25, of the cases were examined 
ina systematic review. This examination was supplemented by 
the clinical experience of the supervising analysts in our re- 
search group. 


A STUDY OF THE SCREENING PROCESS 


Of 100 consecutive applicants for analysis at this institute 49 
were men and 52 women, ranging in age from twenty to forty- 
one years, with a mean of twenty-seven years. Female appli- 
cants were, on the whole, slightly younger than male. Only 
32 of the hundred were married, a strikingly low figure since 
the federal census shows that 77 out of 100 of the general popu- 
lation of persons in this age range are married. The group’s 
level of education was remarkably high; 64 had had postgradu- 
ate education. Furthermore, there was a large number from 
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professional and academic fields (72%). Although we attempted 
to discourage referrals of persons engaged in work related to 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis, approximately half of the cases 
referred were in such work; for example, social work, psychol- 
ogy, social science, medicine, teaching, and nursing. We also 
discouraged referral of patients who had previously been in 
therapy, yet 64 patients had received such therapy, mostly less 
than a year of once-a-week sessions. 

The four most frequent presenting complaints were: 1, ‘feel- 
ing depressed’ (53 cases); 2, ‘difficulty in relationships’ (52 cases); 
3, ‘excessive fear, anxiety, or tension’ (32 cases); and 4, ‘work 
difficulty’ (27 cases). Of the large number who complained of 
‘feeling depressed’, very few showed severe depressive reactions. 
This complaint was significantly more frequent in women, oc- 
curring in 36 of the 52 women and in only 17 of the 48 men. 
This may depend on a culturally determined reluctance of 
males to admit such feelings, either to themselves or others, 
because they are considered a sign of weakness or deficient mas- 
culinity. 

The presenting complaint of ‘difficulty in establishing a re- 
lationship with members of the opposite sex’ was also signifi- 
cantly more frequent in females,—in 23 of the 38 unmarried 
women but only in 10 of the 3o unmarried men. Many of these 
female patients complained of difficulty in developing a close 
relationship with a man or of a series of complicated relation- 
ships, none of which matured to the point of marriage; they 
feared ‘winding up as an old maid’. 

The presenting complaint of ‘work difficulty’ was significantly 
more frequent in male patients, in 20 of the 48 males but in 
only 7 of the 52 females, possibly showing that men in our cul- 
ture regard working successfully more important than do 
women. ; 

The intake files showed that for the first year interviewers 
accepted approximately one-third of all applicants. The first 
hundred intake files were studied carefully, and as a source of 
raw data they varied considerably. The outline prescribed as a 
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general guide was followed only irregularly. The length of the 
report of the intake interview seemed to be influenced by vari- 
ous considerations, such as the customary approach of the par- 
ticular intake interviewer, the clarity of the case, and the thor- 
oughness and experience of the referring analyst. 

The broad criteria formulated when the project was started 
were adhered to in a general way. For the cases rejected, the 
reasons were stated in fairly definite clinical terms such as 
‘schizoid’, ‘borderline’, ‘psychotic’, ‘long course of previous 
treatment’, ‘thinking or memory difficulty’, ‘severe blocking’, or 
high levels of anxiety or tension. Such characterization resulted 
in some overlapping of terms. The same terms appeared in the 
files of accepted patients, but less frequently. For reasons not 
always clear, a small proportion (less than 10%) was accepted 
despite the presence of severe symptoms, such as perversion, 
well-established psychosomatic illness, and marked mood dis- 
order. 

The criteria that led to acceptance were less explicitly stated. 
They varied widely from interviewer to interviewer, although 
certain terms appeared to be general favorites, ‘Warmth’ was 
the one most widely used; ‘relates well’ followed closely. A 
group of adjectives—‘frank’, ‘honest’, ‘sincere’—were next in fre- 
quency. Last among favorable designations came ‘capacity for 
insight’. The preference certain analysts showed for one or 
more of these terms was striking, One interviewer used ‘warmth’ 
5 of the 19 times it appeared; no one else used it more than 
twice. Another analyst was particularly fond of ‘relates well’ 
(used 7 times) and ‘honest’ or ‘sincere’ (6 times). On the whole 
such favorable terms were used at least three times oftener in ac- 
cepted cases than in those rejected. 

The comments were of two kinds: those that referred to gen- 
erally recognized ‘objective’ types of social or diagnostic in- 
formation in the applicant's personality or history, and those 
that depended more upon the interviewer's ‘subjective’ esti- 
mate of the applicant’s emotional processes as revealed in the 
interview situation. The more ‘subjective’ terms were less fre- 
quent, being used 70 times compared to 130 uses of more ob- 
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jective terms. Some interviewers may have been reluctant to 
admit as the basis of their conclusions their intuitive grasp of 
the relationship between themselves and the applicants, and 
may have been impelled to justify their conclusions on 'objec- 
tive' grounds. 

The most impressive aspect of this review of the screening pro- 
cedure is its confirmation of the authors, cited in the first part 
of this paper, who have said that our psychiatric vocabulary is 
not only smaller but less accurate when designating health than 
when designating illness. 

Our study showed that despite all care, the accepted cases 
varied markedly in suitability, some approaching our theoreti- 
cal ideal, while others were far from it. Nevertheless, the super- 
visors of the institute agreed that on the whole better cases were 
furnished by our selection procedure than had been provided 
before. 


SUBSEQUENT PROCEDURES 


As a next step in our study we focused attention on 30 cases, 
with the following questions in mind. First, to what extent did 
our follow-up show us to be in agreement concerning suita- 
bility when such suitability was judged by the intake interview 
alone; that is to say, how good were our intake impressions, 
uncontaminated by knowledge of subsequent results? Second, 
we wished to make a retrospective assessment of this group of 
patients in the light of their later analyses. 

'To avoid the danger of post hoc reasoning, of looking back 
and finding pseudo explanations for successes and failures, we 
decided upon a procedure of ‘blind’ evaluation. We had two 
sources of data, the intake files and the follow-up question- 
naires, coded by a secretary. Then acting as a group of five 
judges, we evaluated them, not knowing who any given patient 
was or which intake file went with which follow-up question- 
naire. Three cases had to be excluded because our information 
Was too fragmentary to be useful. The group for this experi- 
ment was thus reduced to 27 cases. 

In general the judges had not participated in the collection 
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of data. However, there were exceptions: two judges had origi- 
nally been among the group of interviewing analysts, but sev- 
eral years before the start of this experiment. One was a train- 
ing analyst who had supervised the analysis of several of the 
cases. Thus occasionally one or another judge would recognize 
an isolated case in spite of the removal of identifying data. 

Otherwise the judges formed an independent team, whose 
task it was to review the follow-up questionnaires coded with 
one set of numerals and the initial interviews coded with an- 
other set. They were to rate the unidentified initial interviews 
according to suitability for psychoanalysis; later they were to 
rate the unidentified follow-up questionnaires according to how 
suitable each case had in reality and to date proved to be. For 
both series a nine-point scale was used, from A- (‘maximally 
suitable’) to C— (‘largely unsuitable’). The criteria were im- 
pressionistic, based on the implicit psychoanalytic assumptions 
already stated. Some preliminary attempts were made by three 
judges separately to define more explicit, precise criteria, but a 
systematic effort to do so was left for the future. 

Two questions arose: 1. How well did the judges agree with 
each other in both sets of ratings; in other words, what was the 
reliability of their judgments? 2. How did their assessment of 
suitability before and after a year of analysis agree; with what 
validity did they ‘predict’ from initial interview to outcome as 
indicated by the follow-up questionnaire? 

The results of the follow-up ratings of each judge correlated 
well with the composite follow-up ratings of the other four 
Judges, as seen in Table I, column 1, The degree of agreement 
obtained here was extraordinarily high. The probability that 
any of the strongly positive correlation coefficients could have 
been reached by chance alone is less than one in a thousand. 
This finding suggested that the composite rating of each fol- 
low-up questionnaire could serve as a reliable criterion of the 
Outcome, with which the other ratings could be compared 
Column 2 shows the initial rating of each judge correlated with 
the composite initial ratings of the other four judges. Here 
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there is less agreement. All the correlations are positive. In 
terms of chance expectation, one is highly significant (p—.001); 
one is significant (p—.05); another is at the borderline level 
of significance (p=.10_.05) ; the other two are not significant. 
Column 3 shows the correlation of each judge's initial ratings 
with his own follow-up ratings. Here there is even wider varia- 
tion. Again all correlations are positive. Two are highly sig- 
nificant (p—.o1). It is interesting that these are the ratings of 
the two training analysts among the judges. T'wo are significant 
(p—.o5). One is not significant. A few attempts at using ex- 
plicitly stated criteria, as against impressionistic judgments, did 
not significantly alter the pattern of judging. Column 4 shows 
the correlation of the initial rating of each judge with the com- 
posite follow-up ratings of the other four judges. Since all the 
follow-up ratings are so close together, the pattern is virtually 


TABLE I 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN RATINGS OF JUDGES 


‘Initial’ with 
‘Follow-up’ ‘Initial’ ‘Initial’ with ‘Composite 
Ratings Ratings ‘Own Follow-up" 
of each judge | of each judge | Each judge’s 


correlated with | correlated initial ratings 
composite with com- correlated with 


ratings of posite of his own follow- 
other four other four ups 


` 


'r' = Pearson product moment correlation coefficient. All ‘r’s were positive. 
p values: = .10-05 —** =.01 
——* = 05 —** = 001 
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the same as that of column 3. The same two judges have highly 
significant correlations, the same two have significant correla- 
tions, and the last judge a correlation which is not significant. 

A different way of analyzing the same pattern is shown in 
Table II. This compares the composite or average initial ratings 
of all judges with their composite or average follow-up ratings 
of the questionnaires. It shows that the ratings of the judges 
appear to be more cautious when applied to initial than to fol- 
low-up material; that is, in the former case more concentrated ! 
in the middle areas of the nine-point scale. The most striking 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF FIRST & SECOND RATINGS 
(5 JUDGES) 
Correlation ( Pearson) 
2.73 (p.001) ™ 
9 . 
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finding is the overall correlation coefficient, r—.73. Again this 
is highly significant from a statistical point of view at the 
p—.ooi (or one chance in one thousand) level of confidence. 

A word is appropriate here both about our methods and 
these findings. Two main methods were used. The first was 
utilization of a team of observers. For this it was necessary to 
eliminate individual differences and the marked discrepancies 
of interpretation which occurred even in our relatively homo- 
geneous team. The second general tool was ‘blind’ prediction. 
Its application was imperfect, since the predictions were made 
from one set of coded ratings to another and came after the 
follow-up facts had emerged. Three judges had participated in 
some of the collection of data. Moreover, the other two judges 
may have had some knowledge of the subsequent course of some 
patients. Thus, despite coding precautions and the succinctness 
of the follow-up questionnaires, it was still possible for predic- 
tive judgments to be contaminated by knowledge of the fol- 
low-up facts. Our conscious experience suggested that the effects 
of bias were negligible. Each judge at some time thought he 
recognized a case and tried to prevent the recognition from in- 
fluencing his judgment, only to discover that it was a quite dif- 
ferent case after all. In a more definitive study, however, the 
possibility of such distortion should be removed entirely. 

To turn to the findings, the high correlations on ratings of 
the follow-up questionnaires simply mean that many observers, 
not only judges but therapists and supervisors as well, could 
agree in describing the general behavior of patients after more 
than a year of psychoanalysis. In other words, once the psycho- 
analytic record was written, a suitable case could be recognized. 

Can we identify such a suitable case before psychoanalysis? 
Obviously this is more difficult, and the judges' answers were 
not as reliable. Yet their agreement was encouraging, particu- 
larly in view of the variable quality of the records, written by 
many different persons, that constituted the data on which pre- 
diction was based. When their predictive judgments were com- 
bined, the agreement actually increased. As individuals, they 
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were not all picking the same cases, and none was predicting 
correctly in all cases, but as a team they were able to predict 
with significant success. This fact suggests that experienced 
clinicians are able to assess suitability in advance. This ability, 
it should be noted, went beyond the mere detection of gross 
and palpable contraindications to treatment by psychoanalysis, 
such as incipient psychosis. Extreme cases had already been 
eliminated by our selective process, and this part of the study 
was focused on degrees of suitability within a population al- 
ready somewhat uniform. To sort out such cases, so different 
themselves and treated by such a variety of therapists, requires 
considerable clinical acumen. 

As to the factors on which predictions were actually based, 
we have less information. The general explicit criteria of the 
study were relative youthfulness and absence of severe neurotic 
disorder. Implicitly, other less sharply defined elements were 
sought: evidence of psychosexual maturity, of ability to form 
object relationships, and of a wish for self-understanding and 
growth. The few efforts to set down precisely and explicitly 
such positive prognostic criteria did not seem to improve our 
judgments materially. Apparently, we intuitively use criteria 
that we cannot clearly define. 

i In a clinical follow-up study, the cases accepted for super- 
vised analysis were studied in reference to sex, education, age, 
certain symptomatic and diagnostic features, and certain as- 
pects of the psychoanalytic relationship. Sex and education 
showed no relation whatsoever to follow-up results. There was 
a barely significant correlation between age and suitability 
(r=.47; P=.05); the older the patient, the more suitable he was 
judged to be. This was the opposite of our expectations, for 
youthfulness had been favored in selection. The slightly older 
patients in this essentially young group may have had assets 
that outweighed in the mind of the original interviewer their 
comparative seniority. Or as individuals their possibly greater 
maturity may have insured their greater stake in getting more 
from analysis, that is, a more powerful original motivation. In 
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any event, the fact shows that we need to reconsider, as Waelder 
(12) suggests, the idea that analyzability decreases with age. 

The rest of this report of preliminary follow-up results is in- 
tended to throw light on the selective process and on research 
problems raised by this type of study. Any final conclusions 
about the actual psychoanalytic outcome would require a much 
longer time and careful study of the kind suggested by Pfeffer 
(zr) and Deutsch (5). 

Our composite follow-up ratings on 25 cases were arranged 
in order from the ‘most’ to the ‘least’ suitable. In the top 9 cases, 
the ones considered ‘most’ suitable by the research committee, 
the follow-up diagnoses centered around the term hysteria in the 
majority, and the term obsessive compulsive in the minority. 
In the next 8 cases, the ‘moderately’ suitable, this was reversed 
and the diagnoses centered around the term obsessive compul- 
sive in the majority and around hysteria in the minority. In 
the next and last 8 cases, the ‘least’ suitable ones, the diagnoses 
referred to more severe disturbances, briefly described in the 
follow-up questionnaire as follows: borderline features with 
pseudologia fantastica; borderline features; alcoholism with 
mild barbiturate addiction; perversion, homosexuality; incestu- 
ous attachment to a sibling; marked depression, supersensitiv- 
ity, frustration in the transference; marked depression. 

It is worth noting that the cases considered ‘least’ suitable by 
the research judges also included the only 4 cases in which se- 
vere blocking was present as a manifestation during analysis. It 
is also of importance that 4 of the 6 disturbed patients had pre- 
senting symptoms suggestive of hysteria at the time of intake. 
In at least one instance the overt incestuous attachment had 
been deliberately concealed by the patient. 

Other diagnostic points in this group of 27 patients are of in- 
terest. Nine had obsessional characters and 13 patients, in spite 
of varying symptomatology, could be described as having hys- 
terical characters. Regardless of whether or not they were the 
analyst’s first or second supervised case, the obsessional patients 
improved significantly more than the rest of the group (at less 
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than a 2% level of confidence). Only one was rated as relatively 
unsuccessful, but few were placed among the higher ratings. 
Moreover, only two follow-up reports of these obsessionals gave 
positive evidence of the development of a transference neurosis, 
Among the 13 hysterical characters the outcome showed far 
wider variation. Here the development of an overt transference 
neurosis was the rule rather than the exception, and the courses 
of their analyses seemed to depend much more on the experi- 
ence of the therapist. The therapy was appreciably more suc- 
cessful when they were assigned as second rather than first super- 
vised cases. 

Another set of findings raises other problems. It is traditional 
in analytic training to regard hysterics as the ideal patients for 
first control cases. The finding in this connection, that 4 of 6 
severe character disorders in our group were originally accepted 
because of their hysterical symptoms, suggests caution. The 
question must also be raised as to how sensitive such patients 
are to certain technical errors to which the beginning analyst 
is prone. In this connection it may be helpful to make a dis- 
tinction, as has been done elsewhere by Zetzel (74), between 
the analytic situation and the analytic process. Hysterical pa- 
tients are, as a rule, readily capable of the regressive primary 
process thinking characteristic of the analytic process. Fre- 
quently, however, difficulties arise in establishment of the ther- 
apeutic alliance of a good analytic situation. Overt hysterical 
symptomatology causes great difficulty when it is combined with 
serious Character disorder. Once a good analytic situation is 
achieved, hysterics remain potentially the best subjects for clas- 
sical analytic procedure. Unless it is achieved, however, fruit- 
less regression, accompanied by intensification of the most 
primitive features of a hysterical character structure, remains 
a definite risk. Our follow-up reports so far tend to indicate that 
hysterical patients, particularly in analysis as first supervised pa- 
tients, are, to put it simply, very good or very bad patients. 
Obsessional patients, on the other hand, though the ultimate 
outcome may be uncertain, prove in this small sample to be 
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more reliable partners in an early analytic situation. As such 
they may provide more satisfactory subjects for supervisory 
teaching. 

'These impressions from our venture were strengthened by 
an independent personal review of patients from the total 
group of pool cases whose analyses were supervised by one of 
us (E. z.). The cases, 24 in number, were rated informally with 
regard to the characteristics that a priori should have rendered 
them suitable for analysis. In most instances they lived up to 
these expectations. Eight cases, however, differed appreciably in 
analytic result from the expectation produced by the rough eval- 
uation of the patients’ analytic potentialities. Two results were 
better than expected, and 6 worse. Five of the latter 6 could be 
regarded as predominantly hysterical in character structure, but 
the 2 patients who had done unusually well were also hysterical. 
It happened that they were first supervised cases, but both had 
been in analysis for more than three years at the time of evalua- 
tion. An earlier follow-up would have been considerably less 
favorable. It also was true that they had both been in analysis 
with exceptionally able student analysts. 

These considerations lead to a final aspect of this work, the 
importance of which was obvious throughout our study. We 
refer to the role of the various student analysts. In our care- 
fully studied series there was a strong trend toward a higher 
proportion of poor results in first than in subsequent cases. In- 
terpretation of this finding is not easy. It happens that the five 
most difficult cases in the whole group, by unanimous judgment 
of the ‘blind’ judges, were all in analysis as first supervised cases. 
To a certain extent this may have occurred because our popula- 
tion contained a significantly larger group of highly disturbed 
patients referred to beginners rather than to more advanced 
candidates. Nevertheless, the finding points out difficulties 
which arise when we try to evaluate the patient as distinct from 
the analyst and the training situation. 

Student analysts have various educational needs and capabili- 
ties. These factors raise problems of both a pragmatic and a 
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more basically scientific nature. Pragmatically, when we speak 
of a suitable case, the question is: suitable for what? How do 
the requirements for supervised psychoanalysis parallel those 
for psychoanalysis in general? In many ways these requirements 
are parallel, but at times they are not. Not only may a theoreti- 
cally ‘analyzable’ patient slip into a bad relationship with a 
student, which becomes sooner or later almost irretrievable, 
but also a suitable learning experience may be possible with a 
patient not completely analyzable in the formal sense—one who 
brings rich and interesting material to illustrate important 
psychoanalytic principles. We observed several such cases: for 
example, the patient referred to above who suffered from al- 
coholism and barbiturate addiction. 

From the scientific point of view, the extension of this work 
faces us with further questions: How far should a poor fol- 
low-up result be regarded as conclusive evidence of the pa 
tient's unsuitability, and to what extent may it be due to the 
student's lack of experience? Is it possible at all to make ac 
curate predictions, based upon knowledge of the patient, in a 
procedure Which depends on continuous dynamic interaction 
in a close relationship? This study, which did not attempt any 
formal assessment. of the student analysts, was guided by the 
hope that some of their differences would be distributed in a 
random fashion. The degree of predictive success we did attain 
Suggests that to some extent this hope was realized. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 
The chief value of a preliminary study such as this lies in the 
future research toward which it points. Questions calling for 
further study were raised by all aspects of the work. , 

The social and class status of patients who applied to us is 
of Interest. It appears that we may as well resign ourselves to the 
inevitable and search for good analysands among intellectuals 
and professional workers in allied fields who have had previous 
psychotherapy, and not view these applicants with the disfavor 
we have hitherto shown. However, the reason for the abun- 
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dance of this sort of patient is difficult to state. Hollingshead and 
Redlich (9) point out that psychoanalysis appears still to be for 
the upper groups in our society. In our venture, purely eco- 
nomic factors were not responsible. We were seeking actively 
for interesting patients who we hoped would be unsophisti- 
cated, and ability to pay was not a criterion. 

The study of initial interviews clearly indicates the need for 
more careful definition of healthy forces within the personality. 
The fact that several of our research group studied cases in- 
formally from different points of view and reached similar pro- 
visional conclusions about the importance of motivation, frus- 
tration tolerance, and capacity for object relation suggests that 
methods of assessing these attributes at the time of the initial 
interview are an important and feasible goal for future research. 

We believe that this study demonstrates also the necessity 
and feasibility of carefully formulating initial findings and 
making explicit predictions. One might thus go beyond mere 
assertion of propositions on clinical grounds toward the formu- 
lation and testing of well-defined hypotheses. The observer is 
forced to sharpen his thought and is protected against many 
of the pitfalls of post hoc reasoning. A number of recent au- 
thors have commented on this advantage of prediction (2, 4). 
Although our predictive technique allows ample room for 
greater rigor, we have confirmed its value and its applicability 
to this population. 

Our more purely clinical and restrospective observations also 
suggest avenues for future study. Two tentative observations 
need confirmation: that hysterical character structure permits 
more ready participation in the analytic process and that an 
obsessive personality favors more ready coóperation in the ana- 
lytic situation. These observations have important implications 
for planning a supervisory program and for theoretical under- 
standing. Many other problems relating to the interplay be- 
tween differing patients and physicians lend themselves to study 
in this group of analysands and analysts. 

In the widest sense our study has implications for much re- 
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search into the psychoanalytic process and its outcome. It illus- 
trates the need not only to formulate variables carefully but 
also to combine this approach with sensitive and flexible clini- 
cal procedure. 'T'he use of prediction, for example, should prove 
of paramount value, not only in those cases in which prediction 
was successful but, as Benjamin (2) has pointed out, in those in 
which it failed, where all circumstances seemed favorable or un- 
favorable and yet the course turned out otherwise. 

Certainly our work suggests the impossibility of treating pa- 
tients as an aggregate of unrelated and separate qualities, and 
the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of carrying out most 
studies of this kind by evaluation of patients alone. The at- 
tributes and experience of the analyst, the establishment of the 
analytic situation, and finally the development and resolution 
of the transference neurosis must all be taken into considera- 
tion, 

SUMMARY 

Patients referred for supervised psychoanalysis were studied to 
define the criteria that determine their suitability as analytic 
cases. Most of the patients came from intellectual, psychologi- 
cally sophisticated segments of the population despite attempts 
to find them elsewhere. Grossly disturbed individuals were ex- 
cluded. Other selective criteria were clinical and impression- 
istic. They show the further need to define positive criteria 
of health, particularly those that are manifest in interviews. 

Nevertheless from reports of early interviews rated ‘blindly’ 
on comprehensive clinical grounds it was possible for a group 
of judges to select with fair success those cases who later did 
well, as determined after a minimum of a year of analysis. 

The same study indicates that, in contrast to obsessionals, 
hysterical subjects had done either very well or very badly dur- 
ing the early phases of analysis. The study shows the need for 
careful evaluation of both patient and therapist, and suggests 
the feasibility of further predictive efforts aimed both at precise 
definition of variables and at maintaining a flexible clinical ap- 
proach. 
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ASSESSMENT OF ANALYZABILITY: 
TECHNICAL AND THEORETICAL 
OBSERVATIONS 


BY HERBERT F. WALDHORN, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


The technical problems of assessing analyzability and the re- 
lated theoretical problems of establishing specific criteria of 
analyzability have commanded increasing attention in recent 
years. This problem has been sharpened by the difficulties en- 
countered by intake committees of the various treatment cen: 
ters and analytic clinics in dealing with the increased demand 
for therapy. Similar questions are involved in the task of as- 
signing suitable patients for supervised analysis, and many of 
these considerations also bear upon selection of candidates for 
analytic training. While there are many references in the litera- 
ture to the wide variety of clinical and theoretical phenomena 
believed to be relevant to these questions, no integrated discus- 
sion of these problems seems now available. 

In reviewing the literature on this subject, one is struck by 
the necessity for bearing in mind the historical evolution and 
maturation of psychoanalytic theory and technique. In the early 
years indications for analysis often ranged from what we still 
know to be sound to the bizarre and trivial. Within the theoret- 
ical framework of that time, a great deal that was considered 
proper analytic technique included such nonanalytic interven- 
tions as direct suggestion ind manipulation of transference. In- 

understanding of the full interplay between analyst 
and patient led to many misvaluations of clinical experience: 
and, accordingly, to many contributions to the literature, the 
signifiance and relevance of which are difficult to assess. 

Freud referred to the question of analyzability in a number 
of papers written between 1904 and 1924. Most were brief state- 
ments offered as clinical hints without much discussion of the 
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oretícal considerations. Behavior and personality were discussed 
in nontechnical and common-sense terms, and no sophisticated 
assessment of the significance or interrelation of these features 
was attempted. In the Encyclopedia article on psychoanalysis 
(15), for example, he limits himself essentially to the injunctions 
originally offered in the paper, On Psychotherapy (5), in which 
patients were considered to be analyzable if they were still young 
enough (under fifty) to retain sufficient psychic plasticity to be 
educable, if they were not of limited intelligence, if they were 
reliable and not of worthless or degenerate character, if their 
illness fell within the category of transference (not narcissistic) 
neuroses, and if they were not urgently requiring the removal 
of symptoms. 

More specific, clinically illustrated contributions were pre- 
sented during this period in the papers on technique, particu- 
larly in Further Recommendations on the Technique of Psy- 
choanalysis (77). Here Freud took up the special problems of in- 
itiating the therapy which begin with the selection of patients, 
He insisted that the only adequate type of preliminary exami- 
nation consisted of beginning the analysis provisionally, with 
the understanding that the first weck or two serve as a trial of 
analyzability and of patient-analyst suitability. He advised dis 
trust of all patients who try to put off beginning treatment, re- 
gardless of the rationalizations ; firm and explicit ar- 
rangements as to fee and time schedule must be made in frank 
fashion, lest repeated difficulties in these spheres be later ex- 
ploited to block the therapeutic He stated that previous 
treatment, elaborate discussions about analysis, or social contact 
between patient and analyst tend to interfere with suitable 
transference developments and thus hamper the chances of ther- 
apeutic success. He advised against analyzing friends or relatives 
unless no other choice is available, but seemed to be making 
reference only to the fact that the analyst is bound to lose a 
friend or damage a relationship in the process. Patients who 
wish to violate the fundamental rule by keepifig certain mat- 
ters secret and by conducting the analysis with reservations he 
considered to be manifesting some particularly prominent resist- 
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ance at the very outset of therapy. He mentioned that scopto- 
philic patients might be troubled by the analyst's position be- 
hind the couch, but did not specifically mention any other 
symptoms which might cause difficulty in the conduct of the 
analysis. He emphasized the importance of epinosic gain and 
of the ‘ineradicable horror of analysis’ felt by patients after a 
bad experience with ‘wild analysis’ as factors which often made 
analysis impossible. 

These clinical and theoretical observations were strikingly 
augmented by the appearance of the paper, Some Character 
Types Met With in Psychoanalytic Work (72), detailing the 
psychology of the exceptions, those wrecked by success, and the 
criminals from the sense of guilt. Freud indicated that his atten- 
tion was drawn to the problems described because of the promi- 
nent resistances to analysis derived from the character of these 
patients, influences which often nullified the analyst's best ef- 
forts at cure. This emphasis on the characterological determi- 
nants of a patient's behavior in analysis was something of a 
departure from the earlier preoccupation with the narrower con- 
cerns about resistance to the lifting of repression, and the neces- 
sity to fathom and undo the distorted content of symptom and 
thought. Although these technical points were made only in 
passing, attention was focused on those features of the patient's 
general behavior and ec characteristic responses to the 
vicissitudes of their life and environment which would intrude 
themselves inevitably in the patient’s analysis and affect the 
therapeutic course and It. A rich understanding of the 
genesis and evolution of these character types and of the deriva- 
tion of their traditional behavior from the basic conflicts in- 
volved presaged the awareness of the important structural de- 
terminants in every aspect of the patient’s response in analysis. 
_ Although other passing references to this topic are to be found 
in Freud’s writings beginning with 1915 (12, 13, 14, 16, 17) 
he returned to it specifically in Analysis Terminable and Inter- 
minable (78). It should be noted that the main purpose of his 
discussion was not oriented toward the ascertaining of analyza- 
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bility at the outset of a therapy, but focused on the factors which 
suggested limits as to how far various analyses might be expected 
to proceed. This paper clearly showed the imprint of the more 
advanced theoretical concepts he had elaborated about the dual 
instinct theory and the structural hypothesis. 

Freud maintained that the interrelationship between the 
strength of the instincts at any particular time, and the degree 
of modification of the ego, caused by the defensive operations, 
were factors determining the possibility of a favorable therapeu- 
tic outcome of the pathological conflicts in any patient. He 
spoke in this connection of the re-enforcements of instincts which 
occur at puberty and the menopause, and also those which are 
possible consequences of fresh traumata or frustrations. Internal 
economic shifts between the various psychic agencies also could, 
in some instances, produce temporary intensification of the in- 
stinctual forces. Another polarity which he cited as influencing 
change and resistance to change in psychic functioning was the 
adhesiveness of libido and cathectic fidelity as opposed to mo- 
bility of libidinal attachments. He referred to periods of psychic 
inertia and of varying capacities for change and development, 
ideas which related to temporal and maturational influences, 
as well as to the shifts in the balance of forces which arose out 
of changing life situations. 

In discussing the vicissitudes of aggression (specifically assign- 
ing responsibility to the effect of Sliperego demands), Freud 
gave emphasis to the obvious implications for therapy of the 
wish for illness and suffering dA from a sense of guilt and 
need for punishment. The related phenomena of masochism, 
negative therapeutic reaction, and passivity were also examined 
as they influenced the possibility of cure by analysis. He attrib- 
uted the frequent appearance of the strongest transference re- 
sistances in the course of analysis to the castration complex and 
the attendant penis envy in women and the rebellious overcom- 
pensatory struggle against passivity in the male. He cited the 
recurrent acute depressions among women with fixations to 
phallic levels of severe penis envy, and noted that they were 
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often accompanied by the unshakable conviction that no help 
could be expected from analysis. Reference was also made to the 
possibility that personal characteristics of the analyst might dis- 
advantageously mesh with the complications arising out of some 
of these variables and further limit the effectiveness of analysis. 

Excluding the brief and nonilluminating recapitulation of 
some old ideas in the posthumous Outline of Psychoanalysis 
(19), no other specific attention to this problem was found in 

Freud's writings. It is obvious, however, that the publication of 
The Ego and the Id in 1923, and the guide it offered to the 
elaboration of modern structural theory and to ego psychology, 
has been the stimulus for a long sequence of relevant papers on 
technique and theory (2, 5, ar, 24, 25, 29, 31). 

Anna Freud (4) extended these insights and demonstrated 
an extremely profitable method of examining a host of related 
clinical and theoretical problems by stressing the importance of - 
certain functions of the €go to the analytic process as well as to 
the genesis and development of the neurosis. Attention is drawn 
to her description of the threefold nature of the ego’s relation 
to the work of analysis. She spoke of the faculty of self-observa- 
tion, the critical role of the ego in further registering and com- - 
municating information, sometimes falsifying and concealing 
data in the process, and finally of the fact that the defensive op- 
erations of the ego are themselves the object of analysis. She re 
minded us that certain resistances in the course of analysis have 
their origin in the defense against instinctual derivatives and 
against the affects associatedllirith instinctual impulses emerging 
in the analysis. She stressed the significance of these phenomena 
in symptom formation and for the pattern of response to the” 
demands for free association and to the exposure of instinctual 
conflicts in the analysis. 

In addition she noted the importance of the permanent de 
fense phenomena emphasized by Wilhelm Reich (28) in his 
elaboration of character resistances, It was this emphasis on 
the nature and origin of the defense which led her to esti 
mate analytic prognosis, according to the type of anxiety which 
has served as the motive for defense, as follows: where superego. 
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anxiety has led to a purely endopsychic conflict, a satisfactory 
result depends on the relatively easier task of modifying the 
superego through analysis of the identifications and the aggres- 
siveness involved. Where objective anxiety motivates defense, 
as in infantile neurosis, or when archaic, allegedly objective 
anxieties continue to determine defensive patterns, the ego 
must, through analysis, learn both the fantastic nature of the 
anxiety and become able to tolerate some pain and frustration 
without immediate recourse to defensive mechanisms. When de- 
fense is derived from the patient's dread of the strength of his 
own instincts, the fear of being submerged by the id acts as a 
powerful deterrent to the participation of the ego in the task of 
undoing defense. The analytic work can then weaken the ego 
and intensify the pathological process. 

Anna Freud's discussion of the interplay of the ego and the id 
in the critical events of puberty, which clearly parallels Freud's 
ideas in Analysis Terminable and Interminable, is germane to 
our discussion although it is not directly connected with the 
question of analyzability. She cites three factors whose interac- 
tion determine the outcome of pubertal development: *. . . first, 
the strength of the id impulses, which is conditioned by phiysio- 
logical processes at puberty; second, the ego’s tolerance or intol- 
erance of instinct, which depends on the character formed dur- 
ing the latency period; third, . . . the nature and efficacy of the 
defense mechanisms at the ego's command , . .’ (4, p. 165). She 
examines such phenomena as asceticism and intellectualiza- 
tion at puberty, object love, idefitification, and sublimation— 
which are all worthy of anamnestic review in any evaluation of 
a patient's analyzability. 

On the application of analytic therapy to a broader range of 
clinical conditions, the literature yields many papers which 
contribute to the establishment of criteria of analyzability. 
Abraham (z), Waelder (31), Stern (29), Kaufman (24), Cohn 
(2), Glover (22), Nunberg (27), Knight (25), Eissler (3), and 
others have contributed valuable studies during a span of years 
which have wrought much change in analytic theory and tech- 
nique. 
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Stone (50), in 1954, offered a critical review of much of this 
material, enriched by clinical observations. He prefaced his com- 
ments on the widening scope of indications for psychoanalysis 
with the observation that in some communities there are social 
pressures in favor of psychoanalysis which—combined with an 
overly zealous application of it—lead to its employment when 
some other therapy would be more suitable. Although mainly 
concerned with choice of parameters to be employed in treatment 
of psychotic and borderline cases and with which techniques 
could be called true psychoanalysis, he made many pertinent 
observations on the indications for a classical psychoanalytic 
approach. Singling out the problem of narcissistic transfer- 
ences, he cited the patient’s fear of the primitive intensity of his 
infantile and ambivalent transferences, rather than a basic in- 
ability to develop a transference, as the crucial problem with 
borderline patients. He believes that the unstable and detached 
quality of such transferences can often be foreshadowed by a 
definite aloofness, reservation or superciliousness of manner in 
the patient when first interviewed. Awareness of the insatiable, 
bizarre, and extreme character of the fulfilment of demands ex- 
pectéd in the fantasied telationship to the analyst helps in un- 
derstanding the disruptive nullification of therapeutic efforts 
often seen with borderline cases. The significance of such ob- 
servations for related transference difficulties encountered in 
any analysis may be legitimately inferred. 

, Offering no revision of diagnostic classifications, and the tra- 
ditional assessments based ‘on them, Stone emphasized that 
extranosological considerations as well as the individual thera- 
pist’s Personality features and predilections may profoundly in- 
fluence indications and prognoses. Stone's experience with the 
challenging task of evaluating borderline cases and severe char- 
acter disturbances led him to advocate repeated interviews 
aimed at obtaining subtle indices of analyzability by observing 
gait, posture, voice, mimetic ability, mode of thought and ver- 
bal expression, and the like, especially as reflected in the rela- 
tionship to the examiner. Although Stone often leaves one 
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wishing for more complete explanations of which signs are 
meaningful and why, he stresses the belief that the promise ofa 
workable interplay with the analyst may be derived from the 
longitudinal history of the character and pattern of the patient's 
relationships with people in general, and that there is great value 
in determining a prospective analysand's nonmasochistic toler- 
ance of unavoidable suffering, his courage and patience, and his 
relative freedom from expectations of magical cure. He finds 
favorable in the patient some skill and interest in self-observa- 
tion and self-appraisal, as well as some talents which may facili- 
tate the emergency release of tensions and contribute to the sub- 
limation of elements in his fantasy life. 

In addition, Stone suggested evaluating those aspects of the 
life situation and milieu which can throw some light on the pos- 
sible rewards of cure, the degree of independence of thought 
and action conceivably attainable, and the general mobility of 
the life situation. These considerations are perhaps at the op- 
posite pole from the subjective questions of motive and possible 
secondary gain, important as the latter are in themselves. He 
believes also that the analyst's interests, predilections, and ha- 
bitual emotional reactions are of particular importance in meet- 
ing the special transference needs of borderline patients. Stone 
concludes that any few or several of these considerations may 
reverse, or at least profoundly modify, the nosological consid- 
erations in assessing analyzability. 

Glover (22) adheres to a traditional nosology arranged in or- 
der of his view of accessibility to treatment. Any such ordering 
or ranking of diagnostic categories is based on a particular set of 
theoretical assumptions, and Glover's orientation is made clear 
and more succinct in his paper, The Indications for Analysis 
(23), in which he develops an approach which focuses on the 
fixation points in the course of development to which the indi- 
vidual regresses when faced with trauma or frustration. 'The 
degree of ego disorder and the transference potential or acces- 
sibility are determined by the location in time of the early mal- 


development. The ambivalence of transferences from early fixa- 
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tion levels and the necessity of the ego to defend itself against 
further regression determine the refractoriness of his intractable 
cases, and in varying degrees the pattern of response to analysis. 

Many of Glover's clinical observations on the characteristic 
forms of object relations and fantasy life seen at the different 
levels of regression contribute valuable clues to assessing the 
technical problems inherent in dealing with such phenomena. 
His fundamental attitude remains, however, that the degree of 
accessibility to analysis is more or less the same for all cases with- 
in a diagnostic category. This does not seem to correspond to the 
fact that there are wide variations in depth of regression in the 
same patient under differing circumstances, and among many 
patients with different character Structures or life situations but 
with the same diagnosis. 

Fenichel (20) added to this method of diagnostic approach the 
more sophisticated awareness that the crucial factor in determin- 
ing accessibility really depends on the dynamic relationship 
between resistance and the wish for recovery. In listing the con- 
traindications for analysis, he included the ‘lack of a reasonable 
and coóperative ego’ as the most important consideration, but 
statéd that it is one of the most difficult to judge. In this con- 
nection he advised trial analysis to help ascertain the existence 
of, and in some cases to help create, a coóperative ego. 

Nunberg (27) is also impressed with the motivating power of 
the wish for Tecovery. He says this must be distinguished, how- 
ever, from the drive to confess, from efforts to dispel anxiety by 
talking about One's problems, or from the pursuit of narcis- 


ego are the crucial factors stressed; but no procedure for meas- 
urement or assessment of the ego's strength is included. 
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From the foregoing it can be seen that the literature contains 
several differing theoretical orientations and assessments of the 
importance of such factors as ego strength, therapeutic motiva- 
tion, dependable transference potentialities, depth of regres- 
sion, etc., which are repeatedly encountered, but there does not 
seem to be any widespread agreement on their precise meaning 
or proper application in clinical situations. Even when tables 
of diagnostic categories according to accessibility and prognosis 
are offered, references are still to be found to the complexity 
and overlapping of clinical features in mixed neuroses, just as 
there are inevitably complex overlapping influences in every 
aspect of mental life. While many instructive and valuable con- 
tributions to this problem have been made, they have often 
been too tangentially discussed, or phrased in terms too vaguely 
defined to serve as a basis for establishing workable criteria of 
analyzability. The need for some better organized and more 
precise approach to this problem seems to be genuine. 


During the winter of 1957-1958, a section of the Kris Study 
Group, a postgraduate research and discussion seminar at the 
New York Psychoanalytic Institute, conducted an investigation 
of some of these questions under the leadership of Rudolph 
Loewenstein, and much of the material presented here is de- 
rived from a report of the conclusions of that study. The respon- 
sibility for the formulations offered here is solely the author's, 
but the stimulating and instructive group discussions led to 
many of the elaborations and constructions reached in this paper. 

Decisions are made every day about accepting patients for 
analysis, but clearcut explanations of the basis for the analyst's 
decision are often difficult to elicit. Rather than accept too read- 
ily the idea of a special mystique of prognosis and evaluation, an 
attempt should be made to survey the detailed content of the 
initial hours of consultation with. prospective patients in order 
to provide clues for determining their analyzability. To avoid 
duplication of the many valuable studies already published on 
widening the range of indications for psychoanalysis and on 
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variations in technique demanded by special clinical problems, 
the following observations are applied to the problem of assess- 
ing analyzability only in cases which are generally agreed to be 
suitable for Psychoanalysis: neuroses, character disorders, mild 
perversions and impulse disorders, disturbances of sexual func- 
tions in an otherwise satisfactory character structure, and some 
questionable borderline states, 

Certain generally accepted ideas which have provided a basis 
for an approach to this problem must be cited. 

The fundamental assumption of most psychoanalytic theories 


ference and in the content and form of the analytic hours. 
In other words, the patient’s life, his illness, and his character 
color and influence the course of the analysis as the neurosis 
is being exposed and in many ways relived. 


and physical makeup will be called upon to meet these de- 
mands. The significance of the Structural hypothesis and the 
Principle of multiple functioning for all analytic theory re- 
quires evaluation not only of those ego functions which seem 
appropriate to study, but also the significant operations of the 
id and Superego structures and the impact of external reality 
as they relate to the Psychic experience of being analyzed. 

The task of integrating the data about each of these aspects of 
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the problem in any particular case requires the use of subtle 
judgments as to the relative importance of each element, com- 
bined with an alertness to the changes in the patient's experi- 
ence which constantly alter the balance in the dynamic picture 
and our impression of it. 

As a further preliminary, we may attempt to arrive at a more 
explicit understanding of the problem involved by examining 
what is meant by an 'unanalyzable patient. This expression 
may be taken to mean a patient who will, in the course of an 
analysis, for whatever reason, either quit the treatment prema- 
turely, or become significantly sicker, or behave in a way dan- 
gerous to himself or others, or fail to progress beyond a certain 
point while being content to remain in analysis. 

Obviously enough, a patient who quits prematurely is not 
analyzable, or no longer analyzable at the moment. It may be, 
however, that even if the reason the patient offers for discon- 
tinuing seems perfectly plausible, or even is based on a presum- 
ably unavoidable reality, this does not alter the conclusion that 
this patient became by that fact unanalyzable. 

In the instance of the patient who becomes sicker in analysis, 
reference is not made to the inevitable regressions and anxieties 
encountered in every analysis, but to those cases in which a 
menacing aggravation of symptoms may lead, for example, to 
paralyzing compulsions or phobias, or to psychotic withdrawals 
from workable contact with the analyst and other objects. Sui- 
cidal and homicidal patients often require prompt nonanalytic 
handling. But the analysis can also be disrupted by less apparent 
dangers. Certain types of impulsive acting out or serious defects 
in reality testing can emerge in the course of analysis as the con- 
sequence of the therapeutic breakdown of defenses, and may 
constitute dangers of sufficient severity to warrant interruption 
of an analysis. 

As for patients who fail to progress beyond a certain point, 
reference is made to the stalemate which is frequently reached 
when some incompletely resolved conflict or only partially ana- 
lyzed problem is followed by the appearance of a new, stable 
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pattern of adjustment. Such a patient has become more or less 
content with his state of affairs, and repetitively clings only to 
familiar material, and in other ways avoids associations and in- 
sights fraught with anxiety. He selectively remembers the inter- 
pretations which bolster his enjoyment of the compromise situ- 
ation and goes through the motions of continuing the analysis. 
We reserve the designation ‘interminable analysis’ for those 
patients who reach a sequence of unstable, incessantly sympto- 
matic, crisis-laden life experiences and transference storms. Such 
a state demands constant attention and unending efforts merely 
to be able to contain or stabilize the extensive neurotic disturb- 
ances in and out of the analysis, and analytic progress becomes 
impossible. It can be said that such developments come about 
as a consequence of the same general phenomena which de- 
termine the favorable sequence of events in analyzable cases. 
They are predominantly expressions of the equilibrium be- 
tween various interacting psychic factors, ego controls and 
superego restrictions on the one hand, and threatening im- 
pulses on the other. This equilibrium is constantly being al- 
tered, first by the analytic situation itself, or by progress in the 
analytic work, or by the progression of the neurosis in the pa- 
tient's total life situation. It is the particular balance which is 
achieved and maintained among these psychic factors which 
determines a favorable or unfavorable outcome. The crucial 
question involved in this discussion is how can we best try to 
decide from the history and initial interviews what this balance 
is likely to become after some months or years of analysis. 
Certain situations in a patient’s life must be considered con- 
traindications to analysis because they make it impossible, while 
there are others which clearly are too trivial to justify analysis. 
When. there are organic or toxic factors in the etiology of an 
illness, or any severe organic illness concomitant with the pre- 
senting complaints, the needs for appropriate medical therapy 
will often make analysis impossible, at least at the time of ex- 
amination. Certain phases of many psychosomatic diseases may 
be included here. Even benign conditions, such as pregnancy 
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or prospective minor surgery, for example, raise the question 
of interruption of the analysis in its early stages, and some 
awareness of the effect of such an interruption has to be kept in 
mind in evaluating the impact of many of the other factors to 
be discussed below. Mental or emotional distress which is mini- 
mal or which is reactive to current transient situations is better 
treated by briefer, less arduous therapy than analysis. The point 
which Stone made about social pressures for analysis may well 
be one of the factors which led to the finding, in a recent sur- 
vey by Lewin and Ross (1960), that psychiatrists, doctors, social 
workers, and others in the health fields make up the largest 
category of patients in analysis (26). Clearly, important factors 
other than appropriate need for therapy are at work here. 

It should be noted that of all the factors involved in assessing 
analyzability at a particular time those which are attributable to 
the organization and functioning of the ego and superego are 
more accessible to evaluation than id factors. It therefore seems 
logical to consider ego factors first. 

It can be stressed that in each case an effort will be made here 
to appraise an individual ego function or isolated subgroup of 
ego functions by scrutinizing certain aspects of the patient’s 
communications and history. Admittedly this involves a wholly 
arbitrary separation of component functions, since all of these 
ego functions operate simultaneously, along with derivatives 
from the rest of the psychic apparatus, and from the side of the 
external environment. None of the clinical features noted be- 
low is explainable or likely to be of prognostic significance be- 
cause of the lack or defect in any one function alone. The com- 
bined operation of all of these psychic influences requires that 
we weigh each detail in conjunction with all of the other im- 
pressions obtained in the process of evaluating the total person- 
ality and the total life situation. Only then will an assessment 
of analyzability rest on rational grounds. 

Certain features of the analytic situation invariably elicit a 
variety of ego responses, which in many cases would be the ex- 
pression of one or more discrete ego functions, and many of 
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these may be assessed by a review of the patient's history before 
the analysis begins. Analysis requires, for example, a reasonable 
tolerance of frustration. This is necessary for several reasons. It 
is an essential feature of required secondary process thinking, 
with characteristic postponement of action, and delay in seek- 
ing of gratification. It is also required to achieve the gradual 
accumulation of data leading to logical organization of thought 
and insight. A further demand for tolerance of frustration is the 
consequence of the rule of abstinence on the part of the analyst; 
also to be patient with the inevitable delays in attaining the 
insights that result in therapeutic developments in the face of 
suffering and sacrifice. Infantile and narcissistic individuals who 
during their lives have been unable to form or to sustain object 
relationships, or lack the ability to persist in serious work, may 
therefore give us some concern about potential analyzability. 
Patients who exhibit obvious inability to wait on the telephone 
or in the consultation room, or those who are quick to seek re- 
lease from tension in alcohol, food, drugs, or other compulsive 
behavior, may well be indicating a significantly low tolerance 
for frustration at the Very start of their contact with the analyst. 

Restles, hyperactive, and sometimes reactively hyperemo- 
tional personalities, who regard themselves the 'toys of fate' are 
particularly handicapped in their ability to withstand any in- 
crease of inner tension, a fact which may be at once apparent. 
Marked ambivalence which has as one of its determining causes 
a lifelong intolerance of frustration and disappointment may 
promptly reveal itself by a display or a history of aggressiveness 
and vengefulness, and may in other ways give early indication 
of prospective difficulty in the analysis. 

The analytic situation imposes upon the patient a passive 
role and passive position. The advantages which derive from 
this fact, so far as the content of the analysis is concerned, or the 
importance which it has in eliciting a wide range of therapeu- 
tically valuable material, cannot be denied. This inevitable as- 
signment to a passive role and position proves in some instances 
a sizable initial or later obstacle—a defense and resistance pro- 
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voking stimulus—among patients with certain homosexual, 
mildly paranoid, or sadomasochistic conflicts. Other patients 
with prominent castration anxiety, as shown in the manifest 
fears of physicians, dentists, barbers, tailors, etc., will very likely 
also have difficulty in this role. 

It must be understood that it is not meant that there is no 
more involved in questions of homosexuality or masochism, or 
in neuroses reflecting conflicts in these spheres, than the prob- 
lem of intolerance of passivity. By the same token, when it was 
suggested above that some intolerance of frustration might be 
revealed by a history of poor or unsustained object relations, it 
did not mean that only this factor is involved in such a history, 
or that there are not influences from other aspects of psychic 
functioning, such as libidinal pressures or superego restrictions. 
Here it may be considered valid to concentrate on certain nar- 
row aspects of the clinical picture or of the anamnesis for a spe- 
cific purpose, in order to seek evidence for the presence or ab- 
sence of a reasonable capacity for one or another type of ego 
functioning which is likely to be called upon in the experience 
of being analyzed. 

Thus, one might expect to find in some patients with a his- 
tory of strong rebellious attitudes to authority a special diffi- 
culty in their ability to comply with some of the basic rules of 
therapy, as regular attendance, arranging schedules, prompt 
payment of fees, free association, and adherence to other tech- 
nical injunctions of the analyst. In some patients cedipal and 
other family events, such as the early death of a parent, maternal 
overprotection, or fears of being dominated because of having 
made an identification with a weak parental object, can give 
rise to serious characterological sequela. Defensive needs often 
lead such patients to indulge in obscure verbal or nonverbal act- 
ing out in analysis or to have a tendency to isolate the analytic 
hour as an unreal exception to their total life experience. These 
developments in an analysis do not of themselves make a patient 
unanalyzable, nor are these and similar defenses caused solely by 
an intolerance of passivity. Such observations, however, com- 
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bined with other impressions gleaned from the history and the 
initial interview could in some instances tip the balance in an 
estimation of the fundamental capacity of an ego to cope with 
the demands of psychoanalysis. 

While analysis may well proceed best under the impetus of 
a reasonable amount of anxiety, there are types and degrees of 
anxiety that make analysis more difficult for some patients. In 
some instances the precipitating circumstances leading to the 
consultation may constitute a good test situation for judging the 
capacity of an individual to endure and cope with anxiety- 
Jaden situations or relationships. The past history will be in- 
structive as to the degree of anxiety characteristically handled 
without automatic recourse to flight or to excessive defensive 
elaboration. Patients with a traditional intolerance of anxiety 
often give a history of constantly seeking reassurances, either as 
narcissistic supplies and confirmatory evidences of affection, 
power, and prestige, or in the form of approval from the super- 
€go as in instances of pride and satisfaction from some charac- 
teristic performance or abstinence, or from the execution of 
Some compulsive ritual. Other patients may reveal a marked 
incapacity for tolerating anxiety based upon a fear of their own 
affective responses, Frigid and outwardly unemotional, they 
may be prone to flee from reality into intellectualization or 
other abstract interests, such as mathematics, and in some in- 
stances, show a traditional development of somatic affect equiva- 
lents as the nucleus of their adjustment to anxiety. The erection 
of new, elaborate defensive structures in response to anxiety 
would inevitably render analysis difficult or even lead to in- 


parents, long-delayed onset ‘of verbalization in childhood, 
chronic difficulty in communication due to inarticulateness or 
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anxiety connected with speech, and finally, gross speech defects 
of severe proportions often contribute to insurmountable diffi- 
culty with free association and communication. 

Defect in reality testing, combined with some pertinent 
pathogenic experiences, could result in transference attitudes 
which preclude or diminish trust in the analyst, or confidence 
that he can accept uncritically and nonpunitively the confes- 
sions and revelations of the patient. Undue prominence of magi- 
cal thinking and grandiose feelings of omnipotence and influ- 
ence may in some instances lead to fear of speaking, often 
intensified by lack of reassuring clues from the analyst, especially 
when he remains silent for long periods. A history of erotiza- 
tion of speech, perhaps in a singer or even an informal speech 
virtuoso, or in cases where there is a history of profound inhibi- 
tion based upon such exhibitionistic conflicts, may threaten 
some negative influence on the capacity to speak freely in the 
analysis. 

In some instances a patient's psychological apperception, his 
inability to grasp, combine, or even clearly understand what is 
told him about his psychic reactions may be an impediment to 
analyzability. In some degree the patient's age, educability, and 
intelligence probably bear on these ego factors. A capacity for 
introspection, as well as the ability to make self-observations 
and self-appraisals are certainly of the greatest importance. 
Whether a patient possesses such an ability, or whether he tends 
toward extremes of narcissistic preoccupation or remains super- 
ficially preoccupied with concrete external events, may well be 
revealed in the initial interview by his mode of presenting him- 
self and his problem to the analyst. The degree and quality of 
concern about his mental state, and his view of his need for 
therapy may give good indices of the amount of self-awareness 
and even of the presence of some amount of insight. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of the way in which he came to treatment often of- 
fer an objective check on this estimate of his capacity for self- 
observation as well as on the soundness of his motivation 1n 
seeking analysis. à " r 

The potential range of adaptability is another capacity which 
can be estimated in some measure from the history of changes 
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and growth in the course of the patient's development, and 
from his response to major events in his life. All of these fea- 
tures of ego functioning relate as well to the likelihood of the 
development of effective insights. From the detailed therapeu- 
tic point of view, one would also like to find some index of the 
patient's ability to translate insight into adequate adaptive be- 
havior. Chronically obsessive, ruminating, intellectualizing, and 
phobic patients are often reluctant or unable to act on their 
newly acquired awareness. Individuals who rely heavily on iso- 
lation and denial will have corresponding limitations on the 
working through of new insights and emotional awareness. 
Determination of the adequacy of reality testing in a nonpsy- 
chotic patient is often subtle and difficult. This capacity can in 
part be assessed by noting the degree of reliance upon denial, 
projection, ical thinking, and even the tendency to facile 
rationalization as shown in the interviews or history. Hypo- 
manic defensive patterns, chronic optimism, and what Lewin 
calls technical elations are related to disordered reality testing 
and denial. They are evidences of regression to a primitive ego 
organization based on the pleasure principle to a troublesome 
degree. Inadequate reality testing can also encourage acting out 
tendencies and some forms of extreme naiveté or lack of social 
awareness, leading to shamelessness or lack of tact. These may be 
inferred from such things as school problems, sexual promiscuity, 
abortions, divorces, bizarre job and living arrangements, etc. 
The capacity for establishing transference relationships is a 
sine qua non of analyzability. This naturally can be best as- 
sessed from the history and the patterns of a person's object re- 
lations in general. Of course, id factors and other influences are 
at work here too, and, as mentioned, a broad array of ego func- 
tions simultaneously determines the course of the object rela- 
tions. If we particularly note the features of the crucial object 
relations, as shown in family and sibling problems, or during 
cedipal crises, we may make some valuable inferences. Similar 
inferences can be drawn from observations in regard to the 
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presence or lack of close contacts in the infantile period, as well 
as in the sexual life and in the friendships and enmities in adult 
life. It is in this connection that Stone's comment about the 
narcissistically regressed patient's fear of the primitive nature of 
his frequently ambivalent transferences might be recalled. In 
the history of such a patient, and possibly in the initial contact 
with the therapist himself, detached or aloof responses, or stormy 
and unstable, violent relationships in the past may often be 
discovered. Among less common problems are those connected 
with the impact of malignant identifications, such as with dead, 
psychotic, or psychopathic parents. As-if personalities might be 
considered here as well, since the impact of all such severe iden- 
tity and object-relation problems on the transference will un- 
doubtedly be important. 

The question of the type of anxiety encountered is prognos- 
tically distinct from the aforementioned tolerance of anxiety. 
Different types of anxiety elicit different complex responses 
from the neurotic individual. Of direct importance is the fact 
that the nature of many transference reactions may be deter- 
mined to a great extent by the type of anxiety most habitually 
experienced. Anna Freud (4) has discussed the ultimate prog- 
nostic significance of the different forms of anxiety as well as 
the special relevance of a history of conspicuous separation anx- 
iety or of anxiety from sibling conflicts which might well be 
reactivated in the analytic situation. We might also note here 
that signal anxiety derives from a more mature process and 
elicits different responses than recurrent traumatic anxiety. 

Panic and other violent forms of anxiety exist in many situa- 
tions, and coping with the effects of anxious storms can often 
tend to make the analysis more difficult. Special considerations 
are involved in instances of erotization of anxiety which may be 
particularly difficult to give up and may seriously interfere with 
productive analytic work. Some patients traditionally use anx- 
iety as a prominent defense against feeling unsafe, or to ward off 
feelings of not being alive, often to such a degree as to prove 
an obstacle to good analytic progress. Some awareness of the 
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type and extent of the anxiety at the time of the examination, 
and predominantly present in the past history, may offer a clue 
as to the probable extreme of anxiety manifestations which can 
be expected at a later time in the analysis, as well as the detri- 
mental influence this may have on analyzability. 

With regard to motivation for analysis, many authors point 
out the need to distinguish between the manifest statements of 
the patient about treatment and the probable unconscious sig- 
nificance of attending sessions, and even of eventual cure. It is 
in this connection that the matter of secondary gain has to be as- 
sessed by calculating the value of the illness to the patient in a 
variety of circumstances. Secondary gain may be won from the 
environment in the form of attention, love, privileges, or com- 
pensation, but it may also be acquired from the superego in the 
form of pride in reaction-formation or asceticism, and in the ap- 
peasement of suffering or loss of feeling of responsibility fre- 
quently sought. The narcissistic pleasure from a variety of over- 
compensations inherent in the neurotic pattern which have not 
as yet met with significant frustration from reality may further 
induce the patient to cling to his neurosis. The satisfactions 
Present in cases with perverse practices when there is no severe 
conflict with reality or social Pressure causing anxiety tend to 
give rise to profound resistance to change. Thus the secondary 
gain connected with the illness may be of very tempting pro- 
portions, and the advantages associated with being in analysis 
itself of varying significance for different patients. 

_ Whether the patient seeks help himself or is sent or forced 
into it by others, whether there are legal or other pressures in- 
volved obscuring the patient's additional interests, or whether 
his wish is primarily for reassurance or for assistance in escap- 
ing or denying a reality, will often be indicated by some details 
of his initial complaints and story, Unrealizable and unrealistic 
aims, often completely unconscious, motivate certain patients 
in whole or in part. The rigidity, chronicity, and immutability 
of these neurotic demands in the face of reality often give a clue 
to the probability of change. The patient who wants to be made 
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rich or successful, or to be able to undo the past, or to overcome 
physical limitations and defects (including problems of inordi- 
nate penis envy), often seeks analysis under the cover of some 
convenient and apparently plausible rationalization. Special 
note might be made here of the psychology of the exception, es- 
pecially those who seek a ‘lifelong reimbursement from fate’. 
Here the need for vengeance, for freedom from responsibility, 
and the drive for compensatory gratification in many forms will 
handicap any analysis, and such symptoms often lead to disas- 
trous dishonesty, unreliability, and dangerous acting out. Pa- 
tients who come under the category of those ‘wrecked by suc- 
cess’ usually suffer from so strong a sense of guilt from infantile 
sexual conflicts that they often give an ominous history of 
marked inability to enjoy success, a feature likely to form the 
basis of a masochistic exploitation of suffering and difficulty in 
the analysis. 

As a final subdivision of ego phenomena relating to analyza- 
bility there are the special problems which arise from various 
automatic defense mechanisms which can prove to be more or 
less formidable resistances in analysis. In addition to the various 
defensive phenomena mentioned so far, there are cases in which 
one may speak of a hypertrophy of a defense, particularly denial 
or intellectualization and isolation, which could significantly 
block effective analytic work, Neurotic exogamy, for example, 
may be so intractable as to form the basis for special difficulty 
or inability to work with a particular analyst, a special instance 
amplified below. A profound reaction-formation against feared 
emotions may elicit a hyperemotional response in the course of 
exaggerating counteremotions, and the patient may show a 
characteristic inability to relax and to examine his emotions in 
a relatively objective way. The reliance on magical thinking 
and gestures, or the habitual juggling of reality in thought, ex- 
emplified by absurd exaggeration or even tendencies to pseudo- 
logia and dereism may be instances of defensive patterns certain 
to lead to prompt and profound resistances. The severity of the 
conflict at the time of examination or the instability of the whole 
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defensive structure may make it impossible for the patient in 
analysis to achieve any loosening of such an intractable resist- 
ance; a previous history of particularly unchanging defensive 
patterns often gives a clue to such resistance. A patient who 
Proposes to start with a reservation or limitation regarding anal- 
ysis may well be indicating such an intractable resistance from 
the outset. 

As already noted in the discussion of the problem of defenses, 
previous symptom formation also tends to preclude analysis in 
certain cases, e.g., severe agoraphobia, claustrophobia, depres- 
sion, mutism, etc. Many other symptoms, of course, can often 
yield, even on superficial estimate of their derivation and con- 
tent, insights or inferences which bear on the capacities to re- 
spond in analysis. For example, pseudosexuality can be distin- 
guished from true genital primacy within a relationship, and 
pseudo-object relations, based on attempts to cope with narcis- 
sistic needs and varying anxieties, also have a somewhat limit- 
ing prognostic significance. Symptom patterns which move to- 
Ward somatic conversions threaten to cause difficulties in or even 
interruptions of the analysis by producing intractable suffering 
or needs for other medical or surgical therapy. Fetishistic or 
perverse syndromes which have long been relied upon to cope 
with intense castration anxiety are usually given up only after 
a long struggle, and, in many cases, only when a satisfactory 
alternative safeguard is offered. The new reliance on the ana- 
lyst, or on a new conception of the castration danger as less im- 
minent, may be slow in developing, and the resistance to relin- 
quishing this type of symptom and to any threatening change 
will be great, Special mention should be made of those cases of 
extraordinary, immediate, and unmanageable positive or nega- 
tive transference reactions which sometimes occur. These may 
be due to particular associations to one analyst, and not neces- 
sarily present with another, say of a different sex or with a 
different set of personal characteristics. Such a situation can 
often account for an unexpected instance of unanalyzability in 
an otherwise suitable patient. 
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From the side of the superego a number of important consid- 
erations apply. The type of superego discernible in the past and 
current behavior and in the character structure may vary from 
the harsh and punitive to the defective and corruptible, and its 
influence on the analysis varies correspondingly. For example, a 
need for punishment undoubtedly plays a role in determining 
tolerance of analytic progress, and it can particularly influence 
the ability to cope with the relief of symptoms. Pity may be a 
prominent feature and be determined by the magical intention 
of demonstrating how kindly and tolerantly the patient would 
like to be treated by his own, possibly harsh, superego. Jesting 
can also illustrate a need to avoid punishment related to 
instinctual guilt, by a combination of exhibitionistic, seductive, 
and aggressive maneuvers, frequently involving propitiatory 
self-punishment as well. Religious attitudes, or general prone- 
ness to confession or self-accusation are ways in which feelings of 
guilt are dealt with, and this may also be observed in patterns 
of masochism, depression, trends toward delinquency and crim- 
inality, lying, and accident proneness. The history of onset of a 
neurosis after the death of an object should give rise to concern 
about the superego influence on analyzability. The clinical prob- 
lem here is the negative therapeutic reaction, observed most 
frequently in masochistic characters, but also seen, as noted be- 
fore, in those who are in conflict about the unconscious signifi- 
cance of any success, and in those who have other strong motiva- 
tions for wrecking the treatment. A history of depression, or of 
reactions of unworthiness to successful achievement, or of im- 
provement in the psychological state during physical illness or 
other real misfortune, all point to the possibility of frequent or 
troublesome negative therapeutic reaction. 

The state of the drives contributing to the conflict situation 
and influencing the defensive reactions and guilt about drive 
break-through also plays an important part in determining 
analyzability. The study of the sexual development from in- 
fancy, and of normal and abnormal sexuality—particularly in 
puberty and after marriage—will be instructive 1n this regard. 
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Masturbatory practices and fantasies, and evidences of sexual 
hyperactivity, or profound sexual inhibition, if ascertainable, 
give some indication of the intensity of drives. Temper tan- 
trums, aggressive outbursts of violence, sadistic behavior, or 
self-mutilation also inform about aggressive tensions. Sadistic im- 
pulses expressed in characteristic patterns of cruelty and injus- 
tices or more subtly concealed within rationalized and idealized 
€go attitudes or in reaction-formations of kindness and ethicality 
may result in stubborn, combative contradictoriness contribut- 
ing further to the intensification of resistance. Classical obses- 
sive-compulsive patients frequently show the derivatives of their 
intense anal-sadistic fixation by such characteristic stubbornness 
and other related symptomatology which can be disruptive of 
analytic work. Sadomasochistic erotization of the transference 
May give rise to hostile and uncooperative behavior in the anal- 
ysis and can be anticipated if there has been a history of extreme 
Instances of such reactions in preanalytic relationships. The ab- 
sence of outside gratifications or of adequate sublimations limits 
the capacity of the individual to deal with the excessive inten- 
sity of his drives. The relative value of the drive factors involved 
in assessing analyzability is particularly difficult to isolate and 
define, but becomes especially important in Proportion to the 


_Some unrealistic attitudes toward analysis emanate from pre- 
vious therapies, including unresolved transferences, There are 
those too in whom extraordinary expectations and inappropri- 
ate demands have been strongly encouraged by others, or where 
unsuitable forms of therapy or, in some instances, unethical be- 
havior have been complicating realities. Some awareness of the 
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content of any consultation leading to referral to the analyst will 
be valuable, since the impact of former experiences may tend 
to set a limit on what can reasonably be expected to be accom- 
plished. The question of the worthwhileness of analysis as the 
therapy of choice will be determined by features which must 
be noted in both patient and prospective analyst. The age, past 
history, life prospects, and characterological features of a pa- 
tient may militate against spending so much time, money, and 
energy for a result which, at best, would not be very noteworthy 
or gratifying. 

The possibility, for example, that a forty-five-year-old woman 
with a history of poor object relationships, who has never had 
any sexual feelings or satisfactory sexual experience, will attain 
a mature sexual partnership is far too remote to justify psycho- 
analysis. A married man with a neurotic spouse and dependent 
children, to whom he is nevertheless deeply attached, very pos- 
sibly never could be cured of his masochistic self-victimization. 
Such a patient were better offered other help to adapt himself to 
a tie he will never relinquish, however painful. By the same 
token, the interests, prejudices, energies, and clinical experi- 
ence of the analyst will effectively determine his suitability as 
the analyst for some cases and not for others. 


It will be seen at once that the practical task of summariz- 
ing evaluations made about such a roster of functions and con- 
siderations would require an awareness of the interrelatedness 
of many of these phenomena, of their potentiating and mitigat- 
ing effects when coexisting, and of their fluctuations in inten- 
sity, stability, and duration in response to a wide variety of 
influences. We are inevitably handicapped in any attempt to sys- 
tematize such a technique of evaluation by the difficulty inher- 
ent in measuring such subtle, abstract, and evanescent clinical 
phenomena, and by the impropriety of fixing allegedly signifi- 
cant limits in regard to complex functions which exist only in 
a complex and ever-changing context. Nevertheless, some assess- 
ment is and must always be made for each patient we accept or 
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reject, and an awareness of the many details we must review 
can only facilitate optimal appraisals. One or several of these 
problems occurs in every analysis; indeed patients with such 
features are often successfully analyzed. Were none of these 
phenomena present the patient would not be in treatment. 
Where many of these features are present, or several to an in- 
tense degree, analysis is proportionately more difficult, some- 
times impossible. 

From the practical side, it is clear that we wish to ascertain 
the existence of appropriate indications for analysis as rapidly 
as possible. In regard to these clinical observations, some assess- 
ments will become possible at the very outset—using data from 
and about the referring source, the patient's behavior and ap- 
pearance at the initial interview, the nature of his communica- 
tions about his illness (his complaints, symptoms, and history), 
and his life situation. Other information and clinical evidence 
will be forthcoming only later, as shown in his reactions to the 
analyst, to the repeated sessions, to the couch, etc. The appear- 
ance of inconsistencies in subsequent elaborations, further am- 
plifications of a complex history, revelations of repetitive mecha- 
nisms and behavior all necessarily require passage of time to 
unfold. Much that we would like to know in determining ana- 
lyzability and the obviously important and implicit related ques- 
tions of the likelihood of a reasonably good prognosis only be- 

Vu apparent at the advanced stages or at the end of an analy- 
sis. & 

4 "Thus, to make practicable a theoretically well-grounded ra- 
tionale of surveying a patient, some consensus of the views of 
many groups of colleagues on the relative importance and util- 
ity of these various factors must be assembled. Similarly, a sur- 
vey of successful technical maneuvers in the initial periods of 
assessing analyzability would be a necessary adjunct to this ap- 
proach. History taking, the immediate or delayed use of the 
couch, assembling information from outside sources, use of ac- 
tive interviewing techniques for one or more hours, and finally 
the ill-defined trial analysis have all come up for discussion in 
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this context. The validity and usefulness of these and related 
techniques vary from case to case and from analyst to analyst. 
It is to be hoped that this amplification of the problems of assess- 
ing analyzability will stimulate further discussion about these 
practical matters as well as about the equally important theoreti- 
cal aspects of the problem. 
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| BLIND GIRL EQUALS PHALLUS 


BY BERNARD BRESSLER, M.D. (DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA) 


Fenichel, discussing the problem of passive feminine identifica- 
. tion in men, showed that the transvestite wears women's clothes 
in order to become mother with.a penis; in this way, he creates 
i a symbolic equation for himself: ‘I am a girl and my whole body 
is a penis’. This has been condensed from ‘I = my whole body 
= a girl — a little one — a penis' The equation can be used to 
understand other disturbances besides transvestitism. One can 
elaborate on this point and demonstrate that some men need no 
outer garb to express their passive feminine identification; they 
clothe the body of the loved one in a projection of their own 
unconscious image: "The love that the man directs toward the 
phallus girl is passively phallic and urethral'? Essentially, all 
the details described have as their purpose the elimination of 
deep castration anxiety, stemming not only from the wishes to 
.' bea girl, to be loved as one, but also from attempts to handle 
negative cedipal material. It is to be noted that this particular 
kind of identification is preceded by a regression to oral sadistic 
fantasies of incorporating the penis. 

A patient of mine, a,forty-year-old married scientist, added 
another feature to the equation: a little girl who was blind. He 
came into analysis complaining of a depression and of a well- 
nigh complete work inhibition which had been developing 
gradually over the years. He also suffered from an intense bisex- 
uality which seemed almost constitutional in nature. 

The patient was a youngest child. His father had become na- 
tionally known by his contributions to chemistry. The mother 
had been an accomplished Stientist before her marriage, but 


1Fenichel, Otto: The Symbolic Equation: Girl — Phallus. This QUARTERLY, 
XVII, 1949, pp. 303-324. Also in: The Collected Papers of Otto Fenichel. Second 
Series. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1954, PP. 3-18. 
2 Ibid., p. 15. 


# relinquished her own career for the sake of her husband's. She 
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seemed to be a good mother and a loyal, submissive wife; but 
she was rebellious because of the sacrifice she had made. Her 
discontent found an outlet in frequently turning to her son and 
complaining bitterly about her unrealized ambitions. The fa- 
ther, unable to let his wife compete in the scientific field, also 
carved for himself a special niche in the family: he insisted that 
his wife treat him as an extraordinary child. This was one of 
the key factors in the son’s analysis. The patient entered treat- 
ment unable to accept his father as a man in his own right, and 
as a worthwhile person with whom to identify himself. Actu- 
ally, the boy had not been able to turn to his father for help in 
growing up, and therefore refused to acknowledge his father’s 
real achievements. He thought of his father as a castrated indi- 
vidual, the mother’s complaints serving as material for this 
cedipal fantasy. 

Toward the end of the second year in analysis, when the pa- 
tient had worked through much of his difficulty in his job and 
was functioning again quite well, he turned to the problem of 
his bisexuality, presenting material that finally led to the sym- 
bolic equation of the ‘little blind girl’. The ‘little blind girl’ 
seemed real to him in his childhood, and though she accumu- 
lated many identities, including that of the patient's own, she 
can be said to have been at least partially inspired by a sister 
two and one half years older. Moreover, it is important to em- 
phasize here that her ‘loss of sight’, probably referring also to the 
patient’s mother, specifically evolved out of the following inci- 
dent in that much of his castration anxiety centered on what 
could be seen or exhibited. When the patient was three, he and 


his older sister were bathed together. It was a time of mutual “ 


exhibitionism which stopped suddenly a year later when his 
sister refused to let him look. This aroused in him an intense 
desire to ‘see more’, a wish which revealed an identity of the 
patient with his sister. He could not accept the absence of a 
penis in her, and needed to reassure himself that ‘more’, namely, 
his or her penis, was still there. The patient had been sleeping 
in his sister’s bedroom until the time when she refused to let 
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him look. The parents, aware that a sexual problem preoccupied 
the children, but not knowing the exact details, moved the boy 
out of his sister’s bedroom. The action increased his dilemma. 
He interpreted it as punishment for his forbidden impulses, and 
his need to clear up the confusion over his sexual identity was 
thereby intensified. 

The wish to show, like the wish to see, was also denied in 
childhood in at least two instances. Some time after moving out 
of his sister’s bedroom, he had stood outside his house, with an 
erection, wanting to urinate into a round mound of grass. A 
middle-aged woman passed by and said, ‘You can't do that here’. 
This memory, recalled in the analysis, was heavily cathected, 
appearing prominently in many of his sexual fantasies and con- 
tributing greatly to his scoptophilic-exhibitionistic tendencies. 
The incident derived much of its importance from associa- 
tion, in the patient's unconscious, with the way his mother 
treated his excessive masturbation. She made him wear an extra 
pair of pants whenever he went out, in the hope of keeping the 
erection down. Naturally, the pressure of the additional clothing 
had the opposite effect. 'The mother's action also contributed to 
the boy's feeling that his penis should be disguised and hidden, 
and thereby increased both his exhibitionistic tendencies and 
his passive anal homosexual fantasies. It should be noted that 
despite the strangeness of the mother's preventive measures 
she appears to have been gentle and firm in handling various 
other sexual problems in her son. 

Though it was never entirely clear in the analysis that the 
"itle blind girl' was primarily the patient's mother, certain 
data suggest this. The patient frequently witnessed the primal 
scene, for he would often 'get sick' and be taken into his par- 
ents' bedroom where he would peep surreptitiously. The blind 
girl presumably represented the mother wounded in the primal 
scene, which the boy interpreted as an attack by father. Shortly 
after the bathing incident, when he was four or five, he reacted 
to one such episode of night-watching by soiling himself. A 
great deal of sexual feeling was connected with this, and later 
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in the analysis he revealed an inordinate preoccupation with 
fantasies of producing babies anally, and in that way attempt- 
ing to compete with women. His castration anxiety was severe, 
and several dreams in the analysis revealed his terror at having 
watched the primal scene. In one, which caused him to have 
an erection and want to masturbate, he saw intercourse as being 
a brutal assault by a male pheasant on a phallic female pheasant. 

Another factor that contributed to his feminine identifica- 
tion was his beauty as a child—he looked almost like a girl. 
Many maids in the household made him aware of this by play- 
ing with his body and several tried to seduce him during his 
latency. 

While the patient was revealing his early life, in particular 
the memory of the middle-aged woman telling him not to uri- 
nate, his youngest daughter was about to go out of town with 
her mother and sister. Previously, he had identified himself 
with this daughter in his fantasies of being a girl. Now he pro- 
duced associations which showed why. As a child he had fallen 
into a gutter and injured his head, which bled profusely, The 
wound healed, leaving a scar. Associations to the blood on his 
forehead led him to think of blood coming from his penis. He 
recalled a childhood bladder infection with bloody urine which 
followed his insertion of various objects into the urethra. He 
wondered whether he had seen blood on his mother’s sanitary 
pad, and identified his bloody urine with a woman’s menstrual 
period. He then made the important association which linked 
his youngest daughter to his unconscious image of his ‘cas- 
trated’ sister of the bath memory. This daughter had had a 
hemangioma removed from the same spot where he now had 
his scar. ? 

His identification of himself with the women of his family 
was intense. In a dream about his oldest daughter, who had 
been given the same name as his sister, he saw her with a penis 
and himself with a vagina. The dream was inspired by an 
important adolescent memory. During puberty, he would look 
at himself with his penis concealed so that only his testicles 
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showed, thinking, 'I want to be a girl so I can get all the inter- 
course I want'. In other words, he envied the girl's permissive 
passivity and believed that she could, by seducing men, gratify 
unceasingly all her wishes for dependency. In adolescence he 
changed clothes with a girl but at the end of the day changed 
back to his own, very reluctantly. In this transient transvesti- 
tism, the patient tried to deny the self-castration implicit in 
his wish to be a girl, and at the same time created a typical bi- 
sexual image in order to comfort his castration anxiety. 

The need to change roles was played out most intensely in 
his marriage. He had married a woman who worked in the same 
scientific field as he and who was extremely competitive. Their 
mutual competitiveness was fed by his deep unconscious wish 
to be a girl and become the mother of their children. Some of 
his work inhibitions were due, in part, to this rivalry and also 
to the self-imposed fear that if he succeeded as a man in his field 
she would castrate him. He had found his wife to be an appro- 
priate supporting actor for this drama, which had originated in 
childhood. While he was approaching this problem in his analy- 
sis, an incident occurred that revived many memories of wishing 
and fearing to exhibit himself to middle-aged women; it also 
increased his marked competitiveness with his wife. While 
entertaining some visitors from overseas, the patient spoke to 
them about his work, and was interrupted with such incessant 
hostility by his wife that finally in anger he ‘told her off’. In 
analysis, he related the episode together with the related asso- 
ciations, and that night he had the following dream. 


A little blind girl was walking down the street with her head 
bent down. Someone said, 'You could walk just as well with 
your head erect because it could make no difference’. Then she 
would be like a normal person. 


His associations to the dream were as follows: Walking with her 
head down made no difference; if she were blind she could 
not see anyway. Her erect head made him think of an erect 
penis and sexual aggression. "That makes my legs shake like 
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jelly The patient then remembered a blind middle-aged 
woman whom he had seen. 'I never had any sexual thoughts 
about her, she's completely inert to me.' When the therapist 
pointed out that he spoke of the blind girl as if she were a non- 
erect penis, he said, “You know, that's funny, that's quite true. 
The girl in the dream is my daughter's age. You know, the one 
with the scar, and that makes me shiver down my back.' When 
I connected his past identification with his daughter to the 
memory about urinating in front of the middle-aged woman, 
and also to some earlier scoptophilic impulses, he said, 'You 
know, this is an old association; it would be no fun fucking her 
if she couldn't see my penis'. He then elaborated in great detail 
on the feeling that he really could not enjoy intercourse unless 
the woman could see his penis and visually know it was there. 
He thus indicated that during intercourse he must exhibit him- 
self to the woman to show her that he has a penis and that she 
does not. 

Then with some hesitancy he told of a fantasy he had sup- 
pressed the preceding day when he reported the skirmish with 
his wife. He had thought of me as his middle-aged wife to whom 
he showed his erect penis. This desire, he said, ‘made me want 
to spread my legs and feel as if I should be fucked by you'. 
In this exhibitionistic impulse he had created the illusion of 
the woman with the penis and, as indicated by his associations 
to the dream wherein the blind girl represented a nonerect 
phallus, he also saw his whole body as a penis. The elaboration 
of the fantasy ‘body — woman = penis’ seemed to suggest that 
intercourse with her, actively or, as indicated in the transference, 
Passively, was like having intercourse with himself or with his 
penis. He then said that for the first time in his life he had 
a feeling of accomplishing something and that not having to 
compete so much with his wife was a good thing. ‘I have my 
own life’, he remarked, gtabbing his penis, thereby equating 
life with his genital. (Dying or being dead is frequently seen as 
being castrated.) 

Once the wish was brought out into the open, the patient was 
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able to speak of an important paper he had written eight years 
before, but had not published as he was afraid to let people 
see it. He also mentioned that at one time when he was working 
in a machine shop he built a microscope which he did not dare 
show to anyone. These associations indicate the extent of his 
conflict over his scoptophilic-exhibitionistic impulses. They also 
point to the close connection between disturbed sexuality and 
inability to work at maximum capacity. As previously men- 
tioned, much of the patient's severe work inhibitions had im- 
proved in analysis and he was functioning quite well before he 
approached these ideas from childhood. Completing the cycle, 
he now became able to consider more creative work. 

In subsequent hours the patient embarked on a long period 
of more regressive identification with women, and at the same 
time entertained fantasies, many of anal nature, about com- 
peting with pregnant women. As though he were again an 
infantile night-watcher, soiling himself, he delighted in fanta- 
sies of anal impregnation and spoke of the way terrapins absorb 
water through the rectum. He mentioned with pride how 
big his belly had become last week, and talked of showing the 
therapist ‘more’ by having a big stomach. The patient's father 
was extremely obese. The patient, who was tall and lean in 
contrast, described his father as ‘big as an elephant’, because 
his belly was so large. This stage of his analysis culminated with 
the following dream: 


I was operating on the eye of an elephant who was anesthe- 
tized, and I was constantly afraid the elephant would wake up. 


The dream showed a return to the basic cedipal problem with 
his father, which was among the essential bases for the patient's 


neurotic difficulties. 


ü SUMMARY 
A patient, having received the ‘wound of childhood’ through 


the eyes, behaved as do primitive people who ward off evil 
spirits by returning the curse ‘in the eye of my enemy’. In other 
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words, having incorporated the wound visually, he tried to heal 
it by seeing and by blinding the persecutor with his sight, a 
desire fulfilled in the image of a little blind girl. 

For this patient vision was cathected to an unusual degree on 
all levels, oral, anal, and phallic. The eye received and devoured 
the phallus as would the vagina, which was not yet distinguished 
in feeling from the mouth. The eye also became the piercing, 
wounding, phallic instrument with which to penetrate the cas- 
trating and castrated vaginal lips. His fantasy, while it lasted, 
constantly caused the patient to castrate himself and just as 
constantly to reassure himself against his deep feminine identi- 
fication, in part by magical exhibitionistic intercourse with 
women: "They had to look at my penis, to see it or else it was 
no fun'. His fantasy of being a woman with a penis was clear in 
his adolescent transvestite acting out. 

In the magical visual exchange he not only gave his penis to 
women, but they, in turn, became his penis with which he was 
reunited. His intense castration anxiety was increased by con- 
stant peeping at his sister's genitals at a time when his penis 
was especially valued by him. Subsequently, he did not develop 
the typical phallic, boyish pride in his own genitals; rather his 
bisexual identification was maintained by scoptophilic-exhibi- 
tionistic components. Coupled with this was inability to identify 
himself with his father in the process of growing up. He took 
into himself the mother's complaints against the father, and 
made them his own in his choice of career. Deeply buried, as 
in Fenichel's patient, were oral sadistic fantasies of incorporat- 
ing his fathers penis secretly, this time through the eyes, 
thereby fulfilling his intense cedipal wishes. 
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MEDIEVAL ŒDIPAL LEGENDS 
ABOUT JUDAS 


BY NORMAN REIDER, M.D. (SAN FRANCISCO) 


Many medieval legends about Judas are of special psychoana- 
lytic interest because of their close resemblance to the story of 
CEdipus. First mentioned in the psychoanalytic literature by 
Rank (77), they were studied most extensively by Reik (79), to 
whose formulations relatively little will be added in this study. 
But an attempt will be made to enlarge upon some aspects of 
Reik’s studies, especially by using material from Baum (7) pub- 
lished well beforehand but which may not have been available 
to Reik when he did his main work on the subject. Baum’s 
scholarly researches permit some elaborations of Reik's thesis, 
of which the most recent were by Schendler (22). 

The legend about Judas, found in almost every language and 
country in medieval Europe, appeared in France, in Latin, the 
latter part of the twelfth century. By the end of the thirteenth 
century it was present in the vernacular of such countries as 
Wales, Catalonia, and Bohemia. By the fifteenth century it had 
spread to distant Scandinavia, Finland, and Russia. Greek and 
English versions reappeared later, with the upsurge of interest 
in the story in post-medieval times. Jacapo de Voragine in- 
cluded it in his Legenda Aurea, where it made its first appear- 
ance in ecclesiastical literature. 

Baum studied about a hundred texts of the Judas story, 
classified them, showed the derivation of various types from the 
others, and evaluated their literary and scholastic merits. His 
model legend is as follows: 

Judas (the usual story runs) was the son of Jewish parents 
living at Jerusalem; his father’s name was Reuben, his mother's 
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Cyborea. One night Cyborea dreams that she was about to con- 
ceive, and that her child was destined to become the destruction 
of the whole Jewish race. In great anxiety she related her dream 
to Reuben, who advised her to pay no attention to such matters 
—they came from the evil spirit. In due time, however, a son 
was born, the memory of the dream returned, and in fear lest 
possibly it might come true, the infant, Judas, was set adrift on 
the sea in a small chest. Wind and wave brought him to the 
island of Scariot-whence his name. Here the Queen of the 
island, who had no children and was eager for a young prince 
to succeed to the throne, discovered the babe, which was very 
handsome, and, sending word throughout the land that she was 
with child, had Judas secretly nursed until she could proclaim 
him as her own. Thus Judas was brought up in royal fashion 
as heir to the kingdom. But it came about before very long that 
the Queen had a son by the King. The two children grew up to- 
gether, but after a time the wickedness that was in Judas's na- 
ture began to come to the surface, and he frequently beat and 
otherwise abused his putative brother. In spite of the Queen's 
remonstrances he continued to maltreat the true prince, until 
finally in a fit of anger the Queen made known to him his irreg- 
ular origin. In wrath at learning this, Judas seized the first op- 
portunity to kill his brother, then for fear of the consequences 

took ship and fled to Jerusalem. 

There his courtly manners and evil instincts secured him a 
place in Pilate’s retinue. One day Pilate, looking into his neigh- 
bor's garden, was seized with an irresistible desire for some fruit 
which he saw there; and Judas agreed to procure it for him. 
Now, although Judas was ignorant of the fact, the garden and 
the fruit were the possession of his own father, Reuben. Before 
he succeeded in gathering this fruit Reuben appeared; an alter- 
cation followed which developed into a fight; and finally Reuben 
was slain. Since there were no witnesses to the murder, Reuben 
was reported to have died suddenly, and Judas, with Pilate's 
connivance, took in marriage the widowed Cyborea, together 
with her house and property. The bride was extremely un- 
happy and sighed frequently. Being asked one day by her hus- 
band the cause of her grief, she related enough of her story to 
enable Judas to recognize his double crime of parricide and in- 
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cest. Both were afflicted with great remorse, but on Cyborea’s 
suggestion Judas resolved to go to Jesus and seek pardon and 
forgiveness. He soon became a favorite disciple and was made 
steward of twelve. But again his evil nature asserted itself and 
he betrayed the Master to the Jews for thirty pieces of silver; 
thereafter, he again suffered remorse and, having returned the 
money, hanged himself. 


The variations of the legend are numerous: in some stories 
it is not the mother who is apprised in a prophetic dream of 
what will happen to her son, but it is the father who has a 
vision or is visited by an angel. In most variations the visitation 
apprises one or the other of the parents that the son will com- 
mit murder. In certain legends the father is told specifically 
that the son will murder him. There is no revelation or fore- 
telling of the actual incest which is to occur. 

Two sets of these variations are of particular interest. One 
variation pertains to whether the prophecy came to the mother 
or to the father and whether by dream or by oracular visitation. 
The general trend is for the mother to have the dream and the 
father the visitation by the angel. Can there be any special 
meaning in this generalization? Perhaps it is a part of myth- 
making in that the dream is a product of the person and that 
it is a more feminine attribute to produce out of one’s own 
body; hence, it is the mother that dreams. On the other hand, 
the visitation by the angel, God’s messenger, is God’s mode of 
speaking to the man, who perforce must be the passive recipient 
in these circumstances. The other variation is likewise remark- 
able in that a general division occurs in the content of the 
oracle; the mother dreams of the prophecy of the destruction of 
the race, the city, or the world, while the father is told about his 
own destruction. Exceptions occur but this is the usual trend, 
and its explanation is likewise amenable to many speculative 
interpretations. The explanation which seems attractive at the 
moment is the unconscious hostility of the mother toward the 
husband, displaced onto the people or city, while the guilt of 
the father (because of his hostility to the unborn child) is placed 
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on himself and changed into a prophecy of his own death, 

These themes in the Judas legend undoubtedly follow the 
pattern of earlier oracular stories, for instance, Œdipus and 
Paris. It was Hecuba who dreamed that her son, Paris, would 
be a firebrand who would destroy the city. The close relation- 
ship between the legends of these various types of prophesied 
destruction has not been stressed, since it has been a usual habit 
to separate the Œdipus stories from the others. The internal 
function of the oracle has long been a subject of psychoanalytic 
study; an excellent investigation of some of the intricacies was 
made by Fenichel (8). 

"To return to the variations: the infant is set to sea in a cask, 
according to most of the legends; in the others the son is ex- 
posed to perish in the woods. Some of the stories relate that it 
was a King who reared Judas, and others that it was a Queen; 
in most stories it is the King and Queen together. Of particular 
interest is the point made in many stories of the birth of the 
Queen's own child after Judas was adopted—perhaps one of the 
earliest legendary records of a pregnancy following the decision 
to adopt (16). 


story mentions that his parents were from the Tribe of Dan 
which has legendary antichrist connotations. Several versions 
that when Judas was in the garden of his father he not 
stole fruit (for the most part apples are mentioned) but 

injured the tree from which the fruit came. This is con- 
sidered by some to be important since it is the tree totem that 
udas does harm to, and that avenges itself later when Judas 
hangs himself. Abraham a Sancta Clara published four versions 
of the Judas legend in Salzburg from 1786 to 1795. In one of 
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these is an account of the unhappiness of Judar's parents, a long 
dissertation of conjugal infelicity. "This perhaps is the earliest 
discourse on parental discord as a factor in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

As to the origin of the early history of the legend, Baum 
discusses thoroughly the work of scholars whose opinions are di- 


commonplace in all lands and all religions; and the great range 
of the incest motive is best shown by Rank. The fratricide part 
of the legend, which occurs in some versions, is not an esential 
part but is an obvious addition of the Cain and Abel story to 
still further blacken Judas's name, and to condense into him all 
heinous crimes, 

One variant of the story of particular interest is the Jewish 
tale of Joshua bin Nun, as related by Baum. 

The father of Joshua, living at Jerusalem, prays 

grant him a son. His prayer is answered, but instead of rejole 

ing he commences to weep and fast day and night. His wife in- 

sisi that he reveal to her the cause of his aMiction, and finally 

he says that a vision from On High has announced that his son 

was destined one day to kill his father. The wile, believing in 

the revelation and wishing to avert the disaster, places 

soon after it is born in a chest and sets it adrift on 

God sends a great fish, which swallows the chest, and 


tioner to put the man to death. This is done, and according 1o 
the law of the land, the wife, children, and of the vie 
tim fall to the hangman. Nevertheless, when 
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proaches his mother, the milk flows from her breasts and fills 
the bed. Joshua believes his mother is a sorceress, and is about 
to kill her when the poor woman reveals to him his origin and 
the father's dream. The son penitently withdraws. "Thereafter 
the people call him Son of a Fish. 


This legend, difficult to date and which Baum believes is of 
late medieval origin, is striking because of two features, First, 
while patricide can be countenanced in a legend, in the Jewish 
tradition incest cannot; therefore, the relationship is revealed 
and incest avoided. Second, the mode of recognition of the 
mother by the flow of milk from her breasts as she was ap- 
proached by her natural son is quite different from the recog- 
nition of scars and birthmarks which characterizes the Grecian 
and Christian legends, The Jewish version makes a point of the 
biological compliance that comes from maternal devotion. 

Of the early Œdipus stories in medieval times, the earliest 
appeared about the second or third century; later the legends 
of St. Gregory and of St. Andreas, and many others, all show 
irrefutably that tales of incest were in high favor during the 
Middle Ages. Baum proposes one thesis that the people con- 
structed the legend of Judas and devised the other stories of 
incest without relying upon the CEdipus story. Even Rank 
hinted at his preference for a sort of innate origin of the arousal 
of the incest stories in medieval times. 

,Baum's other theory is that the legend derives from (Edipus 
with such differences in adaptation as would occur in making a 
Greek hero with a pagan background into an antihero with a 
Christian background. The story of Œdipus was undoubtedly 
known in the Middle Ages, probably through the Thebaid of 
Statius. Baum's theory of this source carries what I consider an 
important corollary, namely, that some monk in the eleventh 
century saw the combination of CEdipus and Judas in Origen’s 
Contra Celsum and made the equation that Judas equals 
CEdipus. Therefore, the derivative aspects of this story are 
equally possible from either theory. 

Why the upsurge of interest in stories of incest toward the 
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end of the eleventh century? Baum considers the controversy 
over the Justinian law regarding marriage of near relatives and 
the Canonical law on the subject a chief inciting element. For 
legal purposes the Justinian law reckoned degrees of relation- 
ship by generations and the Canonical law reckoned relation- 
ship as is now customary—a discrepancy which led to prolonged 
ecclesiastical conflict. The heated arguments and differing in- 
terpretations on what constituted incest stirred up popular 
interest, despite the fact that all persons held guilty of incest 
were excommunicated. Baum further states that there were 
instances in which a man burdened by a wife made out a false 
genealogy and had his marriage annulled on the ground of a 
close relationship. Henry IV of Germany issued a general edict 
annulling the marriages of all who were too closely related. 
Nevertheless, illegal marriages increased and even extended 
into the Church. 

As important as this controversy was it was only one sign of 
the times. The Church was troubled by external and internal 
difficulties. Whether church property belonged to the Church 
or to an order or its priests was unsettled. The Church played 
its role in the Crusades and in religious persecutions of Jews. 
The monastic revival begun at Cluny in the tenth century 
spread throughout Europe. The Judas legend arose in this 
setting of the Crusades and mass anti-Semitism. That Judas 
represented the Jews is part of the thesis of Tarachow's con- 
tribution (24). How this becomes a psychological factor will be 
demonstrated later. : 

The superficial point of some of the legends, especially that 
of Gregory who became Pope even though he was of incestuous 
origin, was to show the great mercy of God if repentance took 

1In the year 1065, legal experts in Florence posed the question, apparently 


on a theoretical basis, whether the Holy Church could sanction the marriage 
method of computation. The 


of near relatives on the basis of the Justinian Fa 
Faculty at Ravenna, misconstruing the passage in St. Gregory, confirmed 
the Holy Church could so sanction. A mighty argument then followed an 
Apostolic authority was finally called in. However, two Lateran councils were 


not able to settle the issue. 
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place. The legends satisfied the evangelists with the point of 
morality, and pleased the common folk who used it as a depar- 
ture for many a pious tale with salacious overtones. As for the 
psychological explanations of the genesis of the Judas legend, 
it is easy to follow Baum when he enumerates the superficial 
reasons: an ecclesiastical necessity to degrade Judas, to show the 
infinite mercy of God, and to use an exciting story as a morality. 
But this leaves unanswered the question of why an cedipal-like 
story is chosen as the vehicle. It should not be surprising that 
the Judas legend must be connected with the story of Jesus; it 
is a necessary prologue to Judas's later relation to Jesus. From 
here on, then, I shall attempt to condense Reik's extensive writ- 
ings on the point. En 

First, the stories of both Jesus and Judas have undergone 
changes and elaborations as time has passed. As Robertson (27) 
points out, the contemporary historians barely mention Jesus, 
and mention Judas not at all (see also, 25). Moreover, the 
earliest synoptic gospel mentions Jesus but not his divine ori- 
gin. The later synoptic gospels elaborated the story to give Jesus 
divine origin, This trend has continued ever since, namely: to 
glorify Jesus and the Virgin Mary more and more, and inci- 
dentally to invest their immediate and later followers with 
sainthood, and, in the Opposite direction, to make the figure of 
Judas more criminal. What more criminal act could be posited 
on Judas than incest and parricide? If, for political and eco- 
nomic reasons, it was necessary to make scapegoats, then the 
Jews became such in reality and Judas in myth and legend. 

Reik's main thesis (19) holds that the natures of Judas and 


Such equations are made on an unconscious basis and are 
covered up by a split and projections, there should still be evi- 
dences of a break-through; i.e., there should be manifest deriva- 
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such as that on one occasion Mary mistook Judas for Jesus and 
on another occasion mistook Jesus for Judas (20). The second 
item is that, traditionally, Judas has often been given red hair 
(3, 25), and it is noteworthy that at times artists have given 
Jesus red hair (9). Third, there is a Mohammedan legend to 
the effect that the Jews entered Jesus' house in order to punish 
him and found Judas instead, Jesus having been spirited away 
by the Angel Gabriel. The Jews, thinking that Judas was Jesus, 
took him out and crucified him. 

Reik adduces still further evidences of the equation of Judas 
and Jesus, among which is the complementary significance 
given to Judas in the Jewish story Toledoth Jeschu, in which 
both Jesus and Judas learn the ineffable name of God and are 
able to perform miracles like making the dead live and fly 
through the air. 

The next logical step that derives out of these equations 
should be the equation of Jesus and (Edipus. Among several 
indications of this, the most noteworthy are the references in 
the Talmud to Balaam, who is not uncommonly considered as 
a substitute for Jesus, as having a limp and being blind in one 
eye. While it is true that many scholars (ro) deny that these 
references to Balaam have anything to do with Jesus, certain 
earlier writers (r2, r5) thought such references distinctly con- 
cerned Jesus. It is important not that all scholars agree as to the 
meaning of the references, but that the issue has been raised. 
What is significant is that unconscious connections were made 
in the minds of some writers of the cedipal-like nature of Jesus 
by attributing to him a limp and blindness. Graves uses this 
theme in his King Jesus (rz). 

It has been recognized, for example, that Mary represents a 
sort of younger sister of the great goddesses of love of antiquity; 
and that her relationship with Jesus was an incestuous one, in 
the tradition of such mother-goddesses and their son-husbands, 
for instance, Ishtar and Tammuz, Astarte and Adonis, Isis and 
Osiris, Cybele and Attis. Within this tradition, then, Jesus 
crime was an incestuous one, part of which was an attempt to 
equal or to displace his father, and for this reason he has to die. 
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The elaborations of this thesis in the literature I shall not re- 
view here. But I do wish to emphasize that whenever stories 
arise of a close mother-son relationship in a pair who are either 
divine or have religious significance, the elaboration of the 
myths and legends about them sooner or later take on an cedi- 
pal coloring. In this connection, there is evidence that even 
contemporaries of the early Christian movement were aware of 
the closeness of the story of the Virgin Mary to those of the 
great goddesses of the Orient. Early Talmudic references to 
Jesus and Mary were for the purpose of degrading them. Reik 
believes that these aspersions stemmed from the writings of 
those Jews who did not follow Christ because they did not wish 
to share in his revolutionary thoughts and acts, and his con- 
sequent guilt. 

In the Talmud Jesus is sometimes referred to as ben Pantera. 
Some students derive the name Pantera from the Greek, Par- 
thenos; and Jesus’ Talmudic name, often translated as meaning 
‘Son of the Virgin’, more correctly means the ‘Son of the Un- 
married’ (9). For these reasons, the pattern of Jesus as follow- 
ing the life of the earlier son-gods has been fairly well estab- 
lished on the basis of his close relationship to his mother, his 
revolutionary trend against his father, his death as a sacrifice, 
and the story of his return in order to save mankind. 

Still other allusions in medieval literature have similar im- 
port. For example, Brown Robyn’s Confession (6) tells a story 
of his confessing to his shipmates, when their ship is in distress, 
that he is the cause of their difficulties since he had committed 
incest with both his mother, with whom he had two children, 
and with his sister, with whom he had five. The crew tied him 
to a plank of wood and threw him into the sea. He did not sink 
but beside him came our ‘Blessed Lady [with] her dear young 
son’. She asked Brown Robyn to join her and her son in heaven, 
and he does. The last stanza reads: 


It's for nae honour ye did to me, Brown Robyn, 
It's for nae guid you did to mee; 

But a’ is for your fair confession 

You've made upon the sea. 


"-. 
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Baum thinks this story is a very distinct allusion indicating 
some recognition of the closeness between the mother and son, 
and the implication that they were guilty of the same sin as 
Brown Robyn, except that, inasmuch as he confessed, he did 
her honor. 

The story, Blood on the Queen's Hand, from the Gesta 
Romanorum (14), is another in which the confession of incest 
is acceptable to the Virgin Mary, who forgives the sinner. In 
this story a queen commits incest with her son and makes con- 
fession of all of her sins except the incest and the murder of 
their infant. The Blessed Virgin appears to her confessor and 
informs him of the sins that are being withheld by the queen. 
The Virgin Mary tells the father confessor how to get the queen 
to reveal her left hand, which she has kept hidden, and to make 
the appropriate confession. The confessor then says, “Lady, fear 
not; the Blessed Virgin Mary loves you and it is she who com- 
manded me to do this’. The queen thereupon confesses her sins. 
Once more, Baum takes the position that this story too indicates 
the acceptance of incest, provided it is confessed to the Virgin 
Mary. Again there is the implication that she herself has been 
guilty of the same sin. 

Two other references are given by Baum (2) as indicating 
that a small circle of incest tales had grouped themselves around 
the Virgin Mary during medieval times. These latter stories are 
not recorded nor used by Reik in his considerations. In my 
opinion, they add further evidence of the work of the uncon- 
scious in the medieval mind in making Mary and Jesus lovers. 

Equating Jesus and CEdipus is attractive to anticlerical writ- 
ers with a so-called scientific bent. Binet-Sanglé (4), for ex 
ample, attempts to show that from a psychiatric point of view 
Jesus suffered from many symptoms which are derivatives of 
the cedipus complex. Unfortunately, Binet-Sanglé makes no 
distinction between the historic and the legendary Jesus, mak- 
ing his thesis thereby an easy one. Viige a 

The problem is by no means exhausted by this brief review. 
Several facets of the general problem of the genesis of myths are 
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remarkably well described by Campbell (5), Kluckhohn (25), 
and Dorson (7). The legend of Judas is not touched upon by 
them but the Œdipus legend is, especially by Kluckhohn. In 
the present paper I have treated only sparingly the general 
problems but have gone into more detail in relation to the 
specific problem of the origin of the Judas legend, indicating 
the deeper genetic, psychological roots and the more immediate 
contemporary historical roots that fostered it. 

Another interesting facet is the problem of whether the story 
of Mary and Jesus and the legends of the other queen-goddesses 
and their son-husbands belong properly in the group of cedipal 
stories, or more properly belong to a precedipal group of myths 
of the mother-son relationship. I have dealt with this problem 
elsewhere (r8), where greater validity is given to the form of 
the classical cedipal myth as being the more potent and per- 
vasive one; the bilateral story of mother and son I saw as a 
derivative of the triangular myth with the father absent, shad- 
owy, and therefore in effect already killed. However, it is pos- 
sible that trying to make a distinction between the two myths 
is of no great moment, provided one takes cognizance that one 
may be derived from the other and that, more important, each 
has a universality in the history and mind of man. The sugges- 
tion that the dyadic legend belongs to matrilineal cultures and 
that the triangular legends to patrilineal cultures does not seem 
tenable. It is more likely that the creation of cedipal myths 
serves the function of working through problems where, both 
in the family and in the society, a father figure is authoritative. 
On the other hand, the dyadic stories come from the need to 
Te-create and maintain the mother figure as fons et origo of all 
things. Neither group of legends should be taken as evidence of 
actual historical or prehistorical states; the antiquity of some of 
these legends, for example, is not evidence of the historical 
priority of matriarchies. It is likely that myths of matriarchies 
are evidences of the psychological need, as if after a lost para- 
dise, to restore and to perpetuate the image of the mother as she 
is most happily remembered. 
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JUDAS, THE BELOVED EXECUTIONER 


BY SIDNEY TARACHOW, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1880, in a collection of German and Hungarian folk plays, 
most with religious themes, the editor, Hartmann (27), appends 
the following footnote to a play in which Judas had been por- 
trayed as especially despicable. 


The character of Judas, as a malicious and known evildoer, is 
created in this play with great sharpness. One might reproach 
the unknown author of this play for his crudeness. However, 
the intention is only allegorical: the Judas character symbol- 
ically portrays before our eyes the ingratitude of all sinful 
humanity against God. 


We may well follow the suggestion of this editor, look beyond 
the manifest subject matter of the allegory, the hated and de- 
spised character of the betrayer Judas, and seek other human 
truths behind his facade. 

To turn briefly to the matter of the historical reality of our 
two principal characters, Christ and Judas, varying degrees of 
acceptance of Christ as a historical person exist. Prototypes of 
such a personality were accepted in some contemporary Jewish 
literature (46, 47, 48) though the references are contemptuous 
of Christ because of his failure as a Messiah. With regard to the 
historicity of Judas, the doubts are serious. Judas is a late, sec- 
ond to third century, development of Christian mythology. 
Paul, principal proponent of the central idea of Christ as a hu- 
man sacrifice, nowhere mentions Judas. Robertson (46, 47, 48) 
goes to great lengths to show that previous historical figures are 
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assimilated into the figure of Judas, thus indicating its late his- 
torical origin. He regards the Judas story as derived from early 
mystery plays, considering Judas basically as an assimilation of 
the figure of the Jew. 

The purpose of the present essay is to call attention to the 
libidinal aspects of the Judas-Christ relationship, the relation- 
ship which is the core of Christian anti-Semitism. Two well- 
known contributions by Simmel (53) and Fenichel (75) discuss 
current psychoanalytic concepts of anti-Semitism, and both 
agree that the basic notion is the projection of aggression against 
Christ onto the Jews. Simmel, particularly, calls attention to the 
oral, devouring aspects of the aggression projected by the Chris- 
tian. Loewenstein (38), in his study of anti-Semitism, mentions 
another aspect of the psychological problem: the curious need 
of the Christian for the Jew, the peculiar double bond in the 
sense that Christians, despite their hostility, were originally 
Jews. The present paper will discuss the love relationship be- 
tween Judas and Christ; it will follow the thread of thought be- 
ginning with Christ as the willing sacrificial victim for love of 
the Jews, his love of Judas, and his selection of Judas, his fa- 
vorite, to be the one to kill and eat him. This essay will also dis- 
cuss other data, clinical and anthropological, that bear on kill- 
ing and eating in the service of love or as representing love. 


THE WILLING VICTIM 


Our story begins with the motif of the willing victim. The fol- 
lowing conception of Christ’s motivation in offering himself as 
a sacrifice to save the Jews is taken from Graves and Podro (25). 
Jesus had failed to persuade the Jews of his mission and as a last 
resort planned to fulfil the Old Testament prophecy of Zecha- 
riah (Chapters XI-XIV). Zechariah, during the Seleucid period 
of domination, wanted to save his people from the great influ- 
ence exerted by the Hellenized Jewish priesthood. To this end 
he offered to go among them and preach true doctrine, The 
High Priests presented him with only thirty shekels, thus dem- 
onstrating their contemptuous evaluation of him. In a rage, 
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Zechariah cast the thirty shekels to a potter, and then prophe- 
sied that a worthless shepherd would appear, preach false doc- 
trine, and be killed by his own parents. He foretold that upon 
the shepherd’s death, when the Jews would see his pierced body, 
their consciences would be pricked, they would repent, the 
Great Day of the Lord would dawn, and the Jewish nation 
would be cleansed and purified through severe trials. Zechariah 
never met with the fate described in this prophecy, so that it 
became a prophecy postponed for realization at some future 
time. Jesus decided to fulfil this prophecy; since he had not 
succeeded by other means he would preach false doctrine, in- 
stigating the people to kill him and the sight of his pierced 
body would move them to repentence and purification. 

From this standpoint, the cursing of the fig tree (Mark, XI: 
12-14, 20-23, and Matthew, XXI:17-22) was the preaching of 
false doctrine and Jesus' impersonation of the worthless shep- 
herd. His behavior was such that "When his friends heard of it 
they went out to lay hold on him: for they said, He is beside 
himself’ (Mark, III:21). He was also accused of being possessed 
by the Devil because he claimed to cast out devils. 'And the 
scribes which came down from Jerusalem said, "He hath Beelze- 
bub, and by the prince of the devils casteth he out devils” ’ (Mark, 
III:22). Moreover, Christian mythology includes a detail that 
points to Christ as the willing victim. In the ritual sacrifices of 
some religions (48) the legs of the victim are broken, which, 
since he does not run away, proves that he is a willing victim. 
In the Christ story, his legs are not broken but those of the two 
thieves are. Certain parts of the Passion narrative are taken 
directly from the prophecy of Zechariah: Lowly and riding 
upon an ass's colt, is from Zechariah, IX:9, as well as Matthew, 
XXI:5—from the Old Testament as well as the New. ‘They 
shall look on me whom they have pierced’ is Zechariah, XII:10, 
as well as John, XIX:37. The impersonation is carried further 
by his plying the apostles with drink, a violation of apostolic 
abstinence, by his command to them to drink blood, a violation 
of Hebrew prohibitions, and to buy swords. To cap the similar- 
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ity to the prophecy of Zechariah, at the Last Supper Christ ex- 
plicitly quotes Zechariah, XIII:7: ‘I will smite the shepherd and 
the sheep shall be scattered’. Then he tells his disciples, ‘All ye 
shall be offended because of me this night’ (Mark, XIV: 27- 
31). Finally there is the famous prediction that Peter will turn 
against him. 

One may say that from the standpoint of the people, because 
of the failure of his mission, Jesus had to die for he was in dis- 
grace, a Messiah who had failed. From his own standpoint Jesus 
decided to die, but with the ambivalent motivation to be ex- 
pected in someone contemplating suicide. He wished out of love 
to save the Jews, but he also wanted to prick their consciences 
and to punish them for rejecting him. Jesus accepted the glory 
of dying in ransom for his people, a fate kings have often been 
prepared to accept. According to Graves and Podro, Judas had 
planned to save Jesus from the wrath of the people by putting 
him in the protective custody of the Sanhedrin. That Judas un- 
derstood Jesus’ wish to fulfil the prophecy of Zechariah is at- 
tested by the fact that he asked for thirty shekels, the same 
amount given to Zechariah. In the end Judas was so horrified 
when he learned Jesus had been turned over to the Romans, he 


hanged himself. 


JUDAS AS THE MOST BELOVED 


Once having decided to be the sacrifice, Jesus offered himself 
to his disciples to be killed and eaten, or less figuratively at the 
Last Supper he named his favorite, Judas, as his ritual slayer. At 
the Last Supper he said, ‘Take, eat; this is my body... . This is 
my blood of the new testament, which is shed for many’ (Mark, 
XIV: 22, 24). The specific love relationship to Judas is indi- 
cated by the following (John, XIII: 18, 21-28). 
‘I speak not of you all: I know whom I have chosen. . . + 
I say unto you that one of you shall betray me.' Then the dis- 
ciples looked one on another, doubting of whom. he spake. 
Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples 
whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him, that 
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he should ask who it should be of whom he spake. He then 
lying on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, ‘Lord, who is it?’ Jesus 
answered, ‘He it is to whom I shall give a sop, when I have 
dipped it.’ And when he had dipped the sop he gave it to Judas 
Iscariot, the son of Simon. And after the sop Satan entered into 
him. Then said Jesus unto him, ‘That thou doest, do quickly.’ 
Now no man at the table knew for what intent he spake this 
unto him.! 


When Judas leaves to carry out the betrayal, Jesus says, ‘A new 
commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another; as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another’ (John, XIII: 34). 
'Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends' (John, XV: 13). 

I am indebted to Peter B. Neubauer for the following sug- 
gestion: At this point Jesus became a symbol of love for all hu- 
manity, though we should note that he burdened someone else 
with the problem of aggression, namely Judas. Christ's remark 
about no greater love could be paraphrased in Judas's favor: 
‘Greater burden can no man give another than that he ask him 
to be his executioner’. The guilt for the aggression was loaded 
onto Judas, while the love of man was assumed by Christ. It 
was Judas's difficult task to use oral aggression in the service 
of libido and so convert aggression into libido. 

The homosexual aspects of the love relationship between 
Jesus and Judas have been noted by Reik (45), and several 
novelists have sensed this tie between the two. Moore (39); 
van Heurn (60), Roth (50), Andreyev (1), and Graves (24) por- 
tray Judas as loving Christ and as having little interest in 
women. Beautiful fictional illustrations of the general problem 
of the love relationship between the killed and the killer appear 
in stories by Tennessee Williams. In Suddenly Last Summer 
(66) he describes a man drawn to a group of hungry children 
who eventually kill and eat him. In Desire and the Black Mas- 
seur (65) the central character, attracted to a masseur, persuades 
the masseur to kill and eat him. 


+ The sop is still a favorite token among Arabs that a host has special affec- 
tion for a guest. 
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To turn to the other side of the coin Reik notes that at the 
moment of taking the sop Judas was possessed. by—i.e., identi- 
fied with—the Devil. Psychoanalytically we should infer that at 
the moment of taking the sop Judas became the murderer of 
God and the devourer of Christ. We emphasize that this is the 
expression of the love relationship between the two. It is inter- 
esting that the first three Gospels describe the kiss of betrayal, 
while the fourth Gospel of John omits the kiss. The earlier 
Gospels admit some degree of love relationship; the fourth 
Gospel suppresses it and replaces it with projection and bostility 
to Judas. Zeitlin (67) observes that the first three Gospels were 
written for Jewish, the fourth for Gentile Christians. 

To return to Reik, some of his penetrating comments on the 
Judas problem are found in the first three chapters of Der 
eigene und der fremde Gott (45), which still awaits translation. 
He emphasizes: 1, Judas as the God murderer and his identifica- 
tion with the Devil and his sadistic, oral, cannibalistic qualities: 
Judas as the executioner and Christ as the victim; 2, the Judas- 
Christ identity, each figure representing contrasting ambiva- 
lent aspects of the same god figure and ambivalent aspects of 
ego fragments of the Christian which undergo projection. 

Reik discusses the problem of Christ in terms of the ritual 
execution of the Son-God, with Judas as ritual executioner. He 
presents the Old Testament story of Abraham and the sacrifice 
of Isaac as evidence that the Jews at one time sacrificed to the 
Son-God, and as reversal of the totemic killing of the father. 
Reik also deals with the Christ problem in terms of Christ's 
hatred of the father, the Judas myth being Christ's solution by 
way of projection. Judas represents the murdered Jahweh who, 


like Banquo's ghost, returns to wreak vengeance. Judas becomes 
table in Christ. Judas be- 


the carrier o£ the tendencies unaccep : 
trayed Christ as Christ betrayed Jahweh, and both die. For the 
Jews, Jesus sharpened the problem of the son’s hostility to 
father. The Jews had to reject Jesus. In the Toledoth Jeschu 
(3), the famous Jewish medieval anti-Christian Gospels, Judas 
is the hero selected by the Sanhedrin to overcome Jesus and to 


return him to the Sanhedrin for punishment. 
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According to Reik, although the Jews carry the guilt of the 
Christians for murdering their God, Christ nevertheless serves 
some Jewish purposes as well. Jews project their own rebellious- 
ness onto Christ, Though the Christian sees his own murderous 
wishes realized when projected onto the Jew, the Jew assumes 
the guilt for his unconscious deed. The Last Supper is a totem 
meal in which Jesus is the sacrificial lamb, but one in which he 
also becomes the Father God. Judas stands for the combined 
apostles. Jesus as father bids Judas as son to kill and eat him. 

In terms of the ambivalent faces of god, Reik believes that 
when Judas took the sop he became the Devil. In some religions 
it is difficult to distinguish between true gods and demons. 
Since Jesus cast out devils, it follows that he too was possessed 
by Beelzebub. In folk tales Christ and Judas are confused with 
each other. Thus Judas and Christ together represent the am- 
bivalent picture of God, part good, part evil. Reik points out 
the similarities between the father-son relationship and the god- 
devil relationship. Early, superseded gods often take on the char- 
acteristics of the devil, and Hell and Heaven are often con- 
fused. The Judas problem is one of ego splitting. The Jesus 
fragment accepts punishment from father; the Judas fragment is 
the murderer of God. In addition, Reik gives clinical examples 
of betrayal; in one instance a man denounced another for the 
crime of blasphemy of which he himself was guilty. 


KILLING AS LOVE AND LOVE OF THE DEAD 
Killing as love or in the service of love can be demonstrated 


into his abdomen. Many associations indicated that being 
Screwed to death’ was a homosexual act of love, and that the 
executioner was his former commander. The same patient, at 
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the time of the executions that followed the recent Cuban rev- 
olution, repeatedly dreamed of executions by firing squads. 
The patient identified himself with both sides, with the victims 
and with the executioners, In many jokes sexual 'screwing' is 
used as a method of killing. 'Screwing' may also mean betrayal 
of one's interests. Thus screwing may mean betrayal, killing, 
or loving. 

Another example of killing as a friendly act is the well-known 
Japanese custom, hara-kiri. The Westerner's usual concept of 
this ceremony is quite incomplete and envisages only the first 
half of the total action, i.e., the voluntary disembowelment (29, 
32, 64). However, immediately after the disemboweling, a close 
friend, selected in advance by the victim from the individual's 
own social and military class, springs from behind and decap- 
itates him with one blow of a sword. Usually, though not always, 
the practice of hara-kiri is voluntary and is intended to remove 
offense to the Mikado or to remove a stain on one's own honor. 
Instances are known where, angry at the Mikado's orders to 
commit suicide, men have contemptuously thrown their own 
bowels at the witnesses who report the completion of the deed 
to the Mikado. In the cases of the willing victim there is a re- 
markable similarity to the Christ myth. As an analogue of 
Christ the willing victim, we here have the Japanese samurai. 
The analogue of God is the Mikado and that of Judas, the 
friend who decapitates. The abdomen as the choice site of the 
suicidal act probably comes from the Japanese idea of the 
stomach as the center of the personality. ‘Hara’ (stomach) stands 
for courage, power, efficiency, principles, understanding, hon- 
esty, etc.; a clean stomach stands for a clear conscience (32). : 

Another example of killing as love or in the service of love is 
illustrated by a medieval Jewish legend about the death of 
Moses (5). In this story God so loved Moses that He e in. 
permit the Angel of Death to end Moses life. Instead, A A 
appointed time, God Himself came down to Earth, isse 
Moses on the mouth and thus drew his soul from him—a kiss 
of death which certainly resembles the kiss of Judas. In another 
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version of the same story Moses angrily refused to surrender his 
soul to the Angel of Death, insisting he would surrender it to 
God alone. God finally agreed to this and again, with a kiss, drew 
Moses’ soul from him, Like Christ, Moses selected his own exe- 
cutioner, one he loved, and in both instances the kiss of love 
was a kiss of death. 

Although the preceding examples are of killing as love and in 
the service of love they are not sadistic. The libidinal element is 
dominant. F 

Let us now consider other related phenomena of killing and 
death, and the various ways in which the patterns of libido and 
aggression shape themselves. In all material joining love 
and death there is a common thread of orality. For example, a 
fine distinction between love and hatred is illustrated by van 
Ophuijsen (6r) in a case report published in 1929. He describes 
an incident in the treatment of a girl who hated her sister, 
and in one session said: 'I should like to revile her—spit at her 
—poison her—beat her—hack her to bits with a hatchet’. Van 
Ophuijsen intervened to say, ‘And eat the pieces?’. The patient 
paused and said, ‘No. That would be an act of love.’ Van 
Ophuijsen believed the patient’s refusal to eat the pieces 

., Was ‘pure sadism’ which she refused to adulterate with cannibal- 
ism as that would have been an expression of love. Today we 
would say that van Ophuijsen was contrasting not sadism and 
love (since sadism is also a form of love), but aggression and 
libido. In the same paper, van Ophuijsen remarks: ‘It is notori- 
ous that many a lust murderer terminates his violent deed and 
attains complete satisfaction by tearing up parts of his object 
with his teeth and hands. Often he goes a step further in equat- 
ing his love object with nourishment by carrying away such 
pieces with him, cooking and eating them.’ Van Ophuijsen em- 
phasizes that the point of sadism is to bite, and not to inflict 
suffering, this representing possession of the loved object in an 
oral sadistic fashion. 

The Eucharist is an example of a ritualized attempt to over- 

come the aggressive aspects of the eating of the god and to pre- 
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serve the purely libidinal aspect. The wafer must be swallowed, 
but not bitten. Van Ophuijsen’s patient wanted to bite but not 
swallow, thus reversing the eucharistic pattern. Chewing the 
wafer would be equivalent to biting mother’s breast, and swal- 
lowing equivalent to sucking. In the lifelong repetition of the 
religious rite the believer is perpetually at the mother’s breast, 
in love. 

Killing the beloved is closely related to lust murder and love 
of the dead. Bonaparte (7) draws a distinction between the two 
latter themes. The lust murderer is aggressive in his oedipal 
rivalry; but the lover of the dead is timid; he takes his turn 
only after the father has completed his sadistic sexual act—after 
someone else has done the killing. Such a theoretical distinction 
between lust murder and necrophilia—according to aggressive- 
ness in the oedipal role—may well be valid, yet we may note 
the thread of orality and tie to the mother in all the following 
data. 

To indicate briefly some lust murder material, Wertham (63) 
describes a murderer who cooked and ate his victims, and Hirsch- 
feld (30) reports a similar case. The famous acid-bath murderer, 
John George Haigh (rz), dreamed of trees dripping with blood, 
then slowly turning into crosses with the body of Christ, while : 
he was offered a bowlful of blood to drink. He had actually 
drunk the blood of several victims and after the murders 
dreamed of doing so. Ferenczi (16) interprets lust murder as a 
defense against castration anxiety and revenge on the woman 
who robs a man of semen or is otherwise dangerous. 

Psychoanalysts are familiar with murderous impulses that 
arise as a defense against the emergence of genital love and as a 
substitute gratification, especially in obsessive patients. Dreams 
of murder and of being murdered are frequent. The forerun- 
ners of expressions of love are often those of murder, parnou; 
larly by way of the mouth. "You are so sweet, Icould eat you. 

Turning to problems of necrophilia we note that Bonaparte 
(7) tells of a man who sucked the breasts of Laudis ina 
frenzy. Segal (52) reports from the analysis of a man with necro- 
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philic fantasies that to him the corpse was an ideal object, never 
frustrating and never demanding. Hirschfeld (30) describes 
similar patients—many of them undertakers or frequenters of 
morgues—whose conditions for sexual excitement were sleép- 
ing or dead women. Pomer (45) reports a case of a man to whom 
every cadaver represented the mother, primarily one to be 
used in a search for a phallus. Necrophilia was his defense ` 
against castration anxiety, but he also showed an oral and-anal 
passive trend of fearing to be penetrated. He repeatedly identi- 
fied himself with Christ. 
In another connection, incidental to the psychopathology of 
` a hobby, I reported the case of a male patient whose chief 
sexual wish was to have intercourse with an unconscious 
woman (55). His wife would simulate unconsciousness, he mas- 
turbated with fantasies of unconscious women, and he fantasied 
(again like a Judas) that if he kissed a woman she would die. He 
wanted to drug his wife ‘to find out something’. At the age of 
eleven his mother and he played sexual games in which she pre- 
tended to be asleep or unconscious and he would roll her inert 
body about in the bed. His most intense desire was to lift her 
nightgown and examine her genitals. At the same time he iden- 
tified himself with women, often imagining he was a woman be- ¢ 
ing wheeled into an operating room. This patient, like Pom- | 
ers, certainly used his necrophilic fantasy in an attempt to 
solve the castration problem. However, for my patient also the 
castration problem was not the sole issue. His desire for power 
and control over women was connected with other fears and 
fascinations. He feared his murderous impulse and he was fas- 
cinated by the gruesome, the aboriginal, and the cannibalistic. 
His play with his mother's inert body exemplifies a comment 
in Bonaparte's discussion of necrophilia (7); she suggests that 
the sadistic desire to possess the disarmed, defenseless, or dead 
yet finds its prototype in the infantile sight of the mother 
asleep. 
- Brill (9) reported the case of a necrophile in whom genital- 
ity was completely suppressed, and among whose pregenital 
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needs orality and skin eroticism were prominent. This patient 
had fantasies of women's breasts bursting and of his wallowing 
in milk. He also had a strong desire to drink blood and to eat 
and drink bodily excretions. The women were to be cadavers so 
they could not resist his advances. He wanted to bury himself 
bodily inside a woman's decaying body or in that of a horse or 
other large animal. He fantasied being inside a living woman, 
of eating her from the inside and so killing her. 

Recently a murderer was apprehended in the Midwest who 
killed his female victims, skinned them, and then saved both 
skins and the rest of the corpses separately, the latter being hung 
neatly in a row on hooks. From time to time he would don the 
skin of one of his victims. He was much attached to his mother 
and after her death nailed her room shut, to preserve every- 
thing as it had been. This man's behavior, as well as the desires 
of the necrophilic patient described by Brill, have their lesser 
counterpart in the actions and fantasies of a transvestite whom 
I observed. This patient had fantasies of sinking bodily into the 
bodies of others, both male and female; he regarded his collec- 
tion of outfits of women's clothing as a stable of willing women 
who never frustrated him and were ready to offer him any 
pleasure. It is noteworthy that during the transvestite activities 
he lost interest in food and had the conscious feeling of hiding 
in a cave, safe from all danger. 

Death itself as an oral regression is described by Lewin (56, 
37), who cites a case of Gitelson's where resignation to death 
represented a capacity to accept a profound oral regression in 
which sleep and death were equated. Lewin also comments on 
the fear of analysis being equated with fear of death, and he 
goes on, 'Physicians often think of themselves as being dissected 
when they dream of their analyses, and sometimes they even 
turn the autopsy into a cannibal procedure’. Pomer's patient, 
a pathologist, regarded all cadavers as his mother and at the 
same time pictured himself in the analytic situation as a ca- 
daver offered for dissection. The equation of autopsy victim 
with the object of love is at least partly confirmed by the dream 
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of another obsessive patient of mine. In the dream, while an 
autopsy was being performed upon a former employer of the 
patient, the cadaver had an ejaculation. He responded with love 
to being loved. The former employer had in fact strongly stimu- 
lated the patient's latent homosexuality. 

"Thus we encounter a variety of ways in which libidinal, pre- 
ponderantly oral, desires find expression in dying, being dead, 
and in killing. To name them, there are the willing victim, 
complete surrender, utter compliance and giving, and much 
orality. "These examples point strongly in the direction of the 
fulfilment of the oral triad, eating, being eaten, and death as 
sleep. Among oral attributes is the fact that the dead object 
never refuses and never shows hostility. We find preoccupation 
with the breasts of the cadaver in sucking, biting, and blood 
drinking. Coitus is not at all a constant element of necrophilia, 
although it may be present when the necrophilia has certain 
normal mourning aspects (51). 

Grotjahn (26) comes to similar conclusions. He holds that 
the idea of death is primarily an oral concept of happiness 
characterized by oral and narcissistic regression and reunion 
| with the mother. According to Grotjahn, death may be accept- 
able as a final return to the mother. This is regression to a level 
before ego integration took place and when mental life ap- 
peared to follow the primary process. Death fear can be con- 
quered by murdering the ego, the only witness in us to remind 
us of death. The elimination of the only witness who knows 
death would make us immortal but also insane. The uncon- 
scious may not know death but it knows sleep and peace; and it 
longs for the reunion with the primordial mother even if it is 
the terrible mother who is death herself. The schizophrenic 
has established such a union. I certainly agree with Grotjahn 
that the loss of ego identity is closely tied to undoing the sense 
of reality and re-establishing the tie to the mother. I would put 
it even more strongly: any ego regression or ego damage auto- 
matically reinstates the blissful tie to the mother. This may well 
be a factor in the etiology of euphoric states in cases of organic 
brain damage. 
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Ego regression has another aspect—the aspect of regression 
to ambiguity and antithesis. Kris and Kaplan (35) discuss the 
wide range of ambiguity and antithesis in relation to perception 
and esthetics, which for them includes all varieties of connec- 
tion, even the opposite. Freud (22) before them pointed to the 
identity of opposites in the sense of the antithetical sense of 
primal words. We may expand this and say that words, sensa- 
tions, feelings, and meanings are all relative; they are all really 
derived from categories, sharing ambiguity and antithesis. Usage 
alone indicates precise meaning and this only when secondary 
process and ego functioning are intact. In primitives and in ego 
regression the categorical range reasserts itself, and Opposites are 
equal. The primitive would have a difficult time grasping our 
conception of death. And we would have difficulty accepting the 
primitive correlates which to him are first nature. For the prim- 
itive, magic, ambiguity, and antithesis are everyday matters 
taken for granted. Our own religious feelings share such regres- 
sive participation, for example, in the idea that death is simply 
another life. Many share in the regressive thought that Christ 
gavevhtis life for us, a belief basically like that of the Punjab 
father (r9) who shares one life with his son. With the aid of en- 
trenched and institutionalized ego splitting, secondary processes 
and magic have established an at times uneasy coexistence. The 
above argument can help us to understand killing as love. Ego 
regression has occurred to a degree where antithesis and am- 
biguity become valid psychic legal tender. This is not the result 
of sadism, reaction-formation, or defense against homosexual 
love, but simply the operation of ambiguity and antithesis in 
ego regression. The primitive has no difficulty with this con- 
cept. 


THE MAGIC RENEWAL OF LIFE 


We now return to the theme of ritual-sacrifice and self-sacrifice 
in the service of other libidinal motives, for example, the magic 
renewal of life. At the raising of Lazarus, Christ says, ‘And who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die’ (John, XI:26), 
an open promise of immortality. Later, as he was waiting to be 
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betrayed and taken, he says, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father, but by me' (John, XIV:6). 

The sacrificial killing intended to represent the renewal of 
life is not connected with any specific hostility to the victim. 
The Aztec captive was quite friendly with his captor and re- 
ferred to him as ‘father’. The victim, like Christ, was willing. As 
a soldier he felt it his duty either to take captives or to play the 
captive role. The role of victim was eagerly embraced, even by 
the nobility (59). The renewal of life by sacrifice had two direc- 
tions; one was the renewal of the life of the tribe by the sacri- 
fice of the king, god, or father. The other was the renewal of the 
life of the father by the death of the son. While the Aztec 
captive referred to his captor as father, the captor referred to his 
prisoner as ‘himself’. 

In certain Punjab areas (19) when a wife is in the fifth month 
of ; funeral services are held for the husband. Magical 
beliefs of this sort lay the groundwork for the killing of the son, 
or sometimes even all the sons. Even in this problem one still 
encounters the willing victim. The Punjab funeral service was 
predicated on the belief that there was only one life available 
between father and son; only one could possess that life and the 
other must necessarily die. A Scandinavian tale tells of the king 
who killed nine sons in turn. The tenth son was rescued by 
strangers and became king of the country of his adoption. This 
king, who knew he had been destined for sacrifice, managed to 
be careless during the slaying of a bull and was killed by the 
bull (62). Similar ideas can be encountered in analytic material. 
Segal (52) reported a case of a man with necrophilic fantasies 
who demanded from women immobility in practice and death in 
fantasy. He had the feeling that he and his analyst possessed one 
life’ in common; if the analyst was alive he was dead, and vice 
versa. 

As to preserving the life of the tribe, we turn to the killing 
of the king, for which Frazer (19) gives many illustrations. The 
perfection of the king magically insured the health of the tribe, 


and any sign of imperfection or weakness led to his killing and , 
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replacement by a perfect specimen. If, for example, a wife re- 
ported his sexual inadequacy the king was killed. In some 
groups the king had a fixed tenure, perhaps a year, after which 
time he was killed or would voluntarily and ritually commit 
suicide. Even under these circumstances there was no shortage 
of volunteers for the kingship. One need not go to primitives 
for examples of renewal of life through the execution of an- 
other. In medieval Nuremberg (35) sick townspeople bribed 
the Hochrichter for permission to drink blood streaming from 
freshly beheaded criminals. The blood was reputed to have high 
medicinal value. 

Frazer (18) recounts many examples of eating beloved rela- 
tives, not out of hostility but rather out of love and admiration. 
After such a relative’s death a feast would be held and family 
members would eat either various parts of the body or would 
be served portions of what amounted to meat pie or ash pie. 
After the feast the remains might not be buried but placed on a 
platform to decompose, and as the decomposed material dripped 
down from the platform the relatives would sit underneath and 
rub the drippings into their skins. This practice resembles sev- 
eral fantasies and actions of necrophiles. 

Koestler (34), in his dramatic novel, Darkness at Noon, por- 
trays the character Rubashov, who voluntarily accepts death as 
a sacrifice for the good of the masses, Rubashov accepts this 
role only after prolonged interrogation and persuasion, an ac- 
tion reminiscent of the ritual dialogues between executioner and 
victim which take place in some religions practicing human sac- 
rifice (48). The ritual dialogue is in effect a persuasion of the 
victim as well as a method of allaying the executioner's own 
guilt. As in ‘brain-washing’, if one is subjected to sufficient ag- 
gression, responsive contact can be made with libido. 

The renewal of life by killing may take a further turn. Neu- 
mann (47) describes how in the cult of Xipe, the flayed god, 
prisoners were shot with arrows to symbolize sexual union with 
the earth. Killing and mating were psychologically identical; 


, death represented fecundation. 
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EATING AND THE TIE TO MOTHER 

It is easy to overestimate patriarchal elements in religion, and 
Róheim (49) believed that Freud accordingly underestimated 
the tie to the mother. The freudian theory of the primal horde 
and the eating of the father for the purpose of identification 
and the acquisition of his strength are based on Robertson 
Smith. In Róheim's opinion the eating is basically of the 
mother. The Aztec system, for example, seems to have been a 
patriarchal one, yet Neumann (47) notes that on close analysis 
one finds it dominated by goddesses of fantastic cruelty. 

The Christian deity, Christ, seems more and more to resem- 
ble a mother figure. There are no direct representations of 
Christ with breasts, but his representation has become effemi- 
nate and a growing tendency to picture him with Mary draws 
attention to the mother figure. Only recently Mary's position 
in the hierarchy has again been enhanced. Christianity refers to 
the Mother Church, but the church is the body of Christ. 

Both Jews and Christians had eating myths or practices which 
guaranteed reunion with mother symbols and immortality. 
Goodenough (23) points out that both observed mystic meals for 
such purposes. In Jewish tradition a monster fish, the leviathan, 
lives at the bottom of the seas over a spring which feeds the 
oceans. When the time of the messianic reward arrives, this fish 
will be captured and will provide food for all deserving Jews 
who will thereby gain immortality. There are some indications 
that at one time the monster was ritually killed anew each year. 
A meal which promises immortality is, of course, supplied in 
the Christian mythology by Christ, who in some of the symbols 
even of the early Christians was pictured as a fish. The great 
messianic fish of the Jews is the Christ of the Christians. The 
messianic food and immortality keep Christian and Jew at the 
breast forever. This is Heaven. The legend of the bottomless 
waters discussed by Bonaparte (6) resembles the leviathan myth. 
There is a reunion with mother in both, either at the bottom 
of the sea or with a creature from the bottom of the sea. A 
probable reason for the fish’s prominence as a mystic and ritual 
meal is the removal of emphasis from flesh, a partial suppression 
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of the cannibalistic element. Some Christians still limit them- 
selves to fish on certain days of the week and at periods during 
the year when they celebrate the killing of Christ. 

Another symbol frequently used both by Christians and 
Jews in the early Greco-Roman period was bread and also what 
Goodenough (23) terms ‘round objects’. The latter are generally 
circles with dots or small circles in the center, and they have 
been incorporated in the Menorah as well as the Cross. The 
eucharistic wafer has been represented by a round object, and 
the Jews used round objects to represent the sanctity of bread. 
In some instances round objects denote the sun. The Egyptians, 
who regarded light as a fluid, spoke of the sun as suckling the 
earth. The craving for divine milk is found among the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Christians, and, at least figuratively, in the writ- 
ings of Philo, the famous Hellenized Jew. The source of divine 
milk is often hermaphroditic. In the Dionysiac rituals one fourth 
of the priests who carried the insignia of the gods bore golden 
vases in the form of breasts, from which libations of milk were 
poured. The symbolism of wine and milk leads to mother. 
Early Christian symbolism is a confusion of blood, milk, and 
wine. The early mystics often used the concept of salvation 
through nursing. A quote from Goodenough (23) is an exam- 


ple. 


St. Catherine of Siena: ‘What I say of the universal body and 
mystical body of the Holy Church [i.e., the Christian religion] 
I say also of my ministers, who stand and feed at the breasts of 
the Holy Church; and not only should they feed themselves, 
but it is also their duty to feed and hold to those breasts the 
universal body of Christian people.’ 


St. Frangois de Sales: ‘Even so our dear Lord offers the breast 
of his divine love to the devout soul; he draws, gathers it into 
the lap of his more than motherly tenderness, and then, burn- 
ing with love, he embraces the soul, presses it to his heart, kisses 
it with the sacred kisses of his mouth, makes it taste of that 
love which is better than wine. And so the soul, intoxicated ` 
with delight, not merely consents and yields to the divine 
union, but coóperates with all its might thereto.’ 
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THE TWO SCAPEGOATS 
The ambivalent double, the struggle between two opposites and 
their simultaneous death, is well known to us in fiction; for 
example, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The subject is most lucidly 
discussed by Edel (12) in a study of Walpole's The Killer and 
the Slain, where there is a struggle between a pair representing 
the evil masculine side and the passive feminine side, and where 
both die, as did Jesus and Judas. Similarly, in O'Neill's play, 
"The Great God Brown (42), the two members of a pair kill each 
other. One says to his double, ‘You are the killer and the killed’. 

Jesus and Judas are doubles, perhaps brothers, and in one 
medieval myth Mary even mistakes Judas for Jesus. In some 
European countries there are rites of Judas-burning (57, 64) 
which precede the celebration of the Resurrection. The Judas 
figure is called the Ostermann. The excitement and the chasing 
of a victim before the burning of the effigy is ordinarily called 
Judassuchen, but in some communities Christussuchen. It is 
difficult to escape the impression that the enthusiastic beating 
and burning of Judas is really meant for Jesus. Fragments of 
broken and decayed crosses are burned and called Judas. 

Killer and victim are close to each other, perhaps as brothers, 
perhaps through guilt. Their reciprocal love is not far removed 
from self-love, Certainly object love may be replaced by iden- 
tification, such as is seen in the ritual sacrificial flaying and wear- 
ing of the skins of tHe victims. As we have noted certain mur- 
ders and transvestitism seem to have similar motivations. In the 
Aztec ceremonies the priest who wore the skin of the female 
victim was treated as a living goddess (17). Priest, murderer, 
and transvestite show identification of one with the other as 
love; and murder is only a necessary preliminary. 

I am indebted to Sylvan Keiser for an interpretation which 
underscores the issue of identification between killer and vic- 
tim. He pointed out an important difference between profes- 
sional murder and love-murder, In the professional murderer 
(though Not in the sacrificing priest) there is no human relation- 
ship, no struggle with the problem of object relationship, and 
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no identification of killer with victim. On the other hand, in 
the murders we have been considering there may be an ex- 
quisite identification. In fact, in ritual and in love-murder the 
goal is precisely a libidinal union of the two. The killer incor- 
porates the victim or the victim incorporates the killer; it 
makes little difference. The purpose is to remove the ego bound- 
aries between the two and to experience all affects as love. To 
a more advanced ego this would be quite impossible. The need 
is for archaic love, an unclearly defined object and union of the 
two. 

Although Christ is the manifest central figure in Christian 
mythology, there is the counterpart of Christ, the paired anti- 
christ in its various forms. The antichrist has various shapes 
(58)—Judas, the Jews, the Devil, and other horrible forms. Some 
of the antichrists have been romanticized and treated on a grand 
scale, for example Goethe's Mephistopheles. But Judas has not. 
The best role that Judas and the Jews have been able to attain 
has been that of comedian in mystery plays and comic Zwischen- 
spiele (51). A review of many early religious plays indicates that 
the antichrist role is about evenly divided between figures of the 
Devil, Judas, and the Jew. 

In many Latin and German speaking countries (2, 64) there 
is an annual celebration of the death of Judas, when his effigy 
is destroyed, but with a curious ambivalence. Sometimes the ef- 
figy is filled with silver or food and theff exploded, giving the 
populace a bonanza for which they all scramble. And Judas 
has been used not only in curses but also in beneficent roles. 
Mygatt and Witherspoon (40), as well as Taylor (56), record old 
charms invoking Judas against many dangers, especially burns. 

Christian mythology solves its ambivalence by having two 
scapegoats, Christ and Judas. One is for love and the other for 
aggression, one for killing and the other for being killed, one 
for eating and the other for being eaten. One figure is pale and 
ascends to Heaven (although he too made a trip through Hell), 
the other is dark and assigned to the Devil and the lower re- 
gions. One is connected with oral bliss, the other with anality 
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and aggression. Happiness seems expressible in oral terms but 
not in anal. Not only is Heaven depicted in oral terms, with 
nectar and ambrosia, but is up above. Manna rains down from 
Heaven. I suspect that this arises from the fact that to the nurs- 
ing infant the mother's face and breast are always above. A 
schizophrenic female patient of mine had frequent hallucina- 
tions of her mother's face, which was always over her head. On 
the other hand, the Devil and Hell are below, for Hell is anal- 
ity. In medieval art Hell often appears as a sea of feces in which 
the poor condemned souls swim forever. 'The stool falls below 
and behind. 'The only exception to this allocation is among cer- 
tain Eskimos who, I have been informed, place Heaven below 
and Hell above. This may be related to their weather and to 
the fact that their food supply is below the surface of the sea. 
Only conjecturally, they may also have infant sleeping and 
feeding patterns sharply different from ours. 

What are the problems which call for scapegoat solution in 
Christianity? For the Christian, Christ provokes envy because 
of his passive homosexuality and supreme masochism, and also 
because he is so close to God. Identification with Christ is at- 
tained only at great cost. The acceptance of such masochism 
comes easily only to schizophrenics and mystics. The problems 
provoked by the scapegoat for aggression take a different turn. 
We envy Judas his role as lover and executioner of Christ. Our 
difficulty in identifyinf ourselves with either of these attributes 
leads to hatred and projection. Simmel (53) and Fenichel (z5) 
discuss the problem of aggression most thoroughly, though the 
libidinal side of the problem is neglected. Loewenstein (38) 
hints at it. It might be remarked that the aggression has not 
always been disowned by the Christian. Judas has been pic- 
tured not only as a villain but as a savior and hero (28), the 
latter by heretical, grateful sects who quite logically worshipped 
Judas for saving the world by providing the necessary human 
sacrifice. 

Allied to attitudes toward Judas are certain public attitudes 
toward assassins, executioners, and executions. Throughout his- 
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tory public executions and torturings have attracted enormous 
crowds. There is great envy of the role of public executioners or 
even murderers. There are many applicants for the position of 
hangman. The public is fascinated and repelled by him, as if 
he could kill without guilt. This is, of course, not true. Elliott 
(13), the longtime executioner at Sing Sing, did not like to look 
his victims in the eyes. The Jewish ritual slaughterer of ani- 
mals (the schochet) utters a prayer at the moment of slaughter- 
ing; this prayer puts the onus for the slaughtering on God. I 
have been informed that in a certain section of Hungary where 
the Jews were under Chassidic influence, the schochet was also 
required to go through Kol Nidre twice on the Day of Atone- 
ment. 

The attitudes to the executioner may be delicately ambiva- 
lent. If a hangman bungles his job, or through poor technique 
makes a victim suffer unnecessarily, the crowd may turn on him 
in fury. Several medieval executioners of Nuremburg were 
mobbed and killed by an enraged public (33). Synge (54), in The 
Playboy of the Western World, illustrates the ambivalent atti- 
tudes to a hero assassin. When the young hero appears in a small 
town with the story of having killed his father in some distant 
place, he is idolized, especially by the women. However, when it 
seems that the killing took place in the town itself, he is 
shunned. 

Some assassins have become great public heroes. The indi- 
vidual assassin is generally of little importance to the commu- 
nity (z4). The community creates its own hero according to its 
needs; the assassin has his own special personal relationship to 
the victim. The assassin may have no motive such as he may be 
credited with by the community. Judas was a hero to some sects, 
a villain to others. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


In discussing the universal appeal of Christianity, Brierley (8) 
notes among other facets that one critical advantage over other 
religions is ‘the Christian emphasis on love. . . . The doctrine 
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that “God is love" is re-enforced by the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion and by the greater ease, for many men and women, of 
themselves feeling love for God Incarnate in Christ Jesus. The 
Son of Man albeit Son of God offers a personal target for per- 
sonal affection as well as a suitable object for certain types of 
identifying relationships. In my opinion, the advantage lies not 
simply in the opportunity for love, but rather in the opportunity 
for aggression, partly for its own sake and partly in the service 
of love and for the purpose of being converted into love. A good 
share of the aggression is displaced onto Judas. The love is not 
only passive, but also active in an archaic, antithetical unity. 
This is the emphasis of this essay. 

The Abraham-Isaac story is relevant as a contrast to the 
Judas-Christ myth. In the Jewish myth the urge to human sac- 
rifice is overcome; in the Christian myth it is carried through 
and ritually celebrated. Medieval Jewish myths about Abraham 
and Isaac (4, 62) bear a clear cedipal pattern. For example, one 
story has Isaac spending his last night before the trip to the 
mountain with his mother and in another Isaac asks that his 
ashes be placed in his mother's bedroom. "Though aware of his 
aggression against his father, Isaac, like Jesus, willingly accepts 
the role of victim. Isaac also resembles Jesus in his gentleness 
after the ordeal. 

The Judaic solution is renunciation of the cedipal object 
and renunciation of aggression between father and son. The 
Christian solution is to keep the cedipal object; thus father 
murder and son murder are perpetually necessary in the ritual. 
The tie to mother is not surrendered, and this in a precedipal 
and Pregenital sense too. Fromm (22) makes the interesting ob- 


on the Cross and Christ in his mother’s arms. The first drama- 
tizes the cedipal castration theme and the second the oral prob- 
lem, the tie to and identification with mother. With virgin 
birth, there is total separation from father, 

I think it is easier to support a precedipal construction than 
the cedipal one of Christian mythology, even though the cedi- 
pal construction is relatively obvious. The Judas theme has also 
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been elaborated in the œdipal direction, both psychoanalytically 
and historically (20, 44). 


SUMMARY 


This essay has attempted to delineate the libidinal aspects of the 
Judas-Christ relationship as well as to provide clinically related 
phenomena. Jesus is pictured as the willing victim offering him- 
self in love to be killed and eaten by the Jews, and by Judas in 
particular. Judas is pictured as loving Jesus and as being 
burdened by Jesus with the load of aggression, by the invitation 
to be the lover and ritual executioner. Various clinical and an- 
thropological data are used to illustrate killing in the service of 
libido. Surrender in love is equated to being killed and eaten. 
The intense oral aspects of love of the dead are emphasized. 
The cadaver is equated with the orally giving mother who never 
frustrates. Ritual sacrifice or ritual murder may have further 
libidinal motives such as the magic renewal of life or fecunda- 
tion. Jesus and Judas are pictured as the pair of scapegoats 
necessary to solve by projection the ambivalent problems of the 
Christian: Jesus for passive love, Judas for active. The relation- 
ship between the two, however, is one of identification and 
love, expressed in the theme of the killer and the slain. The 
equation of love, murder, and death is also viewed as a regres- 
sion to loss of ego boundaries and reunion with mother, and 
also as regression to a state of antithesis and ambiguity. Vari- 
ous data suggest that the relationships in love-murder express 
the oral tie to mother and reunion with her. Our studies may 
have general theoretical and clinical bearing beyond the limits 
of this topic. Theoretically, the problems of ambivalence, in- 
stinct fusion, and especially the theory of aggression might be 
further scrutinized. Clinically, the approach to certain dreams 
and symptoms of an apparently aggressive content might de- 
velop libidinal implications of an interesting and useful nature. 
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FURTHER REMARKS ON 
FUGUE AND ORALITY 


BY KARL EASTON, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


In a previous publication? the thesis was proposed that fugue states 
may be sleep equivalents associated with particularly intense oral 
regressions. This hypothesis was suggested by the psychiatric treat- 
ment, lasting one year, of a schizophrenic adolescent boy who had 
been experiencing fugue reactions and somnambulistic states accom- 
panied by intense oral preoccupations. In these dissociated states he 
behaved as if he were a predatory animal. He would howl, growl, 
snort, and move about on all fours as if he were stalking prey, and 
on one occasion he actually bit the leg of a chair. Acute attacks of 
uncontrollable anxiety always ushered in the fugue states, which 
were probably regressive phenomena through which oral sadistic 
drives, constantly striving for expression, were discharged. In his 
waking state this patient harbored an unfixed delusion that he was 
a werewolf, a particularly oral-sadistic creature. 

During the therapy, oral fantasies were overwhelmingly promi- 
nent. Active aggressive-sadistic fantasies ofbiting, eating, and de- 
vouring, and passive masochistic fantasies of being eaten constantly 
presented themselves. The most prominent theme in the projective 
psychological data was the passive wish to be eaten. 

'The coexistence of this active and passive oral preoccupation 
with fugue reactions was strikingly reminiscent of Lewin's oral 
triad—the wish to eat, to be eaten, and to go to sleep. The basic 
thesis of my paper was that the fugue reactions were orally regres- 
sive phenomena and related to the oral triad as equivalents of 
sleep. 

This hypothesis has received additional support in rather dra- 
matic fashion from the symptoms described by a middle-aged 
business executive seeking psychiatric consultation because of 
*black-out spells’, He was the only child of lovingly devoted and 
somewhat overly protective parents. In childhood his quick temper 
and touchiness led to frequent battles with child friends. He stated, 
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‘I was never one to turn my back on a fight’. Nevertheless there was 
an underlying quality of softness in his make-up which led to his 
having many friends and to his being well liked. 

The proclivity to aggressive outbursts remained in his adult life, 
but he learned to suppress explosive surges of anger. He was a 
chain-smoker and drank heavily during social engagements, when 
he was often emotionally effusive and overbearing. Aggressive ener- 
gies were especially sublimated in his work, at which he had the 
reputation of being hard-driving, ambitious, and efficient. 

He married at the age of twenty-two a somewhat compulsive, 
proper, perfectionistic, and emotionally undemonstrative woman. 
They soon moved to the rural suburbs of the city, and a daughter 
and then a son were born. He emphasized the lack of love and close- 
ness felt toward his wife during the entire marriage. However, in 
spite of extramarital desires and opportunities, he remained faith- 
ful, but seemed to drive himself harder at business as the years 
wore on. 

His acute emotional problems started at the time of a series of 
business reversals. He noticed that irritabilities and surges of anger 
he had learned to master could no longer be contained. He began 
to lose his temper at subordinates, Smoking and drinking increased. 
At home not only did she shout at his wife, he even began to push 
her around physically. This démonstration of hostility toward his 
wife was distressing to him, was ego-dystonic, and was always fol- 
lowed by enormous guilt. 

He started a platonic relationship with a divorced woman ten 
years older than he, through which he experienced relief by discuss- 
ing his discontents and frustrations. He became aware of an increas- 
ing desire to visit his elderly and devoted parents who were living 
in an adjoining state. 

The black-out spells, which were actually fugue reactions, began 
three months before the initial psychiatric consultation. During 
this period four dissociative reactions were experienced. Each fugue 
was preceded by a prodromal period of a few days during which he 
was enormously irritable, and each time the fugue was set off by an 
episode of uncontrollable fury at his wife. 
| He knew nothing about his activities during the first fugue. Dur- 
HS the second fugue he knew he had been driving his car, because 
his gasoline ticket had been punched. He remembered one isolated 
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incident during his third fugue. He had been driving his car and 
stopped at a roadside stand where he began consuming large quan- 
tities of milk. He remembered hearing the counterman exclaiming, 
‘What, another glass of milk?’. During the fourth fugue he drove 
off to the home of his woman confidante, She later informed him 
that after unexpectedly arriving, he quickly drank two quarts of 
milk and abruptly left. She told him he was strange, distant, and 
rather uncommunicative. 

It is striking that this patient’s postfugue state was always asso- 
ciated with an intense thirst which could be satisfied only by drink- 
ing large quantities of milk. He found this craving for milk odd be- 
cause he had stopped drinking milk in his adult life. Each fugue 
ended with the patient at home, not remembering what had previ- 
ously happened, except for the isolated remark during the third 
fugue, and with his satisfying his thirst for milk by drinking at least 
one quart in a short time. 

Two repeated dreams, one regularly following the other, occurred 
every night during the prodromal periods. They were described as 
follows: 

I was looking at my piano—the one that my mother gave me and is in 
our living room, The eighty-eight keys seemed to be looking at me and 
taunting me. They seemed to be laughing at me. I wanted to return the 
piano to my mother. 

All my friends and relatives had turned into ice, but they moved about. 
I was walking amongst them. They were unsmiling and did not respond to 
T was terrified. In the distance I saw a ray of hope. The sun 
ed I saw the manger scene. The Christ 
Joseph was standing by. I felt comforted. 


my presence. 
was shining, and as I approach: 
child had just been born to Mary. 


DISCUSSION " 


Strong, innate, aggressive drives, enhanced by frustration, presented 


a problem for this patient's ego to master. The usual defenses uti- 
lized were suppression, repression, intellectualization, rationaliza- 
tion, and especially sublimation. Acute decompensation of these de- 
fenses, caused by overwhelming rage, resulted in the dissociative 


states. 
The patient's affective state during the periods prodromal to the 
le to regression. Regressive elements were 


fugues made him vulnerab! : 
strongly manifested in the dreams. In the first dream the piano rep- 
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resented his mother. The infantile exhibitionistic wish and the de- 
fense against this wish were exposed. In the manger scene of the 
second dream, the Christ child represented the patient, Mary, his 
mother, and Joseph, his father. 

The fugue reactions were sudden regressions associated with col- 
lapse of the ego. Oral drives were discharged during the fugues and 
in the state immediately following them, The drinking of milk was 
a dramatic discharge of oral drives. 

Tn the patient who thought he was a werewolf, active oral-sadistic 
biting drives, represented by wolflike behavior, were released dur- 
ing the fugues. In the present patient, oral incorporative impulses, 
represented by drinking milk, were discharged. In both cases the 
egos were relatively impoverished and the fugues were sudden oral 
regressions precipitated by unbearable excitation. 

The dissociative reactions in both cases appear to be equivalents 
of sleep and are related to Lewin’s oral triad—the wish to eat, to be 
eaten, and to go to sleep—, a constellation apparently most deeply 
embedded in the human psyche. 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Bertram D. 
Lewin and Helen Ross. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 


1960. 478 pp. 


It seems appropriate to begin a discussion of this book with a state- 

ment which the authors themselves make about their conception 

of it: 
. . . This is not, in the surveyors’ opinion, an opinionated book. Our wish 
was to present facts rather than preconceptions, to speculate rarely, to 
philosophize overtly and separately. ‘How to do it’ when ‘it’ is to educate 
psychoanalytically, is up to our professional educators. The surveyors have 
tried to abide by the Armorer’s Oath that Shaw recites in Major Barbara, 
to supply arms to all parties and to all causes, 


For psychoanalysts this is a happy opportunity. It is not often, in 
our work, that we are permitted to see facts untrammeled by ra- 
tionalizations and, in our literature, to be presented with data so 
clearly distinct from inference and reconstruction. Considering that 
so many of the divergent views which have concerned us have 
reached their crises in the United States in issues of training, and 
recalling how all of this has eventuated in a numerology of train- 
ing regulations, in lieu of a general psychoanalytic theory of psycho- 
analytic education, it is good to have before us, at last, a definitive 
statement of the actual state of affairs in our institutes and training 
centers. It may be that from the clinical situation in the field we 
will be able to retrace our steps toward a congruent theoretical out- 
look. For what is most impressive about the reported findings is 
that the unique problems of psychoanalytic training and education 
which they bring into focus also highlight the problems of analytic 
process and analytic goal, leaving little room for the simplifications 
of theory and practice which have been so tempting. 

In this review I shall not attempt to deal with facts and figures 
as such. Their presentation in the book is already a masterpiece of 
condensation. Further efforts in this direction would be gratuitous. 
Rather will it be my purpose to discuss some of the generalizations 
and speculations which the authors have permitted themselves, and 
to try to draw some warranted conclusions. 

Perhaps the most important problem of psychoanalytic education 
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which the book calls to our attention is that to which the authors 
have applied the term ‘syncretism’. Originating in attempts which 
have been made to resolve various religious and philosophical dif- 
ferences, and, in that context, meaning egregious compromise, il- 
logical and inconsistent, uncritical acceptance of divergent beliefs 
and principles, ‘the word has come to mean the use of conflicting 
and irreconcilable assumptions’. In psychoanalysis, education and 
treatment are different concepts but, like the wave and particle con- 
cepts in the theory of light, ‘the two models, “psychoanalytic patient” 
and “student” complement, alternate with, and oppose each other. 
... The education introduces a parameter for the therapeutic pro- 
cedure, and the analytic procedure an even larger one for the educa- 
tion.’ The task of the institutes, to ‘cure’ and to ‘educate’, inevitably 
introduces syncretism into our concepts of psychoanalytic education. 
‘At present there is no unitary theory of psychoanalytic education. 
. .. The principles of psychoanalysis are being tested against the 
demands of education; the principles of education are being tested 
by psychoanalysis. An experiment of nature is being carried on in 
institute teaching. It is conceivable that a synthesis will arise from 
the present antithesis, a new entity, “psychoanalytic education”.’ 

The first four chapters of the book move toward a culmination 
in the discussion of the problem to which the preceding paragraph 
refers. Formally, they constitute an introduction to the results of the 
Survey of Psychoanalytic Education, on which the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association embarked in 1956. But they could also be 
looked upon as the statement of a major conclusion. As such it is 
nothing new but it has never been so clearly and completely stated. 
To begin with there was no alternative, in the early master-pupil 
relationships, to the combining of therapy and teaching. Hanns 
Sachs's decision to divorce himself from teaching, in order to clarify 
his therapeutic role as a training analyst in the first psychoanalytic 
Institute, represents the earliest attempt—a heroic one—to deal with 
the problem. But it has evidently remained unsolved. The authors 


state this clearly in the concluding paragraph of their fourth chap- 
ter: 


In almost all the chapters that follow and in almost all aspects of psycho- 
analytic education, whether didactic or administrative, some reference to 
this educational dualism will be made, and many facts and opinions 
Barnered from the survey's numerous informants and from observation 
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will be found relevant to the syncretistic attempts now in progress at the 
institutes. 

The chapters that follow are twenty-nine in number (there are 
thus a total of thirty-three), and they do cover ‘all aspects of psycho- 
analytic education’: the student, his age, his origins and quality, 
his frame of mind and his finances; the selection process and its 
vicissitudes; the training analysis and the training analyst; supervi- 
sion, teaching, and curriculum; student progression, school problems, 
and student neurosis; advanced study, and the place of child analy- 
sis; research, clinic, and residency in psychiatry; and finally, such 
housekeeping facts of life as the executive secretary, institute financ- 
ing, quarters, library, and publications. Out of all this I shall se- 
lect and discuss only a few topics which illustrate the ramifications 
of the problem of syncretism in our educational system. 

In a section on the age range of students (national mean: 33.1 on 
admission, 39.3 on graduation) as a school problem, we are told: 
‘Just or unjust, there is a displacement of the student’s protest... 
against his long preparation as a specialist . . . and all the stored 
conflict of the long education may be poured into the situation; and 
some of the resentment, whether externally provoked or projected 
from within, appears in resistance to the institute [and to the train- 
ing analysis]. The authors raise the question as to whether the 
long maintained student 'identity may sustain a conflict around 
the wish to be back in school; and further, ‘do their teachers, too, 
identify themselves with the undergraduates?'. 

In a section on admission to training, the concept, ‘admission’, is 
seen to have at least three meanings: at a university-affiliated insti- 
tute it is synonymous with *registration', an academic view which 
ignores the dualism of psychoanalytic education; at another insti- 
tute the phrase, ‘beginning of training', designates the time HS 
the student starts his personal analysis; and at a third institute the 


date of approval by its admitting committee [is used] as the moment 


of enrolment’. Students thus make at least three possible begin- 
ining analysis compli- 


nings, according to the point of view. “The training x 
cates all measurements'—especially when one considers that it may 
precede, long overlap, or even be recurrent during and extend be- 
yond the curricular and clinical program. Thus it seems to become 
‘impossible to pass or flunk a student in analysis the way a college 
faculty flunks a student who has not studied [or cannot study, or is 
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inept], . . . the student committee is vitally [preponderantly] inter- 
ested in whether he is passing his training analysis and secondarily 
his supervision . . .'. And the remedy for learning difficulties—too 
often, in the reviewer's opinion—is more personal analysis and/or 
more supervision. The dualistic problem in this aspect appears 
too as one of the reasons given for the large number of deferrals 
which institutes report. There is ‘a disinclination to reject appli- 
cants who are at all possibly [reviewer's italics] acceptable’. This 
reflects not only an absence of an upper limit for acceptances in 
most institutes but is also the consequence of the perennial hope 
that personal analysis will make the difference. 

Selection of students ‘is the weakest link in our training program’. 
The authors quote this statement from the Rainbow Report.! Their 
further discussion of this problem exhibits the existence of a ‘split’ 
within the already complicated area of syncretism in psychoanalytic 
training. Thus, the Commission on Students is reported to have 
asked: "What guiding image [reviewer's italics] determines the se- 
lection? Are we selecting students for their potential value in prac- 
tice, research, or teaching? . . . What are the qualities which make 
a good analyst, no matter where his main interest [or aptitude] may 
lie? These questions, though they do not make the reference ex- 
plicitly, must, in my opinion, be looked upon as cogent to our 
strongly experienced, even though nebulously defined, concepts (or 
are they fantasies?) concerning ‘the image of the psychoanalyst’, 
about which there have been so many discussions.” It is not merely 
that we lack words to make this definition but rather that the vicis- 
situdes of psychoanalysis in the United States have introduced a 
third factor into the intrinsic and perhaps ineradicable conflict be- 
tween the therapeutic and the didactic elements in psychoanalytic 
education. That factor is the neopsychoanalytic or ‘liberal’ point of 
view toward theory and practice. To the extent to which this comes 
into play the most difficult problems of syncretism are produced. 

+The Rainbow Report, the various sections of which were typed on different 
colored Paper, is the record of a conference on psychoanalytic education held 
in New York in December, 1955, preliminary to the beginning of the Survey of 
Psychoanalytic Education. The conference was divided into six ‘commissions’, 
each of which discussed a different aspect of psychoanalytic education. 

2The most recent of these emerged among the Group III participants in the 


Curriculum Conferences which have been organized b; i Eye 
; r yy the Committee on Psy: 
choanalytic Education as the first follow-up of the Survey. 


| 
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It cannot be surprising that ‘the use of conflicting and irreconcil- 
able assumptions’ should make the very foundation of the psycho- 
analytic educational process shaky. Education for a career in the 
physical sciences and their application presumes the validity of 
atomic theory. Without a comparable presumption in our field we 
are bound to hear the confusing sound of many tongues. This does 
not render the prospect for ‘a new entity, “psychoanalytic educa- 
tion” ’, more certain of achievement. 

The survey, of course, was not concerned with such issues. This 
had not been its mandate. However, it is one of the many merits 
of the surveyors’ report that the explicit data which are assembled 
in it, and the definition of the problem of syncretism which these 
made possible, enable us to make some relevant extrapolations. For 
example, in the further discussion of the problem of selection: 
‘From place to place, committees vary in their opinion concerning 
the validity of equating competence as a psychotherapist with apti- 
tude for psychoanalytic work . . - there may be two opposing views 
on this point among the members of the same committee. . . . In 
point of fact, opposing views may arise in the same individual 
teacher, each lemma of the dilemma expressed at different times 
and in different contexts and guarded from registering as an incon- 
sistency by means of the mechanism of “isolation”. . . . Selection, ac- 
cordingly, [this refers to a longish quotation from John Dewey on 
page 137] is only with risk separable not only from the practical 
problem of “progression” . . - but also from curriculum and from . 
ultimate goals, ends, and mastery." 

The excerpts which have been presented make it clear, I think, 
that the authors do not overlook the bearing that their findings may 
have on the problem of the basic assumptions with which an educa- 
tional process must begin, and the importance of this factor in the 
context of the problem of syncretism. Of course, this is not meant to 
imply that, given a unified theoretical outlook, the problem of selec- 


tion vanishes. The diagnostic difficulties presented by applicants, 


the human factors operating in several likeminded members of a 
problems remain. These 


selection committee, and various other 
receive extensive and able consideration in one of the longest chap- 


ters in the book. Nevertheless, it is not insignificant that in the end 
problem with what strikes 


the authors close their discussion of this 
the reviewer as a superego appeal: 
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It will be seen that this chapter ends where it began, and where the Rain- 
bow Commission began—with the Goal of selection. Each institute, avow- 
edly or tacitly, has its own goal, and this is a resultant of factors coming 
from the environment and from the will of the school's students as well as 
of its educational leaders, now with conflict, now with essential agreement. 
It is a school's privilege to select the type of students it desires as well as it 
can. In the medical world, the goal of one great university—to educate medi- 
cal scientists—was changed for another—to educate better practitioners. Pro- 
fessional schools may (if they can) select only the top applicants, however 
they are defined. It is similarly a psychoanalytic institute's privilege to aim. 
in one way or the other. It may believe in either wagon: the Mahayana or 
the Hinayana. In either case it should know itself; it should analyze itself, 
if it can, in terms of its aims, and especially in terms of what Dewey in the 
passage mentioned earlier in this chapter called its ‘movement’ and its 

‘direction’. [Reviewer's italics.] 

We cannot help thinking that all this must refer to more than the 
polarity, psychoanalysis-psychotherapy. Could this exhortation also. 
be referring to the ‘third factor’ Which I have mentioned above? As- 
suming this, one could also assume that the elimination of disjunc- 
tive views of basic psychoanalytic theory might be an important 
factor in making possible the replacement of ‘syncretism’ by ‘syn- 
thesis’ in psychoanalytic education. 

In the light of Sachs’s early effort to separate the training analysis 
from training and education, it is interesting to learn that two ‘un- 
spoken, perhaps unconscious’ and Opposing positions have been 
taken by psychoanalytic educators vis-à-vis the length of the per- 
sonal analysis and the role which this plays in the syncretistic prob- 
lem. Both assume that ‘the institute is a school, the training analy- 
sis consequently a course’. One position may be stated as follows: 
‘the training analysis is “over” before the student enrols in the in- 
stitute, so that it becomes a prerequisite for official admission’. The 
other position is that ‘since the student is at a “graduate level”, 
formally, his actions in regard to his personal analysis should be 
largely left up to himself’. But, ‘in point of fact, the student's psy- 
chology usually does ultimately determine how much and, in a cer- 
tain sense, when, he shall be analyzed’. And, ‘the fact behind all fig- 
ures here [Chapter X, The Training Analysis: Length—national 
mean: graduates 1957-1958, 734 hours; applicants for membership, 
American Psychoanalytic Association, June, 1958, 696 hours] seems 
to be this: there is as yet no way to “measure” an analysis in psy- 
choanalytic units. . . . How many quanta of psychic energy, free, 
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bound, or neutralized, get shifted per hour? The primary process is 
timeless; and there is where the "analysis" resides, if it has any lo- 
cality.’ 

The evidence for this in the record (Chapter XIV, The Training 
Analysis: Pedagogic) is that ‘short analyses have not driven out long 
ones’ despite the fact of the minimal standard of three hundred 
hours. ‘At a certain point in his work the student becomes aware of 
the earnestness of the psychoanalytic procedure. Where the training 
analyst or the institute officials have been content with less than the 
best, the student has often made up for lacks through further analy- 
sis undertaken privately . . . in some groups, it is known, well over 
half of the local society members have been “reanalyzed”.’ The con- 
sequence of all this is the abiding overlap of training and treatment. 

The same problem is seen in the selection of training analysts 
(Chapter XII, Training Psychoanalysts: Numerical). While, by and 
large, the survey has not found this to be worse or more prejudiced 
than is the appointment of university professors, ‘one inherent ele- 
ment makes in general for a cautious trend’, This is ‘that same syn- 
cretism’. Intellectual and pedagogic ability in themselves are not 
convincing of an analyst's therapeutic effectiveness. Appointments 
committees, ‘laboring under the syncretistic net’, vacillate between 
the ideal model of the educator and that of the therapist. Again the 
added difficulty is the prevalent one: how to decide who is the good 
psychotherapist (and he is not to be depreciated) and, all other 
things being equal, who is the effective practicing psychoanalyst 
(and do we have any alternative for the purposes of psychoanalysis?)? 
Having decided this, then, who is the teacher and/or the thinker? 
Various institutes and various students emphasize the one or the 
other. The extremes present, on the one hand, those who are not 


primarily or exclusively committed to psychoanalysis as such but 
who look upon it simply as a ‘theory’ and a ‘tool’, and on the other 
hoanalytic career. 


hand those who are devoted to the psyc f 

Finally, we see that the problem of syncretism is further compli- 
cated by the interlocking manifestations presented in the ‘school 
problem’ and the ‘student neurosis’. It cannot be said that these are 
psychological characteristics solely of psychoanalytic education. Ad- 
ministrators of graduate schools have begun to acquire a surface 
awareness, at least, of their importance The apparently inexorable 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in Harvard Uni- 


3 Cf. A Criticism of the i 
reported by Dean J. P. Elder, Spring, 1958. 


versity and Radcliffe College, 
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fact that it takes so long to become a psychoanalyst intensifies the 
regressive pull inherent in the student status. This has its repercus- 
sions not only in the training analysis, but also in the administrative, 
curricular, and clinical areas. Particularly is the supervisory situa- 
tion a locus for the consequent entanglements. In their study of 
these complications the authors introduce us to a formulation of 
which, as of the problem of syncretism, we have been dimly aware, 
but which until now has not been explicitly analyzed. To our usual 
conception of the psychoanalytic situation, comprising the actual 
situation, the transference situation, and the past, they add a fourth: 
the school situation. 'The discussion of this in the chapter on Stu- 
dent Progression and School Problems (XXII) is of the utmost im- 
portance to the prospect held out to us in an earlier chapter: that 
the ecology of the school is a necessary part of the analytical mate- 
rial of a present-day training analysis, and that 'from the student 
material at the training analyst's disposal there should arise a 
new psychoanalytic educational psychology and psychopathology’. 
Among teachers and graduates, as well as training analysts, there is 
a reservoir of experience and knowledge ‘which could be organized 
to supply a theory and guide to practice for many prevalent, char- 
acteristic, or standard situations’. 

It should not be concluded that what I have canvassed in these 
few pages constitutes a complete ‘overview’ of the contents of this 
book and of the results of the Survey of Psychoanalytic Education. 
I have said nothing of its breadth of view nor of its scholarly ele- 
gance. This is a prodigious work. And, at that, the book is only an 
index to the vast data and rich insights which Dr. Lewin and Miss 
Ross have acquired. But the case is—I have taken advantage of 
the “Armorer’s Oath’. I have made particular use of the material 
Provided by the surveyor-authors to pursue an interest and an end 
which may be peculiar to myself. Nevertheless, I do believe that I 
have followed a thread that runs through the material. Perhaps my 
attention was called to it by a negative perception: the fact that the 
survey findings seem to be presented in the context of an unaffirmed 
RESUDADUQE that psychoanalysis is the same thing for all institutes 
and training centers, and for all psychoanalysts. Of course, no one 
actually makes such an assumption. But, for the record, I have 
thought it worth-while to recall that even as 'there is no unitary 
theory of psychoanalytic education’, there is also no concordance on 
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basic psychoanalytic theory. A careful reading of the text will, I 
think, reveal that this factor in the syncretistic problem in psycho- 
analytic education has not been overlooked. 

The authors have said of their book that ‘it is up to our profes- 
sional educators' to put it to work. But it is also of the first impor- 
tance that all for whom psychoanalysis is a preoccupation as well as 
a career be deeply aware of the facts they have presented. For, ‘as the 


twig is bent . . .". 
MAXWELL GITELSON (CHICAGO) 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD, VOLUME XIV. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1959. 433 PP- 


In this volume of The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child a subdivi- 
sion on Research Projects appears for the first time. It contains two 
papers: one, Some Considerations of the Psychological Processes in 
Pregnancy, by Grete L. Bibring; the other, Clinical Studies in Psy- 
choanalysis: Research Project of the Hampstead Child-Therapy 
Clinic, by Anna Freud. 

Bibring's research project is an investigation of the relation be- 
tween the difficulties of young children and the psychopathology 
of their mothers. In the Prenatal Clinic at the Beth Israel Hospital 
in Boston, good results were achieved after short psychotherapy 
with pregnant women diagnosed as borderline cases of different de- 
grees of ambulatory, beginning, or arrested psychosis. Bibring con- 
siders pregnancy a physiological crisis comparable to puberty and 
menopause; as such, it may bring to the fore disturbances which 
resemble psychoses. However, when help is given during the critical 
time, the acute disturbances seem to be transient. Change of family 
structure in modern times, which has deprived the young pregnant 
woman of the support of a larger family—that is, her parents, sisters, 
brothers,—appears to be one etiological factor. Often her only sup- 
port is a husband who is not home a great deal. Feeling unequipped 
to handle the new situation alone, the young woman develops a 
near panic state. The psychiatrist is a substitute for the support re- 
ceived in previous periods from the larger family, the minister, or 
neighbors. If the young woman is given help during the pregnancy, 
she recuperates quickly and is then able to handle the baby and give 
him the necessary amount of mothering. Thus, the project 1s di- 
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rected toward psychiatric management during pregnancy and men- 
tal hygiene of infants. 

Anna Freud's paper describes the various research projects in 
process at the Hampstead Child-Therapy Clinic. Studies are being 
made of a number of cases that have one or two characteristics in 
common and that are treated by different therapists who pool their 
material and report at weekly conferences. Inquiries are also being 
conducted into the analytic treatment of adolescents and of border- 
line cases, Institutionalized children are being studied in an attempt 
to verify the hypothesis that continual absence of mothering from 
early childhood causes severe abnormality. Research on children 
blind from birth is focused on the problems of identification and 
compensatory processes. A project, new in its approach, is a study 
of child heroes, carried out by a variety of methods. Histories of 
children who have performed heroic acts in reality are compared 
with the heroic fantasies of neurotic children in analysis and to the 
analyses of child heroes. 

Both Bibring and Freud apply methods of investigation devel- 
oped in fields other than psychoanalysis, in addition to the usual 
analytic technique. Bibring also uses sociological methods; Anna 
Freud's project on heroic children makes use of sociological as well 
as psychological methods, Analytic material is organized in such a 
way that research methods can be applied. These approaches to psy- 
choanalytic theory and clinical material have been long overdue. 

‘Three of the clinical papers show similarities to the approach 
which Anna Freud uses in her research projects. Augusta Alpert's 
paper, Reversibility of Pathological Fixations Associated with Ma- 
ternal Deprivation in Infancy, describes corrective object relations 
therapy (abbreviated as C.O.R.) with severely disturbed children. 
This expression is reminiscent of Alexander’s corrective experience, 
à perfectly good phrase. Oddly enough, however, in the rather ex- 
tensive survey of the literature Alexander is left out. The reviewer 
cannot see the necessity for the use of an abbreviation like C.O.R.; 
it is not descriptive of the sensitive method used by Alpert and re- 
minds one more of a chemical formula. The paper deals with the 
problem of reversibility of pathological fixations in selected cases. 
The ages of the children are not given exactly but one assumes they 
are three to four-year olds. Children with high intelligence quotients 
seem to have more favorable prognoses. The children are treated by 
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special teachers for seven to nine months, then referred to an ana- 
lyst. Since the differences in methods used by the special teacher 
(who does the main work) and the analyst are unclear, the reviewer 
wonders what results are expected from analyses of these children. 

Anny Katan reports on The Nursery School as a Diagnostic Help 
to the Child Guidance Clinic. She points out that in a number of 
cases it is helpful to know about the contrasting behavior of chil- 
dren at school and at home. Particular emphasis is placed on the 
mother's behavior and her expectations regarding her child, and dis- 
tinction is made between the behavior of children who are directly 
dependent upon the mother's behavior and the behavior of those 
children who already deal with an internalized conflict. Of par- 
ticular interest is the report on a pseudoepileptic*child who was 
réferred to analysis as an obsessional case after observation in the 
nursery school. 

A paper by Ekstein, Wallerstein, and Mandelbaum, Countertrans- 
ference in the Residential Treatment of Children: Treatment Fail- 
ure in a Child with a Symbiotic Psychosis, deals with an important 
aspect of countertransference. The authors state that relations be- 
tween house staff and therapy staff members, as well as their respec- 
tive relations to the child’s parents, are part of the treatment proc- 
ess and complicate it a great deal. The agreement or disagreement 
of the people engaged in the treatment is vitally important, some- 
times to the point of decision over life and death of the patient. A 
type of countertransference of the female therapist is discussed, 
namely, identification with the patient to the extent of the thera- 
pist’s loss of sense of reality. In the failure of treatment reported, 
obviously the therapeutic staff was divided into two camps: one in 
favor of permissive therapy, the other in favor of limit setting. Here 
one senses the well-known dilemma between the use of ‘pure analy- 
sis’ and ‘parameters’. The divergent views of the staff must have been 
disturbing to the therapist, coloring her countertransference and 
conceivably promoting some acting out against the patient. The 


authors fail to discuss why the particular therapy was chosen in this 
dns are often dangerously 


close to prejudices, suggesting unresolved transference feelings to- 


ward the people who represent those ideas. While this is a contro- 


versial paper, the authors do expose what they know to be their own 
lly we are loathe to expose 
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failures even though their discussion helps us to avoid similar mis- i 
takes. j 
Other clinical papers are by Lubin, Elkisch and Mahler, ana J 
Green, Schur, and Lipkowitz. Lubin's A Boy's View of Jesus deals} 
with the analysis of identification with Jesus in homosexual, passive, | 
masochistic men, Elkisch and Mahler's paper, On Infantile Pre- 
cursors of the ‘Influencing Machine’, is an interesting case presenta-; 
tion of a psychotic child born with a hernia, which played a large 1 
part in his development and in his relationship with the mother. 
Mechanization is one of the main features of this case. Discussion | 
of the complicated theory is based on a wealth of psychoanalytic lit- 
erature, Green, Schur, and Lipkowitz present A Case Study of a 
Dwarf, from which they make somewhat far-reaching assumptions:! 
The section on applied psychoanalysis contains two studies oh 
the Schreber case of interest to the child therapist. Maurice Katan's 
Schreber's Hereafter: Its Building-Upyamd Its Downfall is, like his 
previous papers on Schreber, a careful study. What interests the 
child analyst is the Statement that Schreber in his attempt at resti- 
tution ‘had to fall back upon infantile material. The lack of ma- 
terial became recathected possibly even more than in'the original 
state and now obtained a significance which it perhaps had never , 
had before. Under the influence of the psychotic development, it 
acquired a distorted value. This interesting idea can also be sup- 


such as Kris's case, Dorothy, in The Recovery of Childhood Mem-’) 
ories^ From Dorothy, as well as from a few other cases analyzed 
children and then later 
show different aspects in different periods of life. A comparativé 
. Study of such material would be an interesting project. 
The other study on Schreber, The "Miracled-Up' World of Schre- . 
ber's Childhood, by William G. Niederland, is an interesting andy 
revealing Teconstruction of Schreber's childhood from ideas ex-- 
pressed in publications of his father (a physician, educator, religious. 
reformer, public reformer). The paper is an attempt to elicit the 
historical truths contained in Schreber's delusions in distorted form. 
The theoretical section of this volume comprises four papers, | 
three dealing with different aspects of narcissism. Bing, McLaugh- 


1 The Psychoanalytic S, of the Child, : ; 
tional Universities Press, SEFA P- 73. ild, Volume XI, New York: Interna 
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lin, and Marburg begin their paper, Metapsychology of Narcissism, 
with a comprehensive survey of Freud's formulations on narcissism. 
The authors discuss Freud's various concepts, which changed with 
his changing libido theory. As is known, Freud developed many 
d contradictory ideas which he did not always reconcile, leaving this 
A ' task for his followers. In addition to putting Freud's various formu- 
^. \ lations into the setting of the libido theory where they belong, the 
^ gno: attempt to coórdinate the concept of narcissism with the 
present knowledge of infant development. They develop a sche- 
matic outline, using the concept of ego as developed by Hartmann, 

gi * Jacobson, and Rapaport. This paper is useful for any student who 
— $ wishes orientation, particularly on Freud’s varying views on the 

4 subject. 

K. R. Eissler's On Isolation is a theoretical paper based on clinical 
experience. Eissler differentiates between isolation of elements of 
the same class, which he calls ‘equiparant’, and elements of different 
class, which he calls ‘disquiparant’. He describes how isolated ele- 
ments'may undergo different vicissitudes. Particular attention is 
devoted to the phenomenon of the ‘gap’ or ‘pause’ which signifies a 
withdrawal of cathexis from an area of conflict. Eissler contends 

\ — that this withdrawal of cathexis may provide the person with en- 
ergy that can be productively used and thus furnish a useful defense 
mechanism. He thinks this happens more often in compulsive char- 

.. acter disorders than in obsessive-compulsive neurosis, both of which 
© are the main users of the mechanism of isolation, Eissler speculates 
$ about the genesis of isolation and wonders whether there could be 
) primary isolation, just as we suppose there is primary repression. 
1 Most of these ideas are considered as merely speculative. He pursues 
* the role of isolation in different phases of instinctual development, 


as well as in identification and thought processes. He looks upon 


à 
"e his considerations about isolation as a step toward reaching a uni- 


-= fed theory of defense mechanisms. 

Leo A. Spiegel's paper, The Self, the Sense of Self, and Percep- 
«tion, is divided into three parts. First, Spiegel gives an excellent re- 
+» view of the literature concerned with the self and the sense of self. 
Second, he brings interesting clinical material to illustrate his nd 
oretical points, particularly distinguishing between the loss of feel- 

ing of identity and the narcissistic cathexis of self and deperson- 
j] alization, Third, he discusses some self-observations on perception 
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and some literature on perception, which he uses as a frame of ref- 
erence for the understanding of the self. The observations on per- 
ceptions seem, however, to have very little relation to the clinical 
material. They do not add anything to the understanding of dynam- 
ics if the following comparison is made: a patient who becomes 
sick when she realizes that her spatial orientation is contradicted by 
her sense of gravity ‘oscillates between spatial orientation and grav- 
ity’, while the patient who is in conflict between a drive and reality 
'oscillates between those two' and, therefore, is similarly sick. Such 
comparisons can be used only as similes and not as explanations. 
If taken too literally they become confusing. 

Phyllis Greenacre's paper, Play in Relation to Creative Imagina- 
tion, begins with a thorough discussion of the literature. She then 
goes on to give her views on sublimation versus creativity, which she 
considers mutually contradictory. This is in accord with her idea 
that ‘creative imagination implies a capacity for originality and in- 
ventiveness rather than creative in the sense merely of ability to 
synthesize, to reach a product’, She regards the role of anxiety as not 
necessarily connected in content with the fearful fantasies. Play is 
discussed in its various aspects, one of them being a functional ex- 
pression of physiological needs. The easy access to primary process 
imagery in play and in the creative process is stressed. Although this 
paper does not offer anything particularly new, it is full of interest- 
ing and stimulating ideas. 

Edith Jacobson’s paper, The ‘Exceptions’, An Elaboration of 
Freud's Character Study, and K. R. Eissler’s, Notes on the Environ- 
ment of a Genius, are also somewhat related to the topic of creative 
imagination and the problem of creativity. Jacobson, in an enter- 
taining and delightfully written essay, discusses two characters from 
literature: Shakespeare's Richard III, the bad ‘exception’, and Ers- 
kine's Helen of Troy, the beautiful ‘exception’. This excursion into 
the field of literature is followed by clinical material. Jacobson's 
thesis is that people who overstep the cedipal boundaries without 
: punishment consider themselves exceptions throughout life. 

epus S paper is a painstaking collection of many details of 
Goethe’s life, in themselves very interesting. However, the interpre- 
tation is at times arbitrary and unconvincing. For instance, he com- 
ments on the age difference between Goethe’s father, his mother, 
and Goethe himself, and says, ‘Thus, the age difference between 


L 
1 
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mother and son was three years less than that between the parents. 
This numerical distribution itself would suggest that the mother 
felt closer to her first-born son than to her husband.’ It is well 
known that Goethe had a close relationship to his mother. The 
‘numerical distribution itself’ would not suggest anything about her 
relation to him, unless it were substantiated by her own words. A 
similarly unwarranted speculation is made about Goethe's hetero- 
sexual relations: ‘It seems almost certain that the first time Goethe 
had sexual intercourse was at the age of about thirty-nine’—very 
close to the age of Goethe’s father when he married. Undoubtedly 
we would find this significant. However, the interpretation of this 
neurotic identification becomes a eulogy of Goethe. Eissler says: 
‘The delay in genital gratification would thus be the expression of 
a supreme loyalty to his father. It is indeed a maximum sacrifice 
when a young man, out of respect and loyalty to his father volun- 
tarily (or not so voluntarily?) renounces for the years when the sex- 
ual urge is at its peak the full establishment of his virility.’ The 
problem of homosexual attachment to his father is not mentioned 
at this point. Eissler has some interesting and probable speculations 
about the role that environment may have in bringing a genius to 
his full efficiency. But his improbable interpretations detract from 
the validity of the paper. 

Lili Peller’s paper, Daydreams and Children’s Favorite Books, 
concludes the volume. It is a survey of daydream topics categorized 
as precedipal and cedipal. 

On the whole, this volume of The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child does not offer as much new and stimulating material as pre- 
vious volumes. Here there is much reviewing of the literature and 
much recapitulation of old ideas. The most promising parts, to this 
reviewer, are the papers on research projects and the related clini- 
cal papers. The approach used by Grete Bibring and Anna Freud 
seems to be a fruitful one, pointing as it does in the direction of 
collecting material from institutions, clinics, and hospitals in order 
to verify or refute conclusions drawn from a single or a few cases - 


in private practice. 
EDITH BUXBAUM (SEATTLE) 
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MAN AND TIME. PAPERS FROM THE ERANOS YEARBOOKS. Edited by Jo- - 
seph Campbell. Bollingen Series XXX-3. New York: Published 
for Bollingen Foundation, Inc. by Pantheon Books, Inc., 1957. 


414 pp. i 


This volume, the third in a series sponsored by the Bollingen 
Foundation, contains twelve selections from Eranos Yearbooks XVII 
(1949) and XX (1951). (The Eranos symposia, held in Ascona, 
Switzerland, were started in 1933.) A wide range of specialties is rep- 
resented, among them archeology, history and comparative study 
of religion, zoology, and electrical engineering. Only a few of the 
papers seem of more than passing interest for the psychoanalyst. 

Erich Neumann’s contribution, Art and Time, follows essentially 
the Jungian persuasion: “The roots of every man's personality ex- . 
tend beyond the historical area of his factual existence into the . 
world of the numinosum. And if we follow the course of these 
roots, we pass through every stratum of history and prehistory. We — 
encounter within ourselves the savage with his masks and rites; | 
within ourselves we find the roots of our own culture, but we also 
find the meditation of Asia and the magical world of the Stone Age — 
medicine man. The challenge of this transpersonal world of powers _ 
must be met by modern man, despite his characteristic sense of — 
inadequacy.’ This is a fair sample not only of this author’s thinking, 
but also of the pretentious and cryptic style pervading most of the ~ 
papers. 

Neumann maintains that in the early stages of development of © 
human consciousness art is ‘a collective phenomenon, which cannot 
be isolated from the context of collective existence’. Although from 
the very beginning the group receives its main impulse from out- 
standing individuals, ‘even they themselves, in accordance with the — 
dialectic of their relation to the group, never give themselves as — 
individuals credit for what they have done but impute it to their 
Inspiring predecessors, to the spirits of their ancestors, to the totem, 
or to whatever aspect of the collective spirit has inspired them in- 
dividually. The author stresses ‘disintegration of the cultural 
canon as one of the characteristics of modern art. ‘The disappear- 
ance of the certainty and security once conferred by the cultural 
canon shows itself primarily in a sense of isolation, of forlornness, 
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of homelessness and alienation, which has vastly increased in the 
course of the last hundred years. . . . The concepts of school, tradi- 
tion, and unity of style seem to have vanished.’ This pessimistic view 
likewise extends to modern literature: "The line from Goethe to 
Dostoevski to Proust and Joyce is not a line of degeneration, but it 
does mark the increasingly conscious dissolution of style, human 
personality, and the unified work. In Dostoevski's novels, for ex- 
ample, we have no longer a plastic individuality but a psychic 
movement which shatters all form, even that of the individual; 
what he essentially reveals is not any single man but the numinous 
powers of the inner world. Even in such great portrayers of char- 
acter as Balzac and Tolstoi we find an analogous dissolution of the 
plastic individual. A collective process, the group or the epoch 
replaces the individual as the actual "hero". This does not mean 
that the individual is no longer characterized as an individual or 
that there is no emphasis on literary form. But the central character 
is a collective entity, which is seen not only in sociological but in 
much more universal terms: war, money, marriage, etc. The novel 
has ceased to be purely personal and is peopled with transpersonal 
powers. And where the family novel does appear as such, its empha- 
sis is on the passing generations, the changing times, and epochs 
and their decay." 

In his reference to psychoanalysis Neumann takes no account of 
Freud's thoughts on art and of the accepted analytic approach. He 
sees in the method of free association *. . . a destroyer of form and of 
conscious systematization’. This basic misconception appears to un- 
derlie his arbitrary generic distinction between ‘great’ and ‘little’ 
artists. Where this reviewer tends to agree with Neumann is rather 
in the general view that the spirit of our time is marked by an omi- 
nous disintegration of ethical values. A : 

The essays by Puech, Quispel, Massignon, Corbin, Eliade, and 
Wilhelm have much to say about concepts of time in various reli- 
gious systems. Among the topics discussed are the differences between 


cyclical and rectilinear concepts of time: the Gnostic doctrine that 
world, is the work of the 'princi- 


time, like all things of the material r 
which viewed time as a series of 


ple of evil’; early Islamic thought, i € 
instants rather than in a sense of continuity or duration, as well as 
beginning and end of time. 


various conceptions pertaining to the 
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No special paper is devoted to time in Jewish thought, but the 
Jewish concept of God as having been always present is discussed by 
van der Leeuw in Primordial Time and Final Time, and Plessner's 
contribution On the Relation of Time to Death also contains some 
relevant comments. 

Jung's paper on Synchronicity, referred to in the Foreword as 
'the center of the present book' and 'the center of the new problem- 
atics of our time', is an earlier and briefer version of his study, 
Synchronicity: An Acausal Connecting Principle, which subsequently 
appeared in The Interpretation of Nature and the Psyche. Here 
Jung presents his views on causality, precognition, telepathy, and 
related problems, Causality is defined as 'the way we explain the 
link between two successive events', while synchronicity 'designates 
the parallelism of time and meaning between psychic and psycho- 
logical events which scientific knowledge so far has been unable 
to reduce to a common Principle’. Without entering into the debate 
concerning the existence of telepathy, precognition, and related 
phenomena, the reviewer may note that Jung's essay adds very 
little to what others have previously said on either side of this con- 
troversy. 

_ Probably most interesting from the standpoint of sheer informa- 
tion are Knoll's paper, Transformations of Science in our Age, and 
Portmann's, Time in the Life of the Organism. After a long and 


cal symbolism, but must be interpreted in part as a speculative at- 
tempt to derive the whole structure of the material and psychic 


—*— — 
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; Whatever the merits of the varied points of view and specula- 
tions presented in this volume, the Bollingen Foundation deserves 
credit for making them available to the English-reading public. 

PAUL FRIEDMAN (NEW YORK) , 


THEORETICAL STUDIES IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PRISON. By 
Richard A. Cloward, et al. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1960. 146 pp. 


This pamphlet is the precipitate of sociological studies by a Confer- 
ence Group on Correctional Organization, under the sponsorship of 
the Social Science Research Council; it presents six interrelated 
papers modified by group discussion. 

The authors consider their work an analysis rather than a criti- 
cism of the existing penal system, yet they hope to contribute to its 
eventual improvement, mainly by pointing up the contradictions 
that arise from the aims of ‘custody and punishment’ versus 'treat- 
ment and reform’. The volume is only of peripheral interest to the 
psychoanalyst. While most of the authors have a psychological orien- 
tation, they approach the prison as a society like any other society— 
or even as a culture—without considering the special psycho- 
pathology of the criminal or the complex psychological and psychi- 
atric problems which confront the ‘correctional therapist’. So far as 
psychological questions are concerned, the discussion remains rather 
superficial, limited to problems of self-esteem and dependence versus 
independence, or to the role of power drives and aggression. 

Two of the authors, Gresham L. Sykes and Sheldon L. Messinger, 
describe the adaptive function of the socialization process in the in- 
mates, which they view not only as a means of tolerating frustrations 
and deprivations of prison life but also and especially of building 
up the prisoner’s self-esteem out of his degraded self-image. Cloward 
stresses discrepancies between the prison's goals of rehabilitation 
and social integration and those of the prisoner, and the attitudes 
of society which bar legitimate means of access to such. goals. He 
shows how the official system accommodates itself to the inmate sys- 
tem by creating illegitimate controls, and how a conservative inmate 
elite bridges the two systems and binds them together. “ped 

In an interesting report on the period of change from an authori- 
tarian to a liberal penal institution in Hawaii, Richard McCleery 
describes how the inmate society had borrowed the hierarchical 
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nal, and even of reforming criminals, with treatment oriented goals 
which originate partly in psychiatric and social work theory, and 
partly in humanitarianism and middle-class ethics, He stresses the 


dual, custodial and therapeutic, role of professional experts, and on 
the other by the Supervisors, guards, and foremen of modern prisons 
who are not trained in Psychiatric social work and cannot be ex- 
pected to understand it. 
Lloyd E. Ohlin deals very practically with the dilemmas arising 
Pressures exerted by different interest groups on the correc- 
tional administrator, and with the struggle for power to control the 
correctional field between adherents of a protection philosophy and 
of a professional social work philosophy. 
The last chapter of the book is the most psychologically oriented. 
Studying the means that keep the symbiotic relationship between 
prison management and inmates in a state of equilibrium, George 


connection with the Superego problem, this author in a footnote 
makes the surprising statement that ‘the orthodox psychoanalytic 
formulation . . . denies the development of a superego in criminals’. 
He regards 'prisonization', like hospitalization, as not conducive to 


social ‘Status, with those of the prison that downgrade the prisoner, 
he points to the futility of attempts to change individuals by ther- 
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finally suggests that the correctional system should make socially ac- 
ceptable reference groups available to the prisoner, as a possible aid 
in changing his self-image. 

EDITH JACOBSON (NEW YORK) 


VOYAGE FROM LESBOS. THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF A FEMALE HOMOSEXUAL. 
By Richard C. Robertiello, M.D. New York: The Citadel Press, 


1959: 252 Dps 
This book describes the treatment of a homosexual woman by a 
method called by Dr. Robertiello psychoanalysis. He seems, how- 
ever, to have taken the patient's statements at face value, overlooked 
their roots in unconscious fantasy, and proffered good will rather 
than analysis. For example, when the patient wishes to decrease 
the frequency of sessions and ‘anticipates’ that the doctor will an- 
grily refuse this ‘favor’, he simply assures her that he ‘certainly did 
not mean to be callous about it’. He shows the same attitude toward 
her acting out when, for example, he mentions that she beat her 
homosexual partners, but he never explores the meaning of this be- 
havior. The author reveals that he instructed, reassured, persuaded, 
and praised the patient and that ‘almost all of our sessions were 
spent analyzing her dreams’. This process included his explaining 
to her that ‘a bridge is a sexual symbol’ and then asking her ‘to put 
together some of the symbols . . . and try to analyze it’. The patient 
would then ‘guess’ what the dream ‘probably means’, to which he 
would sometimes reply that she ‘had done very well with it. He also 
reports that he ‘went over the oedipal situation with her’, informed 
her that she had a ‘rejecting mother’ who deprived her of milk, and 
told her that ‘she is allowed to compete with contemporary women 
for a man. There should be no real guilt or danger attached to it.’ 
The naive pedagogy apparent in such remarks precludes our learn- 
ing about the patient and results ina dull, mistitled book. 
MILTON LESTER (BEVERLY HILLS) 


MY NAME Is LEGION. Foundations for a Theory of Man in Relation to 
Culture. By Alexander H. Leighton. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc. 1959. 452 PP- 


This is the first volume of the Stirling County Study of Psychiatric 
Disorder and Sociocultural Environment, a project conducted by 


Cornell University in collaboration with the Department of Pu 

Health of the Province of Nova Scotia. It presents the ‘foundatio 
for a theory of man in relation to culture’. Volumes II and III (to 
be published later) will concern themselves with the findings of the. 


study and their analyses. 

Professor Leighton states the main purposes of the book as fol- 
lows: ‘1. To suggest a conceptual bridge whereby certain aspects of 
personality viewed as process, and certain aspects of society and 
culture viewed as process may be seen as related to one another. 2. 
To review and suggest ways in which sociocultural factors may af- 
fect personality to produce psychiatric disorder. 3. To formulate 
some problems and show openings for research operations,’ ; 

The concept of ‘sentiment’ takes a central position in Leighton’s 
theoretical framework. Sentiments are described as ‘subdivisions and 
clusters of thought-feeling about a central idea such as home, love, 
child, and success’, The author suggests that sentiment as a con- 
ceptual device be used as a ‘bridge for analysis and inquiry between | 
sociocultural processes and personality processes'. i 

Much in this book deserves praise. It is written in good style 


Sociocultural Factors) can be read as a comprehensive introduction 


In many parts of the book the influence of Adolf Meyer is notice- : 
able, Some Psychoanalytic concepts are used but they play a rather — 
Subordinate role, Statements such as ‘... I am diverging markedly 
from those who feel that unconscious motivation is virtually th 
same thing as psychiatric disorder, and that the healthy person is — 
one who is aware of most of his feelings and urges and so emo — 
tionally poised as to be able to deal with them rationally’ (p. 249) — 
sound like polemics against Psychoanalysis based upon a misunder- — 
standing. A great deal of effort is made to refrain from onesidedness. 
The way in which the author traces the possible causes of mental 
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disorder in many diverse areas of personality and social environment 
is impressive. 

This broad view, however, arouses some doubts regarding the 
chances of new and original research findings. The Stirling County 
Study seems to be one of a number of tremendous research proj- 
ects made possible by foundation grants. The list of staff members 
contains no less than one hundred professional participants. Can 
the extensiveness of a research study successfully overcome the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the overwhelming number of variables to be 
considered? Are not ‘onesided’ research projects based upon an in- 
tention to follow one specific direction more promising? This is a 
serious problem and applies to many other projects beside the Stirl- 
ing County Study. The future will show whether we are going to 
learn something new, original, and essential from these mammoth 


studies. 
FRITZ SCHMIDL (SEATTLE) 


ABSTRACTS 


International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XL, 1959. 


The Points of View and Assumptions of Metapsychology. David Rapaport and 
Merton M. Gill. Pp. 153-162. 


Rapaport and Gill consider metapsychology the study of the assumptions 
upon which psychoanalytic theory is based. In stating what they consider these 
assumptions, the authors are guided by the basic points of view: dynamic, eco- 
nomic, structural, genetic, and adaptive. The genetic was taken for granted by 
Freud but never explicitly formulated. The work of Hartmann and Erikson has 
made clear that psychoanalytic theory has implied assumptions connected with 
adaptation. The authors stress that all points of view apply to all psychoanalytic 


The Concept of Narcissistic Mortification. Ludwig Eidelberg. Pp. 163-168. 


A narcissistic mortification may result from the power of someone else over 
the subject, who uses the subject against his will; or from the power of a part 
of the subject's own personality, which forces his total personality to do what he 
resents. The psychoanalyst must expose not only the patient's dammed-up in- 
fantile wishes, but also his narcissistic mortifications, both internal and external, 
and the methods he uses to avoid recognizing them. Eidelberg discusses a patient 
Who came to treatment with paranoid ideas, For this patient it was helpful to 
recognize that he used his belief that others hated him to cover up the narcis- 


external rather than as a neurotic'symptom; to have a neurotic s iptom was to 
be narcissistically mortified. uc 

Psychoanalysis and Its Relation to Certain Other Fields of Natural Science. 
Jeanne Lampl-de Groot, Pp. 169-179. 


Lampl-de Groot believes that the science of psychoanalysis must develop in 
coöperation with other natural sciences. Recent research in neurophysiology 
and anatomy, cybernetics, and ethology throw light on the physical basis of the 
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mind and its earliest developments. Some of the findings of scientists in these 
fields, including Adrian, Wiener, Lorenz, and Walter, are briefly reviewed and 
the author discusses what meaning these findings may have for psychoanalysis. 


CEdipal Love in the Countertransference. Harold F. Searles. Pp. 180-190. 


In the course of a successful psychoanalysis, the analyst goes through a phase 
of reacting to and eventually relinquishing the pátient as his cedipal love object. 
The analyst develops romantic and erotic feelings toward his patient and may 
have fantasies of marrying him, The analyst should permit himself to experience 
such feelings fully, and should not attempt to repress them because of guilt or 
shame. Their development augurs well for the success of the analysis. Searles 
does not approve of the analyst's expressing such feelings to the patient, but he 
feels the patient may be permitted to become aware of them, and know that 
they are unrealizable. The patient's awareness of the analysts erotic and roman- 
tic attachment, as well as the unrealizability of these feelings, aids his accept- 
ance of himself as a mature sexual individual, and also his ultimate renunciation 
of the analyst as a sexual object. It may be more important for the schizophrenic 
than for the neurotic to become aware that his sexual feelings toward the 
analyst are, in a sense, reciprocated. " 

Searles believes also that the oedipal phase leads to ego impairment and the 
evolution of a rigid superego, to the extent that a child's parents are unable to 
accept their own neurotic feelings toward him. The relationship of the mature 
parent to his child contains erotic elements that are deeply felt but only mini- 
mally acted out. This relationship aids the child in the resolution of his REM 


feelings toward the parent. 
The Body as Phallus: A Patient's Fear of Erection. Joseph Sandler. Pp. 191-198. 


This highly condensed paper, which won the 1958 Clinic Essay Prize of the 
London Institute of Psychoanalysis, reports the first two years of the analysis of 
a twenty-six-year-old pilot who came to treatment with symptoms of blushing, 
discomfort in walking when observed, and sexual difficulties. The patient had 
been subjected to an unusual amount of sexual excitement as a child by a very 
seductive mother and by his grandfather, a doctor who supposedly had affairs 
with his patients. Sandler’s emphasis is on the patient's defenses against strong 
sexual feelings. He fantasied his body to be a phallus as a defense against get- 
ting erections; he also dissociated his phallus from his body as a defense against 
erections and sexual excitement. Sexual excitement was also defended against 


by inhibition of affect, by the wish 
castrated. 

Psychosis. Thomas Freeman. Pp. 199-212. 
projection, and iden- 
osis, In neurosis a relatively intact ego utilizes 


these mechanisms to deal with the 
of identification, introjection, and proj ; j 
ego against the drives. In psychosis defenses are not a primary aspect of the dis 
ease. The essence of the disease is in ego defects. Yt is not the result of a defensive 
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process but represents a defeat in which the executive agent of defense is wholly 
or partly out of commission. In psychoses, then, introjection-projection processes 
and identification processes do not serve the aims of defense as in psychoneuroses, 

+ Freeman gives a number of clinical examples to illustrate his thesis and quotes 
widely from psychoanalytic literature. 


An Aspect of the Repetition Compulsion. Betty Joseph, Pp. 213-222. 

Certain patients repeat the same unhappy experiences, apparently passively. 
The author suggests that this type of patient is dealing with intense anxieties 
related to dependency. He fears dependency because of the danger of intense 
aggressiveness, jealousy, and hatred of the needed object. The patient avoids the 
dependency by a specific combination of mechanisms: splitting, projective identi- 
fication, and introjection. Joseph illustrates her thesis with two clinical examples. 
In one she describes a patient who had a series of love affairs—all of the men 
"needed' her, but she was not really interested in any of them. After her marriage 
she was plagued by relatives who needed her; professional people whom she con- 
sulted, including the analyst, she experienced as needing her. She was unaware 
of her own need of others. She identified with her mother and projected her 
dependency onto others. The author states that with such patients *their partic- 
ular method of splitting and fusion with the idealized objects protects them from 
Psychosis, but their inability to tolerate ambivalence, conflict and therefore 
integration obviates the possibility of normality’. 


Body Image and Archaic Thinking. Andrew Peto. Pp, 223-231. 


Peto describes a particular type of transference phenomenon which shows 
features of deep regression. This phenomenon occurs in patients fifteen to 
twenty-five years of age who have had breakdowns diagnosed as psychotic epi- 
sodes. In the regressive occurrence the patient experiences fusion of his body 
with the body of the analyst, both bodies being liquid, or jellylike in consistency. 
Whether or not the regressive experience is originally in the service of aggressive 
or libidinal tendencies, it develops to the same point in which the patient feels 


Wexler treats the well-known ‘Porter's soliloquy’ in Macbeth as though it 
were a dream, protecting Macbeth's sleep. It occurs in the play after Macbeth’s 
remorse for the murder of Duncan is scorned by Lady Macbeth. The light- 


hearted, amiable, and nonsensical qualities of the soliloquy contrast with the in- 
sistence of the knocking and serve to protect the ‘sleeper’ from being awakened 
by the grim demands of his superego. The knocking itself is part of the dream- 
like reassurance, since in reality fate does not give warning, or choice, The wish - 
fulfilment of the dream is expressed by Macbeth in the scene just before the 
soliloquy when the knocking awakens Duncan. Wexler supports his interpreta- 
tion by presenting the analysis of a patient's dream which corresponds to the 
“Porter's soliloquy’. 


On Bullfighting and the Future of Tragedy. Martin Grotjahn. Pp. 238-239. 


The bullfight symbolizes for the analyst the ‘seduction of the aggressor’, It is 
a common analytic observation that some individuals look for people whom they 
can seduce into being enemies. This thought leads ultimately to the conclusion 
that the bullfight may have the unconscious meaning of a Christian festival. To 
identify unconsciously with Jesus one needs a Judas. In classic tragedy the 
hero's hubris is the moral ingredient of the tragedy that brings about the hero's 
fall. In contrast, the Christian drama is essentially a re-enactment of the incar- 
nation and victory of Jesus Christ. We may expect in the development of the 
literature a renaissance of tragedy in which modern man’s hubris may be his 
ambition to dominate the unconscious. 


The First Dream in An Erotized Transference. Ernest A. Rappaport. Pp. 240- 
245. ‘ 

Rappaport discusses Blitzsten’s statement that the appearance of the analyst 
in the first dream of the patient, in undisguised form, is a bad prognostic sign 
for the analysis; the patient may then be unable to distinguish the present ana- 
lytic situation from a childhood relationship. There is danger that the patient 
will experience the analyst not as if he were the parent image but as the par- 
ent himself, Unless the situation can be clarified and ys pince rum 
ysis may not be ible and the patient may have to be sent to ano ^ 
The relational E the patient to the analyst in these situations is called an 
erotized transference; the patient insists that the analyst be his parent, and ex- 
pects love from him without exerting any effort. In some instances aspects of the 
analyst’s physical appearance or his attitudes to the patient may contribute t 
the inability to distinguish past from present, Rappaport reports a successful 
analysis in which the analyst did appear undisguised in the first pen eee 
back at the patient's first dream, Rappaport is able to discern € prog, 
nostic elements which indicated that the erotized transference had not developed 


in the complete form. 


The Control of Human Behavior. Mortimer Ostow. Pp. 273-286. 
of this article to a listing of the means DY 
which persons or groups may be influenced by other persons or MAR ad 
cussing each method of influence, he refers to analogues hd E 

points to examples in commercial, religious, and political life. "d See 3i 
man's resistance to influence and finds solace in the fact that no influen: 


complete or permanent. 


Ostow devotes the main portion 
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A Note on Freud’s ‘Instincts and Their Vicissitudes’. Dorwin Cartwright and 
Frank Harary. Pp, 287-290. : 

The authors, one a social psychologist, the other a mathematician, have de- 
veloped a formal axiom system which has as its ‘primitives’ abstractions of the 
entities involved in the foundation of ego development, as described in Instincts 
and Their Vicissitudes, The mathematics they use is the theory of balance in 
signal graphs and they show how diagrams may represent various stages of ego 
development. They derive various stages of ego development from simple axi- 
oms and ‘in accordance with a procedural theorem derived from postulated 
tendencies toward balance and toward clustering’. 


Gesticulation and Speech. William Needles. Pp. 291-294. 


Needles has observed that gesticulation with the hand may occur at the mo- 
ment speech breaks down and the patient has the wish to cry or scream. There 
is a synergy between the mouth and hand already developed by the fcetus in 
utero. Such a mouth-hand synergy is present too when the infant is sucking at 
the breast and later when the child is learning to speak. With the acquisition 
of speech the mouth and hand function autonomously, but the mouth-hand 
linkage is re-established in moments of stress or strong emotional expression. 
From this point of view, gesticulation accompanying stress or emotion is essen- 
tially a form of regression. 


A Note on the Splitting of Interpretations. James N. Taylor. Pp. 295-296. 


Taylor discusses a case which illustrates the splitting of interpretations. The 
patient recognized the truth of the analyst's interpretation, but with another part 
of his mind, stripped the interpretation of meaning. 


Comments on ‘Ego Distortion’. Maurits Katan. Pp. 297-303. 


Katan states that ‘ego distortion’ can be differentiated from the function of 
the ego in borderline cases, Ego distortion is a reaction of the ego to an early 
conflict, which remains unchanged and visible when the patient is faced with 
the same conflict. In ego distortion part of the ego has not shared the develop- 
ment of the ego upwards. In borderline cases there is a tendency to regression and 
Separation from reality which the ego struggles against. In such cases the ego 
uses the oedipal conflict to maintain a relationship with reality, By contrast the 
ego defends itself against the oedipal impulses in a neurotic structure (ego dis- 
tortion). Katan applies these distinctions to a case presented by Gitelson in his 
Paper, On Ego Distortion, and interprets this case as an example of a neurosis 


in which the ego has devel a coherent system of defenses against the oedipal 
pare we loped system ol nses agains 


, Some Regressive Phenomena Involving the Perceptual Sphere. Melitta Sper- 
ling. Pp. 304-307. 

Sperling presents brief clinical fragments of patients in analysis who experi- 
enced pathological visual perceptions of objects coming closer (and becoming 
larger), and of objects receding. The patients were not psychotic. The patho- 
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logical changes in perception were interpreted as regressive phenomena occurring 
at a time when there was a threat of massive regression. These pathological per- 
ceptions served instinctual needs, had the function of preventing a break with 
reality by limiting it to the sphere of the specific pathological perceptions, and 
expressed the basic conflict of the ‘patient. In the examples of objects coming 
closer, the patient was in danger of being overcome by oral-sadistic impulses; in 
those in which the objects moved away, the danger was that the patient would 
lose the anally retained objects which meant losing omnipotent anal control. 


Attacks on Linking. W. R. Bion, Pp. 308-315. 


Bion presents clinical material to illustrate the state of mind that is opposed 
to and attacks anything that links the subject with the object. Emotion itself 
is hated, since emotion serves as such a link. These attacks on the linking func- 
tion of emotion lead to the elimination of emotionally reasonable links, leav- 
ing in the psychotic part of the personality such links that may appear logical 
but are perverse, cruel, and sterile. 


Family Constellation as a Character and Marriage Determinant. Walter 
Toman. Pp. 816-319. 


According to Toman, the success of a marriage depends partly on the fortu- 
nate matching of husband and wife according to the rank of each among child- 
hood siblings. An example of this would be if the husband were an older brother 
of a sister, and the wife the younger sister of a brother. Neither will tend to 
have a rank conflict, nor a conflict over accepting the other sex. An unfavorable 
match would be the marriage of an older brother of a brother to an older sister 
of a sister. The author discusses various such configurations in detail and illus- 
trates his thesis with a clinical example. 


Chess, CEdipus, and the Mater Dolorosa. Norman Reider. Pp. 320-333- 


This article is devoted largely to a study of the myths of the origin of chess 
No other game has provoked such a wealth of creative imagination in noe 
its origin. Reider considers the theme of father-murder tho rail 
these myths, The father-murder story is essentially an cedipal fom ee 
omitted. The author relates several myths in which this theme is tne its 
crude form, Legends that chess was invented as a preparation for war and its 


substitute derive from the oedipal theme. Many pres alata pias 
H by various displacements an ^ 
cedipal theme can be traced by dolorosa story. In these myths, too, 


of them are strikingly similar to the mater 4 
the theme of father-murder may be the unconscious one, The son pened EATA 
are punished for the death of the father. Reider also explores wem ie 
Magna Mater to investigate what light they throw on p^ inne i E 
He concludes that, though perhaps containing fantasies d i en ak the 
son relationship, they are also disguised cedipal fantasies, f i Y 
son in some of them is best explained on the basis of agen A EU 
Reider returns to the Christ story and attempts to show D ANE ze 
fantasy in disguise. Evidence for this thesis is found in the Talmudic story 
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Jesus as lame, showing the equation of Jesus and CEdipus. Other sources for the 
equation of Jesus and CEdipus are the medieval Judas myths. The glorification of 
Christ found its counterpart in the Judas myths, which contain a split-off part 


of the image of Jesus and closely approximate the CEdipus story. 
JOSEPH WEISS 


Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. VII, 1959. 


Consciousness in Psychoanalytic Theory: Some Implications for Current Re- 
search in Perception. George S. Klein. Pp. 5-34. 

The crucial importance of a theory of perception for a general psychoanalytic 
psychology was recognized by Freud and responded to in part by Hartmann and 
Rapaport. Klein draws upon old and recent research in subliminal perception, 
from Binet and Pótzl to Fisher and his own contributions, to demonstrate the 
extent and depth of consciously unnoticed registrations. These data indicate that 
‘consciousness’ subsumes a wide range of variations of awareness, plus a wide 
range of difference in the modes of experiencing this awareness. The author 
stresses the following. 1. Registration and perception involve distinct and dif- 
ferent processes. Registration is extraordinarily encompassing and nonselective; 
perception is highly selective and structuring. 2, Perceptions are distinct quali- 
ties, experiences of being in contact with things as they are; registrations must be 
enhanced with an additional cathectic quality to become perceptions. 3. The 
state of consciousness is crucial in determining the structures of perceptions and 
registrations, in determining how registrations are worked over and organized. 
Endee cited indicates that registrations inaccessible as perceptions in the 
waking state’ are recoverable as perceptions in a dream, or as images in those 
special modifications of the waking state in which reality contact and reality in- 
vestment are minimized. These subliminal registrations are incorporated into à 
variety of schemata, subject to transformation either on primary or secondary 
process terms, as determined by the controlling structures that characterize the 
state of consciousness at the moment. Thus the ‘waking state’ favors perceptions 
that reflect schemata adaptively consonant with reality, while still permitting 
oe primary process influence upon waking imagery. Awareness achieves ef- 
ficiency and economy of cathectic expenditure at the cost of wider encompass- 
ing of external reality. The implications of this to creativity and the artist are 
reviewed, Reactions to registration and to perception can occur on different 
levels, and the participation of the primary process in cognitive activity can po- 
tentially occur at all levels if in different states of consciousness. Laws of per- 
ception based on the alert, purposeful, highly motivated perceiving of the aca- 
demic laboratory probably are valid only for this kind of consciousness which 
utilizes preponderantly secondary process, and may not be applicable to other 
states of consciousness in which primary process modes are predominant. 


The Effect of Subliminal Visual Stimulation on Images and Dreams: A Vali- 
dation Study. Charles Fisher and I. H. Paul. Pp. 35-83. 


The authors report in detail the results of their study on the effect of tachisto- 
scopic visual stimulation at subliminal levels upon the subsequent drawings 


r 
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and dreams of eleven volunteer subjects. They conclude that visual registration 
and subsequent elaboration of subliminal stimuli in imagery and dream con- 
stitute a genuine phenomenon. They describe the process involved ('Pótzl Phe- 
nomenon' as comprising four phases: 1, subliminal registration; 2, cognitive 
working-over outside awareness, so that the registration becomes a memory 
trace or is recruited to a preexisting memory schema; 3, delayed emergence of 
the worked-over registration into subsequent dreams and images; 4, reproduction 
by elaboration into words and action, The authors feel their data indicate that 
laws and concepts derived from classical laboratory studies (for example, gestalt 
psychology), utilizing subjects operating in a state of consciousness highly com- 
mitted to reality appraisal and distinction-making, may be valid only for this par- 
ticular state of consciousness, and not for those which, like subliminal registra- 
tion, are more accessible to primary process modes, 


Meaning and Content of a Pedophilic Perversion. Charles W. Socarides. Pp. 
84-94. 

In presenting a clinical study of a middle-aged man with an active pedophilia 
of twelve years duration, the author stresses the importance of early experiences 
in evoking excessive aggressive and libidinal impulses and in interfering with 
the normal progression of introjections and identifications. The perversion may 
arise as a defensive maneuver against the primitive modes of these processes that 
prevail into adult life and that are activated by need for love and fear of rejec- 
tion and abandonment. Profound deprivation and maltreatment in early life 
and abandonment in the cedipal period produced in the patient intense crav- 
ing for love plus intense aggression toward his objects. The processes of intro- 
jection and identification did not produce the normal resolution of ambivalence. 
Instead, need for love set off impulses demanding the incorporation of the hated 
mother image, with resultant fear and rage. Through an idealized child with 
whom he could identify himself, as good child and as good parent, the patient 
accomplished an incorporation of a good mother and achieved a fusion with and 
control over the love object that obviated aggression, Before and during the 
sexual act he experienced a split in his ego that allowed him to deny his true 
identity. Simultaneously he carried out a splitting of his perverse object, admit- 
ting only those traits that conformed to his idealization of himself and of the 
good mother, and denying with anxious anger those traits that would remind 
him of the hateful, dreaded mother. The perversion was a prophylaxis against 
psychosis. 

The Self-Representation, Anality, and the Fear of Dying. Bernard Brodsky. 
Pp. 95-108. 

The author repudiates the concept of a death instinct as explaining the fear of 

ation of the fear of death from castration 


death, and supplements Freud's deriv. j c 
anxiety and object loss. This common fear is related to memory traces of earlier 


states in which the self-image is extinguished. Data from three analytic patients 
emphasize the anally fixating influences common to the mothers of the three, and 
their prolonged interference with the autonomy of the patients in childhood. 
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The patients had in common a rather tenuous sense of identity, marked fear of 
the loss of feeling of self, extreme dependence upon the continued existence of 
the love object, and intense anal-sadistic impulses toward the destruction of the 
object. For all three, to be dead was to become feces. The author compares these 
data with the tendency of children to equate loss of thought and mobility with 
being dead. He theorizes that these various phenomena are linked by the com- 
mon experience of an immature ego being drained of its limited quantity of 
neutralized energy cathecting the self-image by excessive instinctual and affec- 
tive tensions. When this occurs the self-image is temporarily extinguished and 
ego boundaries blurred. Anal rage is particularly linked with ideas of death in 
so far as the stool epitomizes that which is lifeless, useless, and worthless, In 
all three patients separation and castration anxiety complemented and inten- 
sified the anal contributions to extinction anxiety. 


Freud and Schnitzler—(Doppelgdnger). Herbert I. Kupper and Hilda A. Roll- 
man-Branch. Pp, 109-126. 


A comparison of the lives of these contemporary figures reveals interesting 
corroborations of Freud's expressed feelings of having a Doppelgünger in the 
playwright and author, Arthur Schnitzler. Both were the first born of large, 
Jewish, middle-class families and experienced the loss of a younger male sibling 
before reaching age two; both became physicians, then neurologists with special 
interest in hypnosis and the French school of psychiatry. In a common setting 
of Viennese culture each went on to develop a sensitive awareness of unconscious 
processes, and to explore, in his own field, a knowledge of self and of the un- 
conscious instinctual processes that constitute psychic conflict. Each employed 
in his conceptualizations the key idea that character is fate, and both were pre- 
occupied with the polarity of love and death. 


The Masochistic Character: Genesis and Treatment. Charles Brenner, Pp. 197- 
226. 


Brenner endorses Reik’s proposition that masochistic phenomena are a nor- 
mal part of psychic functioning, an inevitable accompaniment of superego pres- 
sures. Their manifestation as perversion or character distortion is a quantitative 
matter. Factors contributing in infancy and childhood to the ubiquity of the 
masochistic bent are: 1, the psychic state of the neonate in which both destruc- 
tive and erotic drives are self-directed; 2, the inevitable patterning of frustration 
and gratification furnished by the environment. The author surveys the appar- 
ently contradictory formulations in the literature concerning the purpose and 
function of masochistic behavior, and synthesizes them through Waelder’s con- 
cept of multiple function and intrapsychic compromise. All components of the 
psychic apparatus contribute to the masochistic act. Every such act inevitably 
carries out a sadistic intent, along with a passive submissive wish; it enacts pun- 
ishment and atonement, wards off greater dangers through acceptance of lesser 
ones, and preserves an object relationship in the face of profound ambivalence. 
Such multiple determination underlies the author's concluding point that the 
analysis of the masochist is a lengthy and many-sided matter demanding the 
broad focus of any other character analysis, plus special attention to the han- 
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dling of the negative therapeutic reaction, The author endorses adherence to 
the classical analytic position modeled upon 'that of an understanding adult 
who has the task of dealing reasonably with a sulky, stubborn, provocative 
child’. 


Stimulus-Response Cycles and Ego Development: With Special Reference to 
the Masochistic Ego. Norbert Bromberg. Pp. 227-247- 


Bromberg employs his concept of the stimulus-response cycle to provide an 
understanding of the fundamentals of masochism. The full cycle consists of the 
four phases of equilibrium, stimulation, reaction, and integration, in that order. 
In all situations of stimulation, however painful, there is invariably a com- 
ponent of sexual excitation, and the response made combines both sexual pleas- 
ure and the aggressive discharges necessary to ensure this pleasure. Bromberg 
draws upon Freud’s dictum that in the infant situations of pain extend into 
sexual excitation to produce conditions that are pleasurable, but considers this 
process to be still active in adult life, Using the itch-scratch complex as a model, 
he describes the source of pleasure associated with pain as being the sexual ex- 
citation and concomitant longing for its gratification (stimulus hunger), associ- 
ated peripherally with any painful state. Genetically, the eventual masochist 
is one who early in life has suffered repeated experiences (inadequate feeding 
and care) which flood him with unpleasant stimuli, yet do not provide avenues 
for adequate discharge, so that large quantities of aggression are stirred up and 
‘the ego tends to exploit the trapped energy for the gratification of the stimulus 
hunger’. The author delineates traits he has observed in the parents of moral 
masochists, emphasizing their practice of severely inhibiting drive expression 
while simultaneously stimulating the impulses that are proscribed. The moral 
masochist dislikes suffering as much as anyone else, but has learned through dis- 
appointments to extract what libidinal gratification he can from the stimulus- 


hunger-eliciting effect of the consequent pain. 
Some Aspects of Masochistic Involvement. Gustav Bychowski. Pp. 248-273. 


Bychowski emphasizes the weakening impact of a distorted child-parent oh 
tionship upon all aspects of development of the ego of the masochist, from the 
early transactional patterns to the subsequent projection of Jura. enit 
onto external figures in adulthood. In identifying the serious scura gei 
cations' prerequisite to the crucial ego weakness involved, he alludes to un ne 
aggression and hostility encountered in some parents, but stresses T e Dodd 
loss or impairment of a parent, or a severe crippling disease early in 1 " 
factors stimulate excesses of need, rage, fear, and submission that ir à d 
progression. Out of this ego weakness results the masochistic jigs ENI ni 
which importantly includes ‘ideas of permanent exchange dns sies pein 
by an angry, fearful child intensely aware of his weakness an oping bein 
this by establishing a permanent, give-and-take relationship d e ER ics 
figure. The conditions necessary to preserve this permanent bon eh ie 
tion of autonomy and power, denial of aggression and revenge, anı 


xm i to the all- 
shift from activity to passivity buted 


. All these tendencies are attri 
powerful and vengeful parent figure. The infantile wish to placate and seduce 


p 
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the parental image with helpless submission leads to secondary frustration, rage, 
and guilt. The repetitious enactment of this pattern fulfils the following aims: 
1, to attract the object and undo the pain of separation; 2, to court real separa- 
tion in counterphobic fashion, then ward it off; 3, to discharge aggression in 
covert fashion; 4, to provoke retaliatory hostility, guilt, and expiation. 


Humiliation in Masochism. Ludwig Eidelberg. Pp. 274-283. 


Eidelberg restates his concept of ‘narcissistic mortification’ as ‘a sudden loss of 
control over internal or external reality caused by the force of internal or ex- 
ternal “enemies” *, Punishment and humiliation are important components of 
this mortification, and it is important to distinguish between these entities. 
Mortification derives from any defeat or failure, whereas punishment is a with- 
holding of pleasure or inflicting of unpleasure in retaliation for wrongdoing. 
Humiliation is a form of punishment specifically involving exposure to ridicule 
by others, This is the final aim of the masochist. Society tends to combine punish- 
ment with humiliation so as to re-enforce the deterring power of the punish- 
ment. If punishment is to achieve its societal aims of providing deterrence, expi- 
ation, and reintegration, it is necessary that there be agreement between society's 
standards and those of the culprit's superego. Otherwise rebellion, defiance, and 
counterretaliatory aggression can be released by ‘unfair’ punishment. The maso- 
chist actively seeks humiliating punishment that he may deem unfair, thereby 
gaining him the right to a discharge of aggression, The punishment and humilia- 
tion endured also provide oblique gratification of aggressive and exhibitionistic 
wishes by way of identification with the sadism of the punisher. Lastly, through 
the fact of his actively Provoking humiliation, the masochist persists in the belief 
in his omnipotence and denies the fact of his earlier, passively experienced, nar- 
cissistic mortifications, 


On Teething. Otakar Kucera. Pp. 284-291. 


| Kucera describes the Isakower phenomenon as a regressive experience involv- 
ing an aggregate of widely varied sensory impressions clustering about the mouth 
region. He cites clinical material to illustrate his thesis that teething makes a 
specific contribution to the Isakower phenomenon and a general contribution 
to the genesis of normal and pathological mental life. The particular significance 
of dentition derives from the pain experiences it introduces into an oral mode 
that previously was highly gratifying. Pleasure-yielding acts of the sucking phase 
Produce only further pain and tension. In this way an early and firm link is 
formed between the satisfaction of libidinal and aggressive drives and painful 
experience. Teething represents the key situation for the origin of primary 
masochism its physiological organic foundation. The ubiquity of the teething 
fui Gea the ubiquity of a basic quantity of erogenous masochism in 


P p K = of Preparing to be Incorporated. Alex Blumstein. 
p. 292-298. 


In masochists Blumstein notes the frequency of fantasies and acts concerned 
with preparing oneself to be incorporated, the wish being that of self-destruc- 


ee 
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tion for the purpose of achieving a secure and gratifying union with an omnipo- 
tent figure. The consciously expressed component of such fantasies emphasizes 
preparation, while analysis is required to reveal the unconscious wish for pas- 
sive incorporation by and identification with the object. This self-preparation 
to be incorporated is considered a basic motive for masochistic behavior. Analytic 
data from several patients demonstrate the predominance of oral and respiratory 
modes in the fantasies, although individual circumstances may contribute genital 
and other representations through which the incorporation is envisioned. In 
general, sadism and masochism represent aspects of the wish to eat and to be 
eaten. The masochistic fantasy of preparation to be incorporated is a defense 
against earlier sadistic impulses aimed at incorporation of the powerful object, 
a reversal occasioned by fear of object loss and retaliation. The basic objective 
of the masochistic defense is to maintain a bond, conceived of in oral terms, 
with a frustrating, omnipotent figure. 

The Loss Complex: A Contribution to the Etiology of Depression. Gregory 
Rochlin. Pp. 299-316. 
bed in classic psychoanalytic literature is a 
does not occur in childhood, Object 
depression, produces crucial effects in 
depressive state characterized by a 


Clinical depression as it is descri 
superego phenomenon which, like mania, 
loss, so important a precipitant of adult 
childhood but does not lead to the kind of 1 
cleavage between the criticizing faculty of the ego and the ego as altered by iden- 
tification. Object loss produces in a young child crucial disturbances in his 

y in relation to an object, mainly 


processes of identification, He exists exclusivel vu 
through identification with the object. If this process 1s disrupted by loss, the 


child employs various substitutive identifications. Clinically he will manifest in- 
creased narcissism, rapid cathexis of secondary and often inanimate objects, en- 
hanced animism, arrest of executive function, and surrender of acquired ego 
achievements through regression. The result is not depression, but rather um 
havior distortions often marked by overt aggression and pregnala ra 
ment. Object loss in early childhood distorts ego development, and in P dh. 
later youth impairs superego development. Both are a core of; Eha lr 


turbance in the identification process. 
On the Appearance of Primal Scene Content in 


Pp. 317-328. 

Primal scene dreams of patients in analysis often fulfil a oie x fonoa 
portantly related to the transference. In his patients she pi di feelings 
such dreams promptly followed transference ek vate SU and 
of dependency and desertion, feelings occasioned by e 3 a transference 
schedule changes. At such times the patients uniformly pe ien were such 
phase of passive-dependent, oral helplessness. TANE SS which to ward off or 
that they could not employ any form of overt voran 


; i i the feelings of being 
deny the interpretation; Instead, the interpres eg Denial came only in 


abandoned, unwanted, and left out were passively accep i a marl 
the primitive form of a primal scene dream as though ipee n Eod 
I was not left out; I was really there. I even took part in it 


Dreams. Sanford M. Izner. 
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tion of an infantile wish and the denial of the interpretation of abandonment 
and loneliness are attempted through the dream. 


Retardation, Acceleration, and Psychoanalysis. Simon Weyl. Pp. 329-349. 
The slow process of body and ego maturation in the human is seen as the 
outcome of both retardation and acceleration Processes. Weyl divides the quali- 
ties of the mental apparatus into two groups paralleling Bolk’s division: 1, pri- 
mary functions of retardation: ego and consciousness; and 2, consecutive func- 
tions of acceleration: inherent and acquired automatisms utilizing the speed 
of unconscious processes. The latter retain the original speed of the reflex 
mechanism (primary process) and can be used to counteract the retarding proc- 
esses of the ego and consciousness (secondary process), Weyl demonstrates that 
all mental functioning can be aligned oppositely: thinking, speech, the sym- 
bolic function, and the use of unconscious processes are seen as consecutive pro- 
ae corrective of and contributing to the retardation functions of the ego, 
superego, and conscious Processes. Sublimation, love, social interaction, culture, 
and religion are seen as primarily reflecting retardation processes affecting the 
handling of aggressive and sexual instinctual strivings. 


JAMES T. MC LAUGHLIN 
Psychosomatic Medicine. XXI, 1959. 


Role of a Vicarious Object in the Adaptation to Object Loss. II. Vicissitudes 
in the Role of the Vicarious Object. William A. Greene, Jr. Pp. 438-447. 


In a previous article, the author presented studies of thirty-two women who 
developed lymphoma or leukemia following loss and threat of loss of important 
Objects. In this article, he reports that in thirty-three children suffering from 
leukemia, the prodromal circumstances included the loss of their status as a vi- 
carious object for the mother. The mothers developed psychological depressive 
manifestations and the children developed leukemia, Greene postulates that the 
disruption in this mother-child relationship leads to the manifest somatic ill- 
ness based on the biological determinants predisposing to leukemia. i 

HARVEY POWELSON 
American Journal of Psychiatry. CXVI, 1959. 


Some Psychoanalytic Ideas Applied to Elation and Depression. Bertram D. 
Lewin. Pp, 38-43. 

Issue is taken with the semantic absurdity of the concept of an ‘underlying 
depression’ in manic states, the author pointing out that this could be inter- 
preted as implying the coexistence of two simultaneous affective states: a con- 
scious elation and an unconscious depression. The proper question is felt to be 
one of the relative level of Tegression. The anlage of elation corresponds to 
omnipotent satiety at the breast; it precedes the anlage of depression which 


develops later. 
Aggression, Guilt, and Cataplexy. Max Levin, Pp. 133-135. 
Cataplexy is seen as a manifestation of a conditioned inhibition of aggression 


in response to guilt. This is so marked that it produces cataplectic response even 
in the implied hostility in jokes and play. 


eT 


The Relationship of School Phobia to Childhood Depression. Stewart Agras. 
Pp. 583-586. 

It is hypothecated that school phobia occurs in the natural history of de- 
pressive disorders, the basis of the phobia being depressive anxiety, A family 
constellation felt to be characteristic for children with this problem is seen as con- 
sisting of a tendency to depression in the mother and an inadequacy in the 


father, 
LAURENCE LOEB 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. XXIX, 1959. 


The Life Space Interview. Strategy and Techniques of the Life Space Inter- 
view. Fritz Redl. Pp. 1-44. 


Redl and his co-workers discuss the necessary modifications of child analytic 


technique required for the intramural treatment of six boys in latency, suffer- 4 


ing from 'explosive acting out'. Ego supportive measures as well as interpreta- 
tions are utilized by ward personnel in close conjunction with the long-range 
therapy conducted by the therapist, Indications and contraindications for these 
modifications are discussed. 

This paper is of particular interest because it is one of the relatively few 
papers by analysts dealing with hospital treatment of children suffering from 
severe impulse disorders. One would hope that in a future paper the authors 
would tell us in what ways interventions by the auxiliary therapists affected the 
treatment process with the main therapist. 


Learning Impotence: A Suggested Diagnostic Category. Ben O. Rubenstein; 
M. L. Falich; Morton Levitt; Rudolph Ekstein. Pp. 315-323- 


The authors present a few case excerpts and a review of ego concepts per- 
taining to the beginning of learning disturbances, i 

Learning difficulties in their patients began during the symbiotic phase of in- 
fancy and were caused by severe deprivations and the resulting heightened am- 
bivalence toward the mother. Sublimation and neutralization opportunities were 
interfered with as a consequence of this ambivalence, To learn is to surrender to 


the mother, 

Antisocial Character Disorder: Its Etiology and Relationship to Delinquency. 
Sidney Berman. Pp. 612-621. 

Berman stresses the importance of defusion 
in a group of delinquent patients. Sudden ph 
a mother who has conflicts about her own dependency 
cific trauma toward the end of the first year of life, 
antisocial character formation. 


Passive Motion and Infancy. Joseph C. Solomon. Pp. 650-651. A M 
In this brief communication, Solomon draws attention to the possible F um 
between the wish to re-experience passive motion and the active motor aci 


of head banging and body rocking. He postulates that these active motoric phe- 


of aggressive and libidinal energies 
ysical or emotional withdrawal by 
needs is felt to be the spe- 
which results in the later 
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nomena are substitutes for the wish to experience passive movements. In this 
active way, the child defends against the feeling of being passively abandoned 
by the mother. 


The Role of Psychological Factors in Delayed Growth in Adolescence: A Case 
Report. Milton Rosenblum. Pp. 762-771. 


The author describes some of the psychodynamics underlying a fear of height 
in a young adult who had a retarded growth pattern during adolescence, The 
beginning and end of the retardation in growth were chronologically connected 
with emotionally significant events in the patient's life, In view of the possibility 
of hereditary factors and the limitations of this clinical study, Rosenblum re- 
mains cautious in regard to conclusions. 

HEIMAN VAN DAM 


. Journal of the Hillside Hospital. VIII, 1959. 


The Nature of the Bizarre: A Study of a Schizophrenic’s Pseudo Slip of the 
Tongue, George Devereux. Pp. 266-278. 

In a ‘direct analysis’, a schizophrenic woman persistently responded to the 
therapist's demand that she request coitus by saying, '. . . Will you have inter- 
course with I’, Her compliant negativism immediately succeeded in diverting 
attention from sexuality to good grammar. This mocking diversionary tactic en- 
abled her to turn the tables by way of a bizarre response. She interpreted the 
order as a dual, self-contradictory one; namely, to request coitus and to formulate 
her request in a particular way. By pitting one against the other she defeated the 
real purpose of both. The various meanings of ‘I’ are described: ‘I’ — eye, the 
vulva-mouth-eye equation; ‘I’ = phallus; ‘I’ (active) versus ‘me’ (passive). 

Extreme and complex overdetermination distinguishes this pseudo slip from 
a true slip and is one of the characteristics of the bizarre. Another characteristic 
is that the overdetermining factors belong to multiple and mutually contra- 
dictory levels of abstraction, An unambiguous command is interpreted as an 
ambiguous, self-contradictory one, and has to be dealt with by retaliating with 
a double dilemma of one’s own making. This is related to the schizophrenic’s 
tendency to convert situations or Tequests into an insoluble double dilemma, held 
by the author to play a major etiologic role in this illness. 


An Unusual Childhood Theory of Pregnancy. L. Bryce Boyer. Pp. 279-283. 


The analysis of a man with an obsessive-compulsive character disorder un- 
covered his theory that babies came from blood blisters incised by doctors. 
This dated back to age four when he had interpreted an illness of his mother 
as a pregnancy. Her treatment consisted of applying suction cups to her skin. 
He had observed blisters raised by these and thought he had seen the doctor 
incising them, 


Identification in the Service of Denial. Joseph W. Slap. Pp. 284-289. 


Denial of reality may be effected via identification with a person who has 
mastered an analogous unwelcome Teality. Two examples are given. In one, a 
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young man identified with the character of Scaramouch, whose birth origins 
are unclear and who found himself free to marry a woman whom he had in- 
correctly thought a close relative. The patient, also of uncertain origin, had 
grown up in a large polymorphous perverse family, believing his mother to be 
his sister. In the second case, a young man attempted to rid himself of a strong 
infantile attachment to his mother by doing what his father had done—fighting, 
drinking, and deserting his family, Such primitive identifications serve to deny 


the continued existence of an unpleasant reality. 
JOSEPH AFTERMAN 


International Journal of Group Psychotherapy. IX, 1959. 


Transference Neurosis and Psychoanalytic Group Psychotherapy. J. Spanjaard. 
Pp. 31-41. 

This article reports five years of group psychotherapy with five male students, n 
about twenty-five-years old, suffering from serious character neurosis, evidenced 
by work disturbances and feminine, passive traits. They had not been considered 
suitable for psychotherapy at the Amsterdam Psychoanalytic Institute. They 
were seen for three hundred sixty-six one-hour weekly sessions. At first the 
members reacted with phallic narcissism, extolling their sexual prowess; ie 
they manifested sibling rivalry. They remained at this postodipal stage ol 
parent-child relationship, the group formation preventing further regression. 
However, there was regression in the group as evidenced by their promoting a 
sense of safety and allowing an open discussion of personal problems, Mens sig- 
nified mutual sexual play to the members. Transference to the leader devel e 
The author compares the conditioning effect of the pedagogic role of Bo. d 
with that exerted by the members identifying with him. He qd in 
therapeutic effect was lessened by the fact that deep regression did no 


place. 
The ‘Rescue Fantasy’ in Group Treatment of Alcoholics. Hendrik Lindt, Pp. 
43-51. 
anied 
In a clinic for alcoholics, sober, healthy, vide Pae Hees ss 
sick, often intoxicated patients and waited to go home wi $ 


roject of time, 
i he most successful group, proj t UN 
Alcoholics Anonymous as the P UH e loss of time and money 


author studied these 'sponsors' to 3 ex-alco- 
involved in the activity. He concluded that Lx oec a ae bn acting 
holics an ego defense against their own ut WAS sexual relationship. 
out of the fantasy of rescuing the parents from a 
ham. Pp. 150- 
Observations on Analytic Group Psychotherapy- Triok We Cra by 
157. n 
i nized, pri- 
It is the author’s thesis that when groups E CUT nucis, 
mary processes are revealed, stripped of secondary elaboration, 


e group acquires structure. 
and distortion RN Mee appear onl ot demonstrated the advisability 


Experience with groups of two to eight neu CHO I a Ndi 
of giving minimal instructions on beginning therapy. This helped 
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guilt when the leader's commands were not followed. Resistances such as silence, 
breaking silence to lessen embarrassment, ignoring emotions, and changing the 
subject were analyzed to reveal ego defenses. 

The author feels that a few sessions of individual therapy is the best intro- 
duction to a group. New patients, too readily responsive or silent, seldom re- 
turn. Introduction of a new member may revive paranoid hostilities in the 
group, followed by an attitude of benevolence toward others, Urging or prob- 
ing are useless with silent patients, but close observation often reveals their 
nonverbal reactions. Such patients often arouse latent aggression in others. 

Group therapy requires as Jong a period as individual therapy. When group 
members pair off, for libidinal or aggressive reasons, or because ego defenses 
can be reciprocated, the attachment should be analyzed, lest it break up the 
group. Abreaction is greater the larger the group, when ego defenses are pro- 
jected onto other members with resulting depletion of an individual's ego. 
This is similar to the panic reactions of crowds. A pseudo-friendly attitude 
masking hostility, anxiety, and suspicion appears when the group starts, but be- 
comes more real and deeper as mutual identifications and aim inhibited libidi- 
nal investments are made, Hostility may occasionally unite the members against 
the therapist or a Scapegoat. 

Experience with analytically oriented therapeutic groups illuminates the struc- 
tured gatherings of society, where the Procedure takes over the ego functions 
and the paranoid formation of a threat unites the members, 


Analysis of Masochism in Group Therapy. Henriette T. Glatzer. Pp. 158-165. 


Analysis of the Passive oral masochistic tie to the *bad' mother image accel- 
erates treatment, especially in the hostilely dependent individual. Interpre- 
tations of masochism are well taken by such patients in a group situation, since 


The Efficacy of Group "Therapy in a Case of Marriage Neurosis. James Jack- 
son and Martin Grotjahn. Pp. 420-428, : 


tne he could no longer separate the parents by keeping the father in the 
therapeutic group, the mother at home. A new positive relationship was estab- 
lished as the father-leader’s approval was sought. Later the patient was able to 
pox through his hostility to his mother who he felt had deserted him by 
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Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. CXXIX, 1959. 


A Methodological Study of Freudian Theory. I. Basic Concepts. Pp. 11-19; 
II. The Libido Theory. Pp. 133-143; III. Narcissism, Bisexuality, and the Dual 
Instinct Theory. Pp. 207-221; IV. The Structural Hypothesis, the Problem of 
Anxiety, and Post-Freudian Ego Psychology. Pp. 341-356. Abram Kardiner, 
Aaron Karush, and Lionel Ovesey. 


This series of four articles attempts to subject to a critical examination the 
assumptions on which freudian theory is based. The authors are concerned with 
the methodology and reasoning used by Freud to explain his clinical observa- 
tions, and they offer alternative explanations from Sandor Rado’s adaptational 
psychodynamics for those hypotheses of Freud that they feel are defective. 

They agree with Freud's general ‘assumptions’: 1, adult behavior is rooted 
in childhood experiences; 2, frustration of sexual needs leads to neurosis; 3, 
much of behavior is integrated by unconscious mental processes, because these 
assumptions are capable of validation or refutation through clinical investiga- 
tion. However, the authors feel that Freud’s libido theory, stressing the sexual 
instincts, its energetic concept, and psychosexual development, cannot be sup- 
ported by psychological data. They discuss freudian concepts which they feel 
do not add to psychological knowledge, those concepts which they hold as scien- 
tifically useful, and those they formulate as new. In reviewing the origins of 
Freud’s earliest concepts, they stress that the discoveries in The Interpretation 
of Dreams were inferences drawn from observations of aberrant behavior in- 
duced by unacceptable motivations, representing the person’s adaptive devices 
for coping with a conflict and consisting of a modification of the primitive infan- 
tile wish, in accordance with the necessities of logic and security, i.e., ‘secondary 
process’. 

The fundamental dynamic and topographic principles of freudian psychology 
with which they agree are: 1, motivation; 2, pleasure-pain principle; 3, the 
unconscious; 4, psychodynamics; 5, principle of defense; 6, ontogenesis; and 7, 
continuity of behavior. The concept of psychic energy is rejected as an assump- 

rather it is an attempt to interpret 


tion which adds nothing to our knowledge; 
psychological events in terms of physical forces. The authors fee] that there is 


no neural basis for the concept of psychic energy. They maintain ing D 
felt the bulk of human behavior to be instinctual and predeterm ae, j 
ganic evolution. In contrast they believe most of human behavior to be adap: 


tive and learned. While acknowledging that Freud was aware of the influence of 
parental character and of cultural demands, they feel that the jue s pan, 
concepts tells us nothing about relationships between individuals they obj 

to attempts at quantifying affects. 


The major disagreement seems to be in the authors' attempts to explain hu- 


h i di- 
man behavior in terms of interaction between society's prn me aay 5 
vidual's drives, and Freud's formulation of intrapsychic con! T a nn af 
explanations of character traits, as well papi ene Sag usa 
the child's responses to parental behavior an lishmen 
mission patterns, and refute the freudian jdea of unconscious memories. They 
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apparently agree with Freud's concept of the depreciated role of woman in our 
society. 

Rejecting Freud's views that narcissism is the result of investment of libidinal 
energies in the ego, the authors advance a formulation of narcissism without 'en- 
ergetic trappings’, which concern itself with the selfconcept of the infant in 
the first months of life as primary narcissism, Secondary narcissism is described 
as a regression to the earliest self-image in which objects are merely extensions 
of the self. They discuss homosexuality from the adaptational point of view 
of inhibition of ‘assertion and aggression’ rather than from the position of bisex- 
uality as a result of identification with both parents. 

Repetition compulsion and aggression are reviewed in terms of mastery and 
ego adaptive mechanisms, Here, too, the authors overemphasize Freud's attempts 
to explain these phenomena and instead speak of the observations of clinical 
behavior as though there can be only one view. For example, the child, aban- 
doned by his mother, who plays a game of throwing the doll under the bed 
and retrieving it, is not repeating the painful trauma but is attempting to 
master it. The authors imply that Freud would have rejected both explanations 
as mutually exclusive. 

There is a section devoted to the adaptational view of sadism and masochism, 
both seen as mediators of the pain-pleasure principle. Masochism is viewed as 
pain-absorption to achieve the ultimate goal of pleasure, Sadism is seen as adap- 
tive aggression against a dangerous situation. For example, the inflicter of pain 
in sexual behavior wards off anticipated injury by his actions. The nuances of 
sadistic behavior which are not adaptive are brushed aside as ‘poetic excursions 
into vivid imagery’. 

The authors emphasize the differences between classical and adaptational the- 
ory. The former they equate with instinct psychology, in which the drive fur- 
nishes not only the goal of an activity but also the means for executive action. 
Adaptational theory, on the other hand, deals not only with inborn patterns but 
also with ‘the contingency of the integrative pattern on experience and the 
contingency of motivation on the integrative pattern’. But since when are con- 
siderations of ego function not an integral part of ‘classical theory’? Apparently 
at the authors’ convenience, 

In discussing post-freudian ego psychology, the authors agree with Hart- 
mann's thesis that adaptation is a central concept of psychoanalysis and his idea 
of conflict-free ego spheres. However, they disagree with his synthesis of a new 
concept of ego functions and Freud's instinctual and energic hypothesis. They 
feel that ego functions are independent and not products of the various phases 
of development of an instinctual organization. They point out, in summary, that 
the usefulness of Freud’s psychological constructions are impaired by the in- 
stinctual and energic frame of reference in which they are placed. They hold 
that their own theories are built around Freud’s dynamic point of view and his 
concept of unconscious mental activity, 
: How the development of the authors’ theses would read devoid of polemics 
is not obvious. Perhaps it would be clearer. At any rate they seem to be una- 
ware of the energic implications and content resident in the parts of freudian 
theory that they accept. In their zeal to get rid of the theory of psychosexual 
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development, they are impelled to get rid of all energic hypotheses. This is 
done cavalierly, leaving a large gap in an already not too well-organized the- 


oretical system. 
RENEE L. GELMAN 


Revista de Psicoanálisis. XVI, 1959. 


A Contribution to the Understanding of the Secret Societies. Mauricio Abadi. 
Pp. 213-225. 

Any secret group represents a successful or unsuccessful attempt to handle 
unconscious fantasies with certain specific characteristics. It uses collective phe- 
nomena, eventually becoming strict, autocratic, reactionary, with other superego 
aspects being predominant; it requires great masochistic surrender from its mem- 
bers, and tends to dissociate and therefore project all that is bad. It also forms 
some sort of a ‘crust’ or isolation as a means of defense. It has the elements of 
the 'hero figure', as well as certain magic and omnipotent gratification by its 
creation. According to the author it is also helpful in denying the trauma in- 
volved in the primal scene as there is a change in role by penetration of the 
‘womb’ (society). 


The Regressive Intrauterine Fantasy and Its Relation to Hypochondria and 
to Psychopathy. Alberto Emilio Fontana. Pp. 226-241. 


Two clinical cases and the literature are used to study the different uncon- 
scious fantasies underlying hypochondriacal phenomena. Hypochondria is seen 
as a bodily-expressed psychosis based on an intense oral cannibalistic desire and 
the frustration and anger associated with it. As a narcissistic regression and 
through the language of the body the patient attempts a restitution to achieve 
control of his environment. Such patients also express the fantasy of a perma- 
nent union with no separation from the internalized love-object. This is also 
true in temporary hypochondrical manifestations; even brief somatization con- 
veys the same fantasies and fears of anything new that is experienced as a re- 
birth, 


Symposium on Interrelationship Among Analysts. Pp. 319-492- 

This issue is a symposium on the relation of analysts to outside groups and 
laymen, relationships among analysts and their different 'schools', relationships 
of analysts within one school, and the relationships among analysts, teachers, 
and candidates. Since justice cannot be done to all of the ninety papers in- 
cluded in the symposium, the best one can do is to give a glimpse of some of 
the observations in the hope that the interested reader may refer to the articles 
more fully. s ; 

Leon Grinberg stresses the narcissistic gratifications involved in the analyst's 
work, the need to maintain or obtain prestige, the looking for a refuge in long 
working hours, and the masochism involved, as potential sources of conflict 
within analysts. Angel Garma discusses the fact that the analysis of candidates 
cannot have the same effect as patient-analysis because of the artifacts: Eg» the 
analyst participates in the curriculum, the candidate has social and scientific 
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proximity to the analyst and accepts patients from other teachers and colleagues, 
Garma stresses the fact that an analyst may have psychological attitudes which 
increase his aggressivity against more fully-analyzed colleagues. Working condi- 
tions may not be satisfactory either, i.e., the analyst has to deny himself many 
instinctual and economic gratifications; his work is constantly being criticized; 
he has to identify himself with the patients for long periods of time. Garma.com- 
pares a surgeon's work with sadism, and the analyst’s with scoptophilia. The 
analyst obtains intense libidinal gratifications in a controlled way through ob- 
serving the genital activities of his patients. An analyst may still harbor deep 
resentment against analysis itself, against his own analyst and his teachers, which 
tend to mobilize his castration fears and hence make for poor relationships with 
his colleagues. Since the layman very often has feelings of distrust or hostility 
toward analysts, the introjection of this hostility and then its projection against 
one’s fellow men also help to create painful aggressions against his colleagues. 
This symposium includes articles by many other authors, which are of equal 

interest to the analyst. mi 

GABRIEL DE LA VEGA 


NOTES 


The Annual Meeting of THE AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION will be held 
May 5-8, 1961, at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. Scientific papers, brief 
communications, and suggested topics for future panel discussions should be 
submitted, prior to February 10, 1961, to the Program Committee Chairman, 
Charles Brenner, M.D., The American Psychoanalytic Association, 1 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


January 26, 1960. THE CONCEPT OF REGRESSION AND THE STRUCTURAL THEORY. Jacob 
A. Arlow, M.D. and Charles Brenner, M.D. 


A continuation of a previous paper presented before the Society concerning 
the contradictions in the topographic as compared with the structural theory, and 
the advantages of the latter over the former, this presentation specifically deals 
with the concept of regression and whether it needs any revision in the light of 
the structural theory. In the course of its development regression has come to 
be used within the context of the topographic hypothesis in several different 
senses, sometimes complementary and sometimes contradictory. These can be 
Grouped under the headings of temporal, topographic or systemic, instinctive, 
phylogenetic, and biogenetic. Temporal regression is defined as a return to an 
earlier mode of mental functioning that was more primitive in both a temporal 
and functional sense; systemic regression as a return to the mode of operation 
of the system Ucs. These meanings were first outlined in The Interpretation of 
Dreams, Instinctual regression, growing out of the discovery of infantile sexuality, 
refers to a return to an earlier libidinal phase of development and to modes of 
operation characteristic of that phase. It has also come to mean a retreat from 
object relationship to narcissism, the extent of this retreat being correlated with 
the earlier libidinal phase. Phylogenetic regression signifies a return, through 
the reactivation of inherited tribal memories of the unconscious, to modes pre- 
viously followed by the human race. Biogenetic regression is an even broader 
concept indicating a return to modes of behavior characteristic of more primitive 
forms of life. 

The authors postulate that of these various types of regression only temporal 
regression should be retained. It is suggested that phylogenetic and biogenetic 
regression can be dismissed on the grounds that the phenomena they explain— 
for example, the universality of castration fears—can now be explained adequately 
by genetic reconstructions, Systemic and instinctive regressions fail to include 
limited, specific regressions in the absence of regression in other spheres of the 
ego; they equate regression with pathology when pathology is not necessarily 
present; and they fail to include the fact that ego regressions can take a separate 
course: from id regressions. Temporal regression, as something applicable to the 
ego and to the drives of the structural theory, at once simplifies the concept and 
explains more adequately the phenomena encountered clinically, In the frame- 
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work of the structural hypothesis, the essential criteria by which regressions may 
be judged are the elements of ego control and their relationship to the ego's 
function of adaptation as first delineated by Hartmann. 


DISCUSSION: Dr. Max Schur questioned the dismissal of phylogenesis from the 
concept of regression, He quoted a 1919 footnote of Freud in The Interpretation 
of Dreams, and suggested that most of Freud's phylogenetic formulations could 
be reformulated in terms of selective evolution. The recognition of the intrinsic 
origin of instinctual drives freed psychoanalysis from its originally purely en- 
vironmental orientation. Ego psychology as we know it today became possible 
because Hartmann, following Freud's Analysis Terminable and Interminable, 
recognized the intrinsic origin of certain ego functions, The work of Schneirla, 
Maier, and others traces development from simple tropism to inherently rigid 
instinctive behavior and from there to the increasing plasticity and widening 
range of ontogenesis in mammals, a development reaching its peak in ego psy- 
chology, In man we can see the interlocking of rigid, instinctive behavior with 
adaptive, plastic, autonomous functions. Viewed against this framework, repeti- 
tion compulsion, for example, can be seen as a regression to a phylogenetically 
older, instinctive, rigid type of behavior, 

Dr. Rudolph Loewenstein agreed that the structural theory was an advance 
over the topographic one but questioned whether the latter could be dispensed 
with in all cases, The diagram in Chapter VII of The Interpretation of Dreams 
lends itself to conditions of man in sleep, while the diagram of the structural 
puss Lipp a uir ER dream formation. For instance, in the dream the 

on of a to a perception is well resented by the diagram of 
Chapter VII but not by the diagram of the pain Say Nelther ote 
lends itself better than the other for dynamic and genetic propositions. More- 
over, any graphic representation of a complex mental process must always remain 
a vague approximation. The topographic theory was abandoned in favor of the 
structural theory because of the ambiguity and elusiveness of the criteria of 
consciousness for the purpose of theory formation, and because of the discovery 
that moral and defensive forces, as well as drives, can be unconscious. Never- 
theless, it remains important during a psychoanalysis or a dream analysis to dis- 
tinguish whether the phenomena under observation are unconscious, precon- 
scious, or conscious despite all the ambiguities at times resulting from these terms. 
The differences represent distinct functional modalities within the ego. In this 
connection it would seem logical to put the topographic diagram into the ego of 
the structural diagram, thereby pointing to the importance of the unconscious, 
Preconscious, and conscious qualities of processes in the ego. 
Med Weissman mentioned the importance of superego regression and 
E dccus omitted because of time, In any given clinical entity one 
Where eai use is more ego regression or more superego regression. 
ter formation, while E m E eee obrestonal c m 
neue regression of both ego and superego leads to obsessional 

Dr. Brenner emphasized that in discarding the topographic in favor of the 

structural theory, he and Dr. Arlow were ai dispensing with the meaning of 
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preconscious, but were only questioning whether the word, topographic, was 
any longer necessary. 

In conclusion Dr. Arlow first took up the question of phylogenesis. Devalua- 
tion of the significance of inherited or constitutional factors in the determina- 
tion of modes of mental operation or types of instinctual organization was not 
meant. What he wished to emphasize was the lack of evidence for establishing 
a parallel in mental life to what is known about phylogenesis. Regarding a paral- 
lel between the evolutionary development of animal behavior and man's psy- 
chological development, it must be observed that in the latter a leap takes place. 
Man can form symbols while lower animals cannot, a fact which places his func- 
tioning at a quite different level, As to the relative value and importance of the 
topographic compared with the structural theory, Dr. Arlow stated that the topo- 
graphic theory cannot be viewed as a more limited conception, included within 
a nook of the ego. There is a fundamental cleavage between the two systems. In 
the old theory, the criterion for functional organization was accessibility to con- 
sciousness with all that was inaccessible being seen as archaic and governed by 
the primary process. In the new theory it is quite different. The functional or- 
ganization deals with the problem of mediation between the inner and outer 
worlds, the problem of adaptation and integration of the various systems, In this 
new theory the quality of consciousness or inaccessibility to consciousness may 
apply to all elements of the psychic apparatus and includes—for instance, the 
phenomenon of controlled regression—the healthy accessibility of quite primi- 
tive elements into consciousness, Dr, Arlow agreed with Dr. Weissman's remarks 
regarding the importance of superego regression. This is discussed in the written 


version of the paper. 
EUGENE NININGER 


February 9, 1960. SOME TECHNICAL AND THEORETICAL OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING 
ASSESSMENT OF ANALYZABILITY. Herbert F. Waldhorn, M.D. 


The complete paper is published in this number. 


DISCUSSION: Dr. Phyllis Greenacre applauded the goal of establishing prognosis 
on a more sound basis, Because, since the advent of shock and tranquilizer ther- 
apy, phenomenological psychiatry has practically disappeared, analysts are under 
pressure to provide psychoanalytic service where it had not been indicated be- 
fore. Nevertheless, she questioned the feasibility of achieving the goal of early 
and more accurate prognosis during the course of initial interviews. Aside from 
the importance of good intelligence, reality sense, capacity for emotional relation- 
ship, she stressed the feeling of need, of which the wish to get well is the great- 
est positive derivative. As to the complex conditions described by the author, 
these are often seen only in constellations or patterns which are brought out in 
the course of analytic work. This is especially true with respect to phenomena 
that may be expected to occur in the transference. d k 

Dr. Albert A, Rosner pointed out that the author's consideration that some of 
the resistances come from the side of the ego reflects a beginning of understand- 
ing in terms of the degree of autonomy of sets or subsets of ego functionings. 
These are now endowed by some with a specific structural and functional iden- 
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tity, and their influence within or outside the sphere of conflict may mark the 
difference between patients who may or may not be analyzable. Structural and 
libidinal properties of such subsets, and the degree of their autonomy, vary ac- 
cording to many factors but one important factor is the amount of cathexis 
invested in the main transference object. The presence and absorption of atten- 
tion-cathexis disturbs the synthesis of ego functions and may facilitate the sepa- 
ration or splitting off from the rest of the ego of a transference-dominated subset 
of ego apparatuses, To illustrate this proposition, Dr. Rosner told of a case in 
which analysis failed while the patient's father was alive, and showed promise 
of success only after the father's death. — 

Dr. Annie Reich was impressed by the careful survey and comprehensive study 
of the difficulties in assessing analyzability, but felt that Dr. Waldhorn was too 
pessimistic, since he included as danger points practically everything which is 
to be found in patients in the form of general resistances and character 
anomalies. Many of these details are in fact susceptible to analysis, though 
many cannot be assessed during preliminary interviews. 

Dr, Walter A. Stewart stressed the desirability, from the point of view of 
prediction as to analyzability, of clarifying the relationship between the child- 
hood and the adult neurosis, Most important, too, is an early assessment of the 
patient's capacity for working-through. 

In concluding, Dr. Waldhorn emphasized that an early appraisal of the many 
factors described in the paper is not feasible, Whatever can be evaluated at that 
time should be examined, including countertransference, without aiming at any- 
thing resembling a mechanical scoring process. 

JOSEPH LANDER 


February 23, 1960. WOMAN AS ARTIST. Phyllis Greenacre, M.D. 
Published in This QUARTERLY, XXIX, 1960, pp. 208-227. 


Discussion: Dr. Heinz Hartmann noted that the difficulty inherent in this 
subject is compounded by the complexities of the psychological differences 
between the sexes. Although we should not overemphasize the hereditary factors, 
it is at least likely that there are such factors that determine the ways in which 
creativity can or cannot be realized. He recalled the seven generations of unusual 
creativity in the Bach family, without a single woman musician, and that among 
the innumerable gifted Bach musicians not one was highly talented in any 
other area. There are different forms of creativity, and different forms in which 
it manifests itself. The preponderance of distinguished women writers as com- 
pared with women painters or musicians points to a high degree of specificity, 
possibly relating to the Psychological sex differences. As to the gifted, Hartmann 
believes that displacements and symbolizations are generally a form of primordial 
learning, illustrating, as Kris said, an instance of the use of the primary process 
for purposes of the ego. Oversensitivity as well as other factors represent a 
primary autonomy of the ego. There are differences in ego development, sexual 
differences between boy and girl in affectivity even outside of the narrow sphere 
of sexuality and aggressiveness, and sexual differences in superego development. 
As to the twofold identity in creative people, cultural factors also play a role. 
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Dr. David Rubinfine stressed the significance of the very early sensory sensi- 
tivity of the gifted, with particular reference to the unique gestalt quality of 
their experiences and the subsequent derivatives of these. Apropos of the fact 
that women have been least creative in music, he postulated that this might stem 
from the vague, diffuse organization of music, parallel to comparable vague dif- 
fusion in woman’s phallic sensory experiences, Creation has tumescent features 
and is closely linked to phallic and masturbatory experiences, as shown in clini- 
cal illustrations. For one of his woman patients, gifted in several areas, ‘comple- 
tion’ signified castration and death. Dr. Rubinfine emphasized the importance 
of feminine psychology, with its special sensitivities, the confusion in sexual 
identity, and the consequent interference with reality sense and conceptualiza- 
tion. Identification with the father adds further difficulties. He believed also 
that conflict in the anal phase has special meaning for women. 

Dr. Robert Bak spoke of biological survival and narcissism. Man's narcissism 
focuses sharply on his genitals, with ‘their precision and function’, woman's 
on hers and their ‘mystery’ and ‘vagueness’, with a consequent much broader 
distribution of her narcissism. In keeping with his intense narcissism, man 
employs restitutive processes as denial of, and compensation for, his great destruc- 


tiveness. 
JOSEPH LANDER 


March 15, 1960, THE EFFECT OF DREAM DEPRIVATION AND EXCESS: AN EXPERIMENTAL 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE NECESSITY FOR DREAMING. William C. Dement, M.D, and 
Charles Fisher, M.D. 

Dr. Dement presented the experimental method and results, and Dr. Fisher 
the psychoanalytic implications of this study. The method followed that used 
by Kleitman, Aserinsky, Wolpert, and Dement, whose studies showed that in 
sleeping persons there are measurable physiological signs (ocular movements and 
EEG characteristics) of the presence of dreaming. Dream deprivation was ac- 
complished by awakening subjects when eye movements and EEG patterns 
indicated the presence of dreaming. The major finding was a great increase in 
‘dream time’ following dream deprivation. Apparently there is a quantitative 
dream need, with a dream deficit building up when the total dream time per 
night does not approach the established baseline average. Controls indicate that 
the need for increased dream time is dream deficit, rather than fatigue or the 
forced awakenings. Dreaming appears to be necessary and may play 2 role in 
inhibiting hallucinations and in effectively dealing with reality. Subjects who 
were 'dream-deprived' showed certain disturbances in ego functioning (xm 
tension, difficulty in concentrating, fatigue, muscular incoürdination, and 'lapses"). 
Frequently extreme hunger, overeating, and gain of weight occurred. 

Dr. Fisher stated that the experiments confirmed Freud's assumption that 
dreaming is a necessary psychobiological function, as well as his ideas about the 
extent and time of dreaming. The authors felt that if the experiments were car- 
ried out for longer periods serious mental derangements (hallucinations) would 
occur. The hallucinations seen in sleep deprivation experiments, in prolonged 
sleep therapy, and in transient combat psychoses may all be explained on the 
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basis of a marked dream deficit, Dr. Fisher described the frequency of dreams 
with oral content and discussed the possible role of dream suppression in activat- 
ing oral conflicts, in the light of well-known psychoanalytic formulations relating 
to orality, sleep, dreams, and hallucinations. The essential feature in discharging 
the dream need may be the fact of dreaming, rather than the dream content. It 
was noted that male subjects frequently experienced the experimental situation 
as a homosexual threat or temptation and this factor influenced the dream 
content. The possible relationship between drive energy displacements in dream 
formation and the rhythmic ebb and flow of brain activity in the dream-sleep 
cycle were also discussed. 


Discussion: Dr. Robert Holt proposed ‘that the dream’s function is that it 
provides hallucinatory gratification of infantile needs that cannot otherwise be 
gratified. The pressure of undischarged infantile drives would then account for 
the peremptory character of the need to dream when one is deprived of the 
Opportunity.’ He wondered why dream-deprived subjects did not merely increase 
their amount of daydreaming, and felt that the critical difference might lie in 
reality testing which remains in daydreams but not in dreams. He thought that 
in psychosis the need for hallucinatory gratification was too great to be satisfied 
in the usual dream time. He raised the question of the relationship between 
dream time and the degree of sublimation, 

Dr. Mortimer Ostow disagreed with the interpretation of the data. He felt 
the formulation that the ‘amount of useful sleep was proportionate to the total 
duration of sleep’ was inaccurate, and questioned the entire concept of a dream 
deficit, as well as its possible role in the hallucinations associated with sleep loss 
in psychosis, He recalled his proposal that the function of sleep was the regenera- 
tion of libidinal energy, and reinterpreted the data in terms of this formulation. 

Dr, David Rapaport emphasized the fact that the experiments proved con- 
clusively that there was a peremptory need to dream which paralleled Freud's 
Postulation of something peremptory working in the mental apparatus (in- 
stinctual drives). This characteristic of dreaming seems to be a physiological 
phenomena which appears as an indicator and perhaps a necessary condition 
of a psychological process, He took issue with Dr. Ostow’s formulation of the 
data, as well as with Dr. Dement's thought that the content of the dream was 
unimportant. 

Dr. Albert Rosner noted that ‘the demonstration of the invariant factor of 
dreaming extends the libido theory of dreams beyond the usual limits. The 
finding may require changes in dream theory such as have already been made 
with respect to the vicissitudes and especially the autonomy of other psychic 
processes,” 

Dr Louis Linn suggested that to call the first phase of sleep the ‘period of 
dreaming’ may be fallacious and hence limit the usefulness of the experimental 
data. He preferred the utilization of a term like ‘period of vigilance’ and sug- 
icy several reformulations of the data without utilizing the term ‘dreaming’ 
at all. 


IRWIN SOLOMON 
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MEETINGS OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
March 21, 1960. THE FRAGMENTIZING FUNCTION OF THE EGO. ITS ROLE IN THE 
TRANSFERENCE NEUROSIS AND THE PATHOGENESIS OF A MASOCHIST, Andrew Peto, M.D. 


The hypothesis is presented that there is an ego function which aims at 'frag- 
mentation' of the dynamic complexes of drives, of object representations, and of 
the emotions and feelings permanently or loosely connected to them. This func- 
tion precedes and accompanies all the known defense mechanisms and complex 
defense measures and is the necessary precondition for these defensive processes. 
This function of the ego, which can be called the fragmentizing function, pre- 
pares those changes in the nature of mental energy which have been variously 
called defusion, desexualization, and’ neutralization. 

Freud, Jacobson, Ferenczi, and Melanie Klein are cited as having observed 
phenomena which could be considered manifestations of the ego’s fragmentizing 
function in neurotic and psychotic patients, The same fragmentation phenomena 
may occur under normal conditions—for instance, in dreaming and in children’s 
play—as well as in the transference neurosis. The wish to sleep, which is one of 
the important preconditions for dreaming, is viewed as a function which aims 
at fragmentation and, in a sense, destruction of mental representations. This 
follows Lewin’s oral triad, attributing to the wish to sleep a definite cannibalistic, 
destroying connotation. Children’s play is assumed to consist of alternating dis- 
integration and integration processes in the ego. The child always knows that 
his play is make-believe; the healthier he is, the greater the ability to switch from 
the integrated ego to the functioning of the disintegrated parts. In a sense, play 
furthers integration through disintegration. Observation of transference phe- 
nomena indicates that transference interpretations, because of their revival of 
the original traumatic situation, cause a transient disintegration in the ego. This 
phenomenon is a manifestation of the fragmentizing function of the ego. It seems 
to play a role in those energy changes which enable the ego to use libido and 
aggression in the great variety of its manifold adaptive and integrative processes. 

The inefficiency of this fragmentizing function of the ego may be one of several 
factors responsible for the pathogenesis of masochism in the case reported, After 
eighteen months of analysis a patient experienced a positive transference to the 
analyst. At the same time, he became strongly attached to his mother, for whom 
he had previously felt nothing but revulsion. He experienced shame and guilt, 
and further defenses were paranoid and depressive attitudes which were sup- 
ported by olfactory hallucinations. Severe hypochondriacal symptoms appeared. 
He discovered ‘cancer’ in various parts of his body, including the heart and 
shoulder, a symbol of the threatening mother image. The ego’s attempt to deal 
with this representation could be followed by the changes in the nature of the 
symbol. The ‘cancer’ shrank, broke up into smaller cancers, and constantly 
changed its site from dangerous to less dangerous parts of the body. When, as 
frequently happened, it became painless, the accompanying anxiety Was cor. 
respondingly reduced. Then, after failure of ‘pulverization’ of the mother image, 
it appeared elsewhere in its full strength. This process represented the ego’s 
fragmentizing function. It involved an extreme fragmentation of an image, which 
then enabled the ego to use the fragments and their altered energy for other 
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purposes. It was as though the extreme splintering enabled the primary process 
to rebuild nonexistent images from parts of previously functioning images. The 
increased fragmentation precipitated by the transference neurosis led to some 
improvement and to a transitory cessation of the masochism. One factor involved 
was the seyerance of the mother image and its further fragmentation and sub- 
sequent subjection to renewed defense operations. The fragmentizing function 
of this patient's ego'was apparently insufficient at a critical stage of his infantile 
development: his ego was not able to fragment dangerous mother representations 
and this played a role in the etiology of his masochism. 


DISCUSSION: Dr. Nathaniel Ross opéniéd the discussion by asserting that Dr. 
Peto's concept of ‘fragmentizing’ might be considered a special aspect of a more 
inclusive concept, differentiation. In the process of ego development, differentia- 
tion and synthesis are both essential features of the movement toward mastery 
of the instinctual drives, of reality, and of the achievement of satisfactory object 
relationships. The influence of aggression in initiating the forward movement 
and elaboration of the fragmentizing function was implied, but it is often not 
clear in Dr. Peto’s paper what is ‘fragmentizing’ and what is simply the eruption 
of infantile aggressive impulses. Just as displacement is a prime characteristic of 
the primary process and yet is subsequently elaborated by the ego into a de- 
fensive function, so the differentiating process, of which splitting seems to be one 
aspect, precedes the formation of ego functions proper, and later also becomes 
elaborated by the ego into a defensive function. Dr. Ross would prefer to think 
of fragmentizing as one particular aspect of differentiation. When it reaches the 
extreme degree seen in the patient described by Dr. Peto, it seems difficult to 
conceive of it any longer as a normal manifestation of ego functioning. 

Dr. Otto Sperling noted that in its generality, Dr. Peto's idea reminded him of 
Otto Rank's *oncept of partialization. It also seemed similar to the ego's ability 
to subdivide affects, and experience the parts at different times. However, Dr. 
Peto's fragmentizing function of the ego is much more general and is not directed 
merely against affects but against any id derivative, against the superego, and 
against itself. Dr. Sperling felt that Dr. Peto might have gone too far in seeing 
fragmentation as an ego function even where fragmentation was noted to occur 
as a result of causes related to instincts and their vicissitudes. 

, , Dr. Edith Jacobson felt that the fragmentizing process described by Dr. Peto 
in his clinical material seemed to depict an archaic level of ego functioning, as 
well as archaic imagery. This involved the introjected archaic image of the bad 
mother finding symbolization in the idea of cancer. It seemed almost like a car- 
icature of what the normal fragmenting function of the ego would be. Dr. 
Jacobson attempted to conceptualize the process of fragmentation as involving 
eun Separation of the images of tlie object and as this progressed, a simultaneous 
enrichment of the object images would occur and this would relate to the gradual 
Progress in terms of identification from total to partial. With a normally func- 
tioning ego, the several images would form different images and these would 
then be integrated, 

Dr. Jan Frank cited Thomas Mann's story about the Holy Sinners in an at- 
tempt to question the difference between Dr. Peto's concept of fragmentation 
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and the developmental lines that occur in ego maturation, in which various ego 
nuclei and apparent ego arrests occur and may give the impression that the ego 
is being fragmented. 

Dr. Max Schur noted that Dr. Peto seemed to indicate that fragmentation is a 
precursor of defense as, before repression or other defenses can be introduced, the 
drive representations and ideas can be fragmented. This seems inconsistent as Dr. 
Peto later treated this fragmentation process as a defense. © 

Like the previous discussants, Dr. Gustav Bychowski commented upon Dr. 
Peto's stimulating and thought-provoking paper, as evidenced by the questions 
it raised. Dr. Bychowski was not in that Dr. Peto differentiated splitting 
from fragmenting. He found it amico understand how fragmentation of 
images, as observed in the realm of pathology, could be viewed as a normal ego 
function. 

Dr. Ludwig Eidelberg complained about the confused manner of presentation 
and questioned whether Dr. Peto was describing a pathological defense mecha- 
nism, something which precedes each pathological mechanism—prior even to 
primary repression—or a normal process. From the point of view of the technique 
used, he questioned whether the patient was aware that his accusations against 
the analyst represented pathological formations and whether the patient was 
able to see the analyst as the analyst and not as the mother. Dr. Eidelberg also 
indicated that perhaps the patient broke off the analysis as a defense against the 
fear of developing a. psychosis. 

In conclusion, Dr. Peto observed that analytic working hypotheses stress the 
integrative aspects of mental functioning while the disintegrative aspects of this 
functioning are relatively neglected. The paper attempts to highlight this disinte- 
grating or fragmentizing manifestation in mental processes. 

AUSTIN SILBER 
o* 
April 18, 1960. A SECOND CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY OF WIT. Ludwig Eidelberg, 

MD. 


This paper includes observations on the phenomenon of pleasure. The analytic 
examination of the two jokes presented indicates that the pleasure in hearing 
jokes is an esthetic pleasure. Freud indicated that two kinds of forepleasure are 
experienced—erotogenic and psychic—and that forepleasure rather than end- . 
pleasure is significant in the dynamics of wit. Further, he stated that forepleasure 
results from stimulation of the erotogenic zones. Dr. Eidelberg believes that 
forepleasure is the result of anticipation of a final discharge which may take place 
while the erotogenic zones are stimulated but that it is not necessarily dependent 
upon them. He also believes that end-pleasure may be produced by the gratifi- 
cation of pregenital wishes, as contrasted with Freud’s opinion that such gratifica- 
tion does not produce end-pleasure. Psychic fórepleasure, as described by Freud, 
is connected with the sensory organs and mental apparatus functions. It is related 
to the pleasure associated with laughter occurring after hearing and understanding 
a joke. Dr. Eidelberg believes that this pleasure has the characteristics of zsthetic 
pleasure, which differs from other pleasures in that it does not need motoric dis- 
charge nor does it require possession of the object. Thus, by separating the form 
from the content which requires the ability for developing abstract concepts, one 
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may derive complete enjoyment from the inspection and contemplation of a work 
of art. A joke is used to illustrate that the form of a joke and not the content 
is responsible for the pleasure manifested by laughter. 

Psychoanalysts tend to be more interested in content, particularly unconscious 
content, of the material (art and wit) and tend to neglect the significance of 
form. Thus while many analytic interpretations may be made in relation to a 
joke, none are important in understanding the pleasure derived from hearing 
a joke. The requirements for experiencing such pleasure are a desire for 
the experience, a sense of humor, listening and understanding rather than motoric 
discharge and. possession of an object. The necessary conditions for the enjoyment 
of a joke are suspense, surprise, and the pleasure resulting from our ability to 
penetrate the hidden meaning. The joke must have a double meaning and only 
after the curtain hiding the second meaning is pierced does one experience laugh- 
ter. The double meaning conceals but at the same time exposes an infantile wish. 
It is not suggested that zsthetic pleasure is a substitute for ordinary pleasure 
connected with gratification of our basic needs. Dr. Eidelberg believes that all 
jokes gratify an aggressive wish directed at the infantile superego. In some jokes 
ridicule is directed at superego representations of feared authorities for whom 
contempt is being expressed. In harmless jokes, the infantile concept of order and 
morality is being attacked. 

From the economic point of view, there is disagreement with Freud's impres- 
sion that the saving of energy results in zsthetic pleasure and the phenomenon 
of laughter. The concept suggested instead is that the illusion of infantile omnip- 
otence is experienced because of the ability easily to overcome the inhibition 
which is therefore responsible for the laughter. The energy used is a sublimated 
energy, discharged through the functions of the sense organs and mental ap- 
paratus and not by incorporation of objects. 

The fact that psychic forepleasure does not change to unpleasure even though 
there is no available object or motoric discharge is explained by the examination 
of a joke based upon a slip of the tongue. The author believes that the word 
eliminated in the slip of the tongue represents an unconscious wish from the id 
and is not harmless, as Freud believed: Thus, when the patient, escorting a lady 
to dinner, said to the headwaiter, ‘May I have a room”, the omitted word ‘table’ 
Tepresented an unconscious, oral, scoptophilic, sexual wish and was therefore 
repressed. The word was also related to the memory of an external, narcissistic 
mortification which the patient wanted to keep repressed, On the other hand, 
the word ‘Toom’ served a partial gratification of aggressive, exhibitionistic, and 
phallic wishes, as well as the acceptance of an internal narcissistic mortification 
Which was preferred to the external one. 

By turning the slip of the tongue into a joke, the unconscious dynamics become 
clearer. The æsthetic pleasure and laughter are not related to the deprivations 
on E persons involved but to the perceptions that the word ‘room’ hides and 
indicates a desire to go to bed with the lady. In separating the teller of the joke 
from the listener, it is seen that the former experiences zsthetic forepleasure 
when the bv idea occurs to him and end-pleasure when he makes the listener 
laugh. Anticipation of hearing a joke creates forepleasure for the listener, who 
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then experiences end-pleasure when he comprehends the hidden meaning of it. 
The patient and his friend are participants in ridiculing the authorities who 
enforced moral rules in their childhood. It is a playful acceptance of the infantile 
wish, based on the ability to divide the personality in two: the one who enjoys 
and the one who remains serious. 

The form of a joke not only permits experience of zsthetic pleasure but also 
enables us to understand the hidden infantile wish with relatively little resistance. 
Dr. Eidelberg believes that the content of the joke stems from the unconscious 
rather than the preconscious, His conclusion is based on the similarity of the 
infantile wishes expressed in jokes and those seen in the analysis of neurotics. 


SAMUEL LANES 


A symposium on PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDIES IN OBJECT LOSS AND DEPRESSION, October 
21-23, 1960, commemorated the tenth anniversary of the Child Psychiatry Unit 
at the Massachusetts Mental Health Center. Topics under discussion dealt with 
the emotional disturbances which catastrophic events bring into the life of the 
child. 


The State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center, Department of 
Psychiatry, announces a PROGRAM OF ADVANCED STUDIES IN PSYCHOANALYSIS to begin 
with the Fall semester 1960-1961. The courses to be offered are intended to 
further the knowledge of psychoanalytic theory and practice already obtained 
through formal training in psychoanalysis, Further information may be obtained 
from: Office of Admissions, Downstate Medical Center, 450 Clarkson Avenue, 
Brooklyn 3, New York. 


The CHICAGO INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Charles Kligerman to its staff. 


‘The MENNINGER FOUNDATION announced the appointments of Dr, Konrad Lorenz 
and Dr, Frederick J. Hacker as the thirteenth and fourteenth Alfred P. Sloan 
Visiting Professors in the Menninger School of Psychiatry, for three months 
beginning in October 1960. 


a 


cHrATRY is being held at the invitation of 


‘The THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF PSY! i ny 1 
McGill University and under the auspices of the Canadian Psychiatric Associa- 
1961. Meeting on the American 


tion, in Montreal, Canada, from June 4 to 10, 

continent for the first time, the Congress is expected to attract some three 
thousand delegates from sixty-two nations. Representatives will come from. psy- 
chiatry and such allied fields as general medicine, psychology, biochemistry, 
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nursing, sociology, anthropology, social work, and pharmacology. Information 
regarding program and registration may be obtained by writing the General 
Secretary, 1025 Pine Avenue West, Montreal 2, P.Q., Canada. 


The Graduate Educational Program of the State University of New York, Down- 
state Medical Center offers a two-year program of RESEARCH TRAINING IN PSY- 
cniaTRY, leading to the degree of Doctor of Medical Science. Applications for the 
academic year beginning September 1961 should be submitted before February 
1, 1961. Applications and additional information may be obtained by writing to 
Office of Admissions, Downstate Medical Center, 450 Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn 
3, New York, 
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